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Prefatory  Note 


An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  following  pages  to 
preserve  the  quaint  and  archaic  phraseology  of  the  period, 
which  many  times  is  more  expressive  than  modern  English. 
Occasionally  the  ancient  spelling  has  been  retained,  especially 
in  the  case  of  obscure  places. 

In  some  instances  a  discrepancy  will  be  noted  between  the 
new  style  date  given  by  the  enemy  and  the  old  style  date  given 
by  the  captor. 

All  of  the  unusual  nautical  expressions  have  been  tran¬ 
scribed  verbatim  from  the  contemporary  documents,  as  it  is 
hoped  that  this  volume  may  contribute  to  the  history  of  mari¬ 
time  affairs  in  general  as  well  as  to  the  history  of  privateering. 

The  note  book  ( 1658-1708 )  of  John  Saffin,  which  is  in  the 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society’s  library,  contains  a  note  on 
the  ancient  method  of  reckoning  tonnage.  Saffin  explains 
that  if  the  product  of  the  length  times  the  breadth  should  be 
multiplied  by  the  depth,  and  that  then  the  last  two  digits  be 
dropped  from  this  result,  the  remaining  numbers  will  be  the 
ship’s  tonnage. 

This  volume  is  based  primarily  on  the  manuscript  Admiralty 
Court  records  preserved  at  Providence,  Boston,  New  York 
and  Bermuda,  on  the  contemporary  newspapers,  and  on  manu¬ 
script  material  in  the  Rhode  Island  State  Archives,  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Archives,  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  and  the  Providence  Town 
Records.  A  few  items  have  been  drawn  from  Sheffield’s 
“Privateersmen  of  Newport”,  Peterson’s  “History  of  Rhode 
Island”  and  the  printed  Admiralty  briefs  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library. 

A  copy  of  this  volume  annotated  with  references  will  be 
placed  in  the  library  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 


CHAPTER  1 


RHODE  ISLAND  PRIVATEERS  IN 
KING  GEORGE’S  WAR 

More  than  two  decades  slipped  by  between  the  end  of 
Queen  Anne’s  War  and  the  beginning  of  King  George’s  War. 
During  this  period  of  peace  great  changes  took  place  on  the 
New  England  seaboard.  The  population  increased  rapidly 
and  foreign  commerce  developed,  bringing  in  its  wake,  wealth. 
Newport  became  one  of  the  commercial  centres  of  America. 
Her  vessels  travelled  distant  seas,  whaling,  slaving  and  trading. 
Her  merchants  built  larger  houses,  patronized  learning,  and 
enlarged  their  warehouses,  shipyards  and  distilleries.  When 
King  George’s  War  came,  privateering  entered  upon  a  new 
phase.  More  or  less  irresponsible  and  wandering  sea  captains, 
questionable  commissions,  accusations  of  piracy  and  hastily 
summoned,  ill- trained,  volunteer  expeditions  were  no  longer 
to  be  the  rule.  In  their  place  Newport  was  hereafter  to  send 
forth  privateers  owned  by  her  wealthiest  and  most  respected 
citizens  and  commanded  by  skilled  and  responsible  captains 
trained  by  years  of  service  in  a  well  ordered  merchant  marine. 
A  vessel  built,  owned  and  operated  by  the  colony  was  to  guard 
its  coasts.  Of  the  veteran  privateersmen  of  Queen  Anne’s 
War  only  one,  Col.  John  Cranston,  remained  fit  for  active 
service.  As  captain  of  the  Colony  Sloop,  captain  of  Fort 
George,  and  a  member  of  important  committees,  his  experience 
and  sagacity  were  to  be  of  great  use  to  the  colony. 
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On  August  21,  1739,  the  Assembly  of  the  Colony  authorized 
the  Governor  to  grant  commissions  to  private  men-of-war  to 
act  against  Spain  and  the  subjects  thereof,  pursuant  to  His 
Majesty’s  warrant.  The  actual  declaration  of  war  was  not 
signed  until  October  19,  almost  two  months  later. 

Even  before  the  General  Assembly  passed  this  act,  indeed 
immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  ‘  *  the  so  long  wish’d  for  news 
that  liberty  was  granted  to  the  colonists  to  make  reprisals 
upon  the  Spaniards,  three  Newport  merchants,  Capt.  Godfrey 
Malbone,  Capt.  John  Brown  and  Capt.  George  Wanton  began 
to  fit  out  privateer  sloops  for  expeditions  against  the  Spaniards. 
By  August  17  many  volunteers  had  enlisted  for  this  attractive 
and  hazardous  service. 

In  order  to  encourage  and  hasten  the  fitting  out  of  these 
privateers,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Colony  voted  on 
August  21  to  loan  to  these  three,  Malbone,  Brown  and  Wanton, 
“so  many  of  the  colony’s  small  arms,  pistols,  cutlasses  and 
great  shot  as  they  have  occasion  of,  for  fitting  out  their  private 
men-of-war”. 

Two  privateer  sloops,  the  Virgin  Queen  and  the  Revenge , 
sailed  from  Newport  on  September  1  and  the  Charming  Betty 
later  in  the  month.  Nine  more  commissions  were  issued 
during  the  ensuing  months,  but  these  ships  seem  rather  to 
have  been  letter-of-marque  ships  than  privateers. 

King  George  signed  the  much  desired  Declaration  of  War 
against  Spain  on  Friday,  October  19,  1739,  at  Kensington,  and 
on  the  following  Tuesday  it  was  published  throughout  London 
by  the  Heralds  at  Arms,  in  the  usual  places  and  with  the 
accustomed  formalities.  Parliament  soon  passed  an  act  to 
encourage  the  fitting  out  of  privateers  against  Spain,  and 
among  other  things  enacted  that  the  entire  property  of  all 
prizes,  that  should  be  made  by  any  privateer,  in  consequence 
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of  a  commission  granted  after  the  fourth  of  January  1739-40, 
would  be  “ invested”  in  the  captors,  excepting  the  customs, 
duties,  and  His  Majesty’s  tenth.  On  Tuesday,  April  22,  1740, 
His  Majesty’s  Declaration  of  War  against  Spain  was  publicly 
read  at  Newport  before  an  assemblage  of  civil  and  military 
officers.  A  number  of  gentlemen  with  drawn  swords  attended 
the  solemnities  and  at  the  conclusion  gave  three  rousing 
huzzas.  Fort  George  fired  twenty -five  guns  and  several 
vessels  in  the  harbor,  including  two  privateers,  probably  the 
Virgin  Queen  and  the  Charming  Betty ,  displayed  their  colors  and 
fired  several  guns.  On  May  20,  1740,  the  Lords  of  Admiralty 
authorized  the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  to  issue  commissions 
under  this  act,  and  the  three  Rhode  Island  privateers,  Virgin 
Queen ,  Revenge  and  Charming  Betty ,  were  doubtless  re-com¬ 
missioned.  Either  the  encouragement  of  the  act  or  the 
success  of  the  Virgin  Queen ,  or  perhaps  a  little  of  both,  led 
to  the  fitting  out  at  Newport  of  two  more  privateers,  the 
St.  Andrew  and  the  Victory.  One  of  these  new  privateers  was 
described  in  the  April  newspapers  as  a  large  sloop  designed  for 
the  South  Sea,  the  command  of  which  was  to  be  offered  to 
Captain  Wickham.  The  Revenge ,  the  Charming  Betty  and 
the  St.  Andrew  were  beating  up  for  volunteers  at  Newport 
during  the  first  week  of  June  1740. 

On  October  10  the  Newport  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
News-Letter  stated  that  there  were  then  five  Newport  privateers 
at  sea  and  added:  “last  week  arrived  here  the  last  of  our 
Jamaica  fleet.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  have  not  this  year 
of  war  lost  one  vessel  to  the  Spaniards,  though  hardly  a  year 
of  peace  but  they  took  some  in  the  most  lawful  trade  and 
without  so  much  as  a  pretence”.  Governor  Ward,  writing  in 
January  1740-41,  says  “that  merchants  of  Newport  have 
equipped  five  privateers,  with  crews  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  near  four  hundred  men,  who  are  now  cruising  against  the 
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Spaniards”.  In  addition  to  these  privateers,  the  Colony  had 
built  and  put  in  commission  the  guard  sloop-of-war  Tartar , 
and  had  hired  two  transports,  the  Marigold  and  the  Greyhound , 
which  had  been  sent  on  the  expedition  against  Cartagena. 

John  Banister,  one  of  Newport’s  leading  ship-owners,  on 
October  6,  1740,  wrote:  “We  have  now  belonging  to  this 
town  six  sail,  three  of  which  I  am  concerned  in.”  He  was 
writing  in  regard  to  privateering  and  evidently  referred  to  the 
Revenge ,  Virgin  Queen ,  Charming  Betty ,  Victory ,  St.  Andreiv 
and  the  privateer  commanded  by  Captain  Bull. 

In  June  1741  a  great  number  of  men  landed  on  the  west 
end  of  Long  Island,  lighted  fires  and  behaved  rather  roughly. 
Their  actions  led  to  an  alarm  and  rumor  that  Spanish  privateers 
had  sent  a  landing  party  on  shore.  By  the  time  this  rumor 
reached  Boston  it  included  the  story  that  this  force  had  burnt 
the  town  of  Rockaway.  The  colonies  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Massachusetts  were  preparing  to  take  action  in  this  emergency, 
when  more  trustworthy  information  was  received  that  these 
privateersmen  were  only  some  sailors,  belonging  to  a  New 
York  and  a  Rhode  Island  privateer,  who  went  on  shore  for  a 
frolic  on  terra  firma.  On  June  16  a  vessel  bound  for  Boston 
was  chased  by  two  privateers  off  Block  Island.  These  were  the 
New  York  and  Rhode  Island  privateers,  who,  finding  the  Boston- 
bound  vessel  a  friend,  let  her  go  on  her  way.  The  Rhode 
Island  privateer  was  probably  the  St.  Andrew,  Captain  David¬ 
son,  which  we  know  was  in  Newport  harbor  on  June  12,  I741* 

Four  new  privateers  were  fitted  out  at  Newport  during  the 
summer  of  1742  and  sailed  in  the  latter  part  of  July  or  in 
August.  They  were  the  Castor ,  Captain  Hugh  Wentworth, 
the  Pollux ,  Captain  Richard  Woolford,  the  Fame,  Captain 
Griffith,  and  a  prize  sloop,  Captain  Dyer.  The  Castor  and  the 
Pollux  cruised  in  consort  and  captured  three  Spanish  vessels, 
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which  they  brought  into  New  York  before  the  end  of  June 
1743.  These  prizes  were  the  brigantine  Neustra  Senora  de  las 
Dolores  alias  eld  Cavallo  Blanco ,  the  brigantine  Neustra  Senora 
de  las  Dolores  and  the  sloop  La  Negra. 

Sheffield  says  that  the  Revenge ,  commanded  by  Capt.  Charles 
Dyer,  sailed  on  July  16,  1742,  on  her  “  third  cruise”.  This  is 
impossible  for  the  Revenge  was  at  this  time  in  southern  waters 
and  did  not  reach  Newport  until  August  1.  The  “  News- 
Letter”,  under  the  date  of  July  23,  says  that  Captain  Dyer 
was  to  command  a  “fine  prize  sloop”.  This  fine  prize  sloop 
was  probably  the  Dove,  which  had  been  captured  by  the 
Revenge  off  Cape  Mole  St.  Nicholas  on  May  27.  She  arrived 
at  Newport  on  June  24,  and  was  condemned  on  July  19.  She 
was  the  only  prize  sloop  that  had  come  into  Newport  for 
several  months,  and  would  naturally  have  been  the  vessel  so 
described  in  a  newspaper  account  in  July.  A  sloop  Revenge , 
(but  not  the  before  mentioned  privateer  of  that  name,)  com¬ 
manded  by  Charles  Dyer,  sailed  from  Newport  late  in  July  or 
early  in  August  on  a  trading  voyage  to  the  West  Indies. 
Thence  she  went  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  then  to  Jamaica, 
where  off  Savannah-la-Mar  she  was  stranded  and  lost  in  1743. 
Although  a  merchant  vessel,  she  may  have  carried  a  letter-of- 
marque  thus  giving  rise  to  the  confusion. 

On  Sunday,  January  30,  1742-3,  a  great  number  of  captured 
Spaniards  and  prize  negro  slaves  planned  to  seize  one  of  the 
privateer  sloops  then  lying  in  Newport  harbor,  and  to  sail 
away  to  freedom  in  it.  Four  of  them,  who  slept  on  board  the 
vessel,  were  to  take  possession  of  her  that  night,  whereupon 
the  others  were  to  come  on  board,  but  one  of  the  captives 
betrayed  the  plot  and  the  conspiracy  was  checked.  This  priva¬ 
teer  may  have  been  the  Victory ,  which  had  arrived  at  Newport  in 
August  1742,  or  the  St.  Andrew ,  which  had  arrived  in  October. 
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The  Angola  Riot. 

On  August  4,  1743,  Joseph  Wanton,  who  was  later  loyalist 
Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  but  was  at  this  time  deputy  col¬ 
lector  of  customs,  went  to  John  Freebody’s  wharf  in  order  to 
seize  for  unpaid  duties,  the  goods  consisting  of  sugar,  cotton 
and  ginger,  that  had  been  brought  into  Newport  on  the  prize 
ship  Angola .  Wanton,  in  the  exercise  of  his  official  duties,  was 
at  first  threatened  and  later  assaulted  by  a  mob  of  mariners, 
of  whom  he  recognized  Thomas  Freebody,  William  Higgins, 
John  Ellis,  Edward  Johnson,  Morty  Kelly  and  John  Simon. 
Armed  with  staves  and  clubs  they  beat  up  Mr.  Wanton,  then 
imprisoned  him  in  John  Freebody’s  warehouse  and  ‘  ‘  rescued  ” 
the  goods.  A  trial  naturally  followed  at  which  the  mariners 
claimed  that  Wanton  had  not  taken  the  required  oath  of  office 
and  also  claimed  that  the  matter  was  not  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Admiralty  Court.  The  mariners  were  found  guilty 
and  fined  50  shillings  each. 

On  Monday,  June  4,  1744,  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  Governor  Greene  of  Rhode  Island 
publicly  read  at  Newport  His  Majesty’s  Declaration  of  War 
against  the  French.  Four  new  privateers,  the  King  George , 
the  Phoenix ,  the  Hector  and  the  Queen  of  Hungary  were  being 
fitted  out,  and  the  Charming  Betty  was  being  refitted  for  service 
against  the  French.  The  King  George ,  the  Prince  William 
and  the  Prince  Frederick  sailed  on  June  7  and  the  Revenge  a 
week  later.  The  French  War  had  greatly  encouraged  privateer¬ 
ing  throughout  the  colonies.  The  “Boston  News-Letter  in 
June  stated  that  eight  privateers  were  sailing  or  being  fitted 
out  at  Newport  at  this  time.  Philadelphia  had  four  vessels 
almost  ready  for  sea,  the  ships  Wilmington  and  Tartar ,  the 
schooner  George  and  the  sloop  Tr emblem,  and  it  was  planned 
to  fit  out  four  more.  Five  privateers  sailed  from  Boston  com- 
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manded  by  Captains  Rouse,  Waterhouse,  Ingerson,  Gatman 
and  Loring.  Four  sailed  from  New  York,  and  two  more  were 
being  fitted  out,  with  the  rumor  that  another  one  might  be 
prepared  for  the  service.  It  will  be  seen  that  Rhode  Island 
actually  sent  more  to  sea,  sending  out  in  June  and  July  8, 
while  Massachusetts  sent  5,  New  York  6,  and  Pennsylvania  4. 
Rhode  Island  also  had  some  at  sea  at  this  time,  and  sent  out 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  August,  and  the  Prince  Charles  of 
Lorraine  in  September,  which  with  those  already  out  made  a 
total  of  14  as  against  Massachusetts’  proposed  7,  (two  of  which 
were  captured),  New  York’s  proposed  7,  and  Pennsylvania’s 
proposed  8,  one  of  which  sank. 

In  September  1744,  the  “News-Letter”  prophesied  that 
before  winter  there  would  be  113  sail  of  privateers  at  sea  from 
the  British  American  Colonies,  presumably  including  the 
insular  as  well  as  the  continental  colonies.  These  privateers 
were  described  as  “mostly  stout  vessels  and  well  manned”. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  this  French  War  in  1744,  a  French 
spy  is  reported  to  have  written  home  in  regard  to  Newport: 
“Perhaps  we  had  better  burn  it,  as  a  pernicious  hole,  from  the 
number  of  privateers  there  fitted  out,  as  dangerous  in  peace 
as  in  war ;  being  a  sort  of  freebooter,  who  confiscates  a  tord 
et  a  tracers .” 

An  Emergency  Reminiscent  of  the  Days  of  Queen 

Anne’s  War. 

At  three  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  July  23,  1744,  news 
reached  Newport  that  a  French  privateer  sloop,  which  had 
recently  taken  Captain  Roach’s  sloop,  was  still  cruising  off 
the  coast,  and  had  taken  a  ship  of  300  tons  bound  from  Ireland 
for  Philadelphia,  and  also  a  Nantucket  whaler,  and  had 
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landed  all  the  people  at  Nantucket,  except  the  Irish  ladies. 
The  Rhode  Island  colony  sloop  Tartar  was  at  this  time  out  on 
a  cruise  in  company  with  the  Connecticut  colony  sloop  Def  ence, 
so  the  Newporters  went  busily  to  work  and  fitted  out  and 
manned  a  fine  snow  with  such  expedition  that  she  sailed  in 
pursuit  of  the  French  privateer  before  sunset. 

The  year  1744  saw  the  most  extensive  development  of 
privateering.  Rhode  Island  had  twenty-one  privateers  (not 
including  the  colony  sloop  Tartar )  at  sea  during  the  year,  and 
fourteen  at  sea  at  one  time  in  September  with  four  more  being 
fitted  out.  The  increase  in  the  interest  in  privateering  was 
greatly  fostered  by  France’s  entry  into  the  war,  the  lure  of  rich 
French  prizes  serving  as  an  incentive  to  the  cupidity  of  the 
New  England  merchants. 

The  crews  of  these  privateers  averaged  more  than  100  men 
per  vessel  and  taking  into  consideration  the  crews,  their 
families,  the  owners  and  their  families  and  employees,  together 
with  those  employed  or  interested  in  building,  outfitting  and 
supplying  the  privateers,  not  to  omit  the  lawyers  who  profited 
by  the  litigation  over  prizes,  it  will  be  seen  what  a  large  number 
of  persons  participated  in  the  industry.  For  indeed  it  was 
an  industry  or  commercial  adventure,  rather  than  naval 
service,  and  was  so  considered. 

Dr.  Alexander  Hamilton  visited  Newport  in  1744?  and 
under  the  date  of  August  20,  notes  in  his  diary:  “At  seven 
o’clock  I  went  with  one  Mr.  Scott  to  a  club,  which  sits  once  a 
week  upon  Mondays  called  the  Philosophical  Club.  But  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that  no  matters  of  philosophy  were 
brought  upon  the  carpet.  They  talked  of  privateering  and 
building  of  vessels ;  then  we  had  the  history  of  the  old  families 
of  Scotland,  where,  by  the  bye,  Grant  told  us  a  comic  piece  of 
history  relating  to  General  Wade  and  Lord  Lovel,”  which 
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Hamilton  goes  on  to  relate  in  full.  Scott  was  Edward  Scott, 
grand  uncle  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  master  of  the  Grammar 
school  at  Newport.  The  Philosophical  Club  had  been  organi¬ 
sed  a  couple  of  decades  earlier  by  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  later 
developed  into  the  Redwood  Library.  Grant  is  none  other 
than  Capt.  Sue  ton  Grant,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  privateer 
Prince  Frederick. 

About  a  month  later  on  Wednesday,  September  26,  1744, 
a  “ sorrowful  accident”  occurred.  As  John  Gidley  Esq., 
Capt.  Sueton  Grant  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Coddington,  Jr.,  the 
owners  of  the  privateer  Prince  Frederick ,  together  with  Mr. 
Taylor,  were  surveying  the  stores  of  the  privateer  in  a  ware¬ 
house  chamber,  a  pistol  by  some  means  was  accidentally  dis¬ 
charged  and  immediately  set  fire  to  about  500  wt.  of  gun¬ 
powder  in  several  casks.  The  dreadful  blast  blew  away  the 
roof  of  the  house  and  the  planks  on  the  sides  and  end,  and 
discharged  50  granades  and  60  powder  flasks,  a  large  jar  filled 
with  50  wt.  of  powder  and  all  manner  of  instruments  of  death 
and  a  number  of  muskets  and  pistols.  The  contemporary 
press  report  states :  ‘  ‘  The  damage  done  to  the  warehouse  and 
stores  is  computed  at  £1500,  but  to  the  astonishment  of  every 
one,  thro’  the  wonderful  Providence  of  GOD,  there  was  no 
life  lost,  nor  so  much  as  limb  broke.  The  aforesaid  Gentlemen 
were  all  blown  out  of  the  chamber  different  ways  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance,  with  their  cloths  all  on  Fire  and  are  very 
much  scorched  in  their  Heads,  Faces,  Hands  and  Legs,  but 
’tis  hoped  are  in  a  way  to  recover.” 

The  optimism  of  this  report  proved  not  to  be  justified  for 
the  next  issue  of  the  “ News-Letter”  reports:  “ notwith¬ 
standing  hopes  were  entertained  of  the  Recovery  of  the  four 
Qentlemen  that  were  blown  up  with  Gunpowder  last  week, 
three  of  them  are  since  dead,  viz:  Captain  Grant,  Mr.  Cod- 
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dington  and  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Gidley  is  supposed  to  be 
very  dangerous.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  consern  of  the 
whole  town  at  this  melancholy  Providence.  Mr.  Taylor  was 
a  stranger  here  and  employed  to  look  after  the  stores  of  the 
privateers.  Mr.  Coddington  was  son  of  Hon.  William  Cod- 
dington  by  his  first  wife,  granddaughter  of  Governor  Arnold, 
and  was  a  young  Gentleman  universally  respected  and  beloved 
for  his  amiable  Qualifications.  Captain  Grant  had  acquired 
a  general  good  character  with  all  people,  as  an  upright,  under¬ 
standing  and  industrious  Merchant  and  leaves  a  disconsolate 
Widow  with  a  numerous  family  of  children.”  Mr.  Gidley ’s 
death  occurred  within  a  few  days,  thus  completing  the  tragedy. 

Mrs.  Grant,  hearing  of  the  accident,  went  directly  to  the  dock, 
without  waiting  to  put  on  shawl  or  hat.  When  she  reached 
the  scene  she  saw  all  at  a  glance,  and  taking  off  her  Holland 
apron,  (every  matron  wore  one  when  attending  to  her  household 
duties) ,  she  cut  it  into  strips  with  the  scissors  that  hung  from  her 
side,  and  bound  up  the  wounds  of  her  dying  husband. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Grant  was  actively  engaged  in 
business.  He  was  interested  in  a  number  of  privateers,  had 
ventures  on  many  seas,  and  business  relations  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent.  Mrs.  Grant  took  all  upon  herself  and 
carried  it  to  a  successful  issue,  her  eldest  son  helping  her  when 
he  had  grown  a  little  older  and  had  acquired  knowledge 
enough,  under  her  training,  to  be  of  assistance  to  her.  At  the 
same  time  she  looked  carefully  after  the  education  of  her 
daughters.  How  well  this  was  done  could  be  shown  by  many 
of  their  letters. 

But  perhaps  no  better  illustration  of  Mrs.  Grant’s  force  of 
character  could  be  shown  than  her  success  in  a  court  of  law. 
With  large  interests  at  stake,  and  having  at  times  unscrupulous 
debtors  to  deal  with,  it  is  not  surprising  that  occasionally  she 
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was  drawn  into  litigation.  In  one  instance,  at  the  last  moment, 
she  discovered  the  duplicity  of  her  counsel,  and  at  once  went 
to  the  court-room.  Her  lawyer,  seeing  her  there,  urged  her  to 
retire,  but  without  effect;  and  when  the  judge,  disturbed  by 
the  interruption,  called  for  an  explanation,  she  stepped  for¬ 
ward,  told  why  she  was  there,  held  forth  the  evidence  of  her 
counsel’s  treachery,  and  asked  permission  to  argue  her  own  case. 
The  dignity  of  the  woman  and  her  clear,  business-like  address 
to  the  court  moved  the  judge,  who  allowed  her  to  lay  her  case 
before  the  jury;  this  she  did  in  a  manner  that  left  no  doubt  as 
to  the  truth  of  her  statement,  and  the  jury,  after  a  short 
deliberation,  gave  her  the  verdict.1 

In  July  1746,  Governor  Greene  of  Rhode  Island  wrote  in 
regard  to  privateering :  ‘  ‘  There  being  out  of  this  colony,  and 
fitting  out  on  that  account,  three  ships  of  about  twenty  guns 
each;  one  snow,  and  four  brigantines,  of  about  sixteen  guns 
each;  and  four  sloops,  of  about  twelve  guns  each;  which  are 
all  manned  from  this  place  and  are  actually  out  on  their  cruise, 
saving  one  brigantine  and  two  sloops,  now  fitting  out  .  .  .” 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  privateers  had  declined  to 
12,  or  indeed  really  to  10,  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  had  probably  been  lost  before  this  time. 
Privateering  steadily  declined  during  the  later  years  of  the  war. 

Richard  Partridge  in  1757,  referring  to  Rhode  Island’s 
activity  in  King  George’s  War,  wrote:  “Its  well  known  that 
the  colony  aforesaid  is  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  French  and 
much  an  object  of  their  resentment  on  account  of  the  great 
mischief  done  to  their  trade  during  the  last  war  by  Rhode 
Island  privateers  of  which  they  fitted  out  more  than  any  other 
of  the  northern  colonies.”  By  “northern  colonies”  Partridge 
meant  the  continental  colonies  as  in  contrast  to  the  southern 
or  insular  colonies  of  the  West  Indies. 


1.  See  Mason,  George  C.  “Reminiscences  of  Newport”. 
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The  cruises  of  the  various  Rhode  Island  privateers  are 
taken  up  in  detail  in  the  following  pages. 


THE  SEAL  USED  BY 
JOHN  BANISTER  OF  NEWPORT 
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SAILING  ORDERS  RELATING  TO  THE  PRIVATEER  ST.  ANDREW  AND  THE 

COLONY  SLOOP  TARTAR 
From  original  in  Rhode  Island  State  Archives 

Courtesy  of  Society  of  Colonial  Wars 


CHAPTER  II 


The  Virgin  Queen , — Captain  Hall 

Saturday,  the  first  of  September,  1739,  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  Rhode  Island  privateering.  On  that  day  two 
sloops,  the  Virgin  Queen  and  the  Revenge  sailed  from  Newport, 
the  first  privateers  out  of  Narragansett  Bay  in  King  George’s 
War. 

The  Virgin  Queen  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Charles  Hall, 
who  had  been  commissioned  by  the  governor  on  August  29 
with  a  “letter  of  marque  and  reprisal”,  and  was  owned  by 
Capt.  George  Wanton  and  Company,  the  company  being 
John  Gidley  and  John  Banister.  Banister  had  a  third  interest. 
She  was  a  vessel  of  33  tons,  mounted  six  carriage  guns  and 
six  or  eight  swivel  guns,  carried  36  able  men  and  was  well 
fitted  with  small  arms,  ammunition  and  stores.  It  cost 
£2400  Rhode  Island  money  to  fit  her  out.  She  headed  for 
the  waters  of  the  West  Indies,  where  she  planned  to  cruise, 
preying  on  Spanish  commerce.  She  touched  first  at  Turks 
Island  about  September  1 5  with  the  hope  of  getting  more  men 
for  her  crew,  but  failing  in  this,  proceeded  to  Hispaniola,  with 
the  design  of  making  a  descent  upon  a  small  town  called 
Puerto  Plate.  On  October  7,  she  arrived  off  the  town  and 
anchored  under  the  fort,  pretending  to  be  a  neutral  Dutch 
trader  from  Curacao.  Captain  Hall  planned  to  make  a  land¬ 
ing  under  cover  of  darkness  and  to  surprise  the  town  at  night. 
This  was  found  impractical  because  the  inhabitants,  sus- 
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pecting  that  they  were  pirates,  kept  a  good  watch  both  around 
the  bay  and  at  the  fort.  The  Governor  of  the  place  being 
sick  and  understanding  that  they  had  a  surgeon  on  board,  sent 
word  that  he  would  like  to  have  him  come  ashore  and  bleed 
him.  Captain  Hall  acceded  to  this  request  and  accordingly 
the  ship’s  doctor,  the  quartermaster,  Thomas  Newton,  and 
the  linguister,  as  the  interpreter  was  called  in  those  days,  went 
on  shore  and  waited  on  the  Governor  the  next  morning.  They 
informed  him,  apparently  without  any  scruples  about  lying, 
that  they  had  flour  and  other  provisions  to  sell  and  invited 
him  to  come  on  board  the  Virgin  Queen.  Being  ill,  he  declined 
the  invitation,  but  after  being  bled,  sent  his  lieutenant  to  make 
some  purchases.  As  soon  as  the  lieutenant,  accompanied  by 
some  others  of  the  inhabitants,  came  aboard  the  vessel,  they 
were  immediately  seized  and  secured  so  they  could  not  escape. 
Thereupon  ten  of  the  crew,  with  as  little  idea  of  courtesy  as 
they  had  of  truth,  landed  and  leaving  three  to  guard  their 
boat,  the  remaining  seven  marched  up  to  the  fort  in  a  friendly 
manner,  surprised  the  garrision  and  took  possession  of  the 
place.  After  dismounting  the  cannon,  and  raising  the  English 
flag  on  the  fort,  they  went  back  to  meet  their  comrades  who 
had  been  reinforced  by  nine  more  men  from  the  vessel. 
These  nineteen  men  then  boldly  marched  to  the  town.  By 
this  time  the  Spaniards  were  aroused  and  alarmed  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  them  rapidly  arming  themselves  pre¬ 
pared  to  defend  their  town.  They  shouted:  “Come  on 
Englishmen”  in  derision  and  fired  upon  the  Rhode  Island  men, 
who  continued  to  advance  cheering  all  the  while,  until  they 
got  within  pistol  shot  of  the  enemy,  when  ten  of  them  dis¬ 
charged  their  small  arms  against  the  Spaniards  with  such 
effect  that  the  latter  began  to  retreat.  Our  men  advanced 
firing  until  the  enemy  were  entirely  routed.  Captain  Hall 
lost  not  a  man  in  the  fighting,  while  the  Spaniards  lost  three 
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killed  and  one  wounded  at  the  taking  of  the  fort  and  many 
during  the  attack  on  the  town.  Upon  entering  the  town,  the 
privateersmen  plundered  it  of  everything  that  was  thought  to 
be  valuable.  They  looted  the  Spanish  church  of  two  gold 
candlesticks,  and  two  silver  candlesticks,  together  with  about 
thirty  pounds  weight  of  other  silver.  The  value  of  what  they 
carried  oh  was  estimated  as  enough  to  yield  each  common 
sailor  a  share  of  a  hundred  pounds  at  least.  They  remained 
in  the  town  all  day,  and  burned  every  house,  there  being  about 
two  hundred  in  the  town.  In  the  evening  they  returned  to 
their  vessel  and  brought  her  alongside  the  fort,  where  they 
loaded  on  board  the  six  large  brass  eight-pounder  guns,  (one 
account  says  six-pounders)  that  they  had  dismounted  earlier 
in  the  day.  They  took  as  a  prize  a  small  schooner  that  lay  in 
the  harbor  laden  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  brandy,  and 
then  sailed  away  to  Turks  Island,  where  the  quartermaster  left 
them.  Captain  Hall  sailed  to  New  Providence  where  he 
planned  to  join  one  Capt.  Charles  Walker  and  in  consort  with 
him,  to  make  a  descent  upon  some  of  the  small  towns  and 
villages  on  the  coast  of  Cuba.  Quartermaster  Newton 
returned  via  New  York  to  Newport,  where  he  arrived  on 
December  8.  Later  it  was  reported  that  the  gold  candlesticks 
were  silver  with  a  gold  finish,  that  only  two  of  the  cannon  were 
brass,  the  rest  being  iron,  and  that  the  crew  would  only  share 
about  50  pieces-of-eight  per  man.  The  owners’  shares  were 
said  to  have  been  shipped  home  via  Boston.  The  Virgin 
Queen  went  to  the  Cuban  coast  where  the  crew,  while  manning 
and  fitting  a  perriauger,  sighted  two  Spanish  launches.  Cap¬ 
tain  Hall’s  perriauger  gave  chase,  capturing  one  of  the  Spanish 
vessels  and  driving  the  other  ashore.  The  Spaniards  landed 
their  cargo  and  tried  to  defend  it,  holding  Captain  Hall’s  men 
off,  until  the  Virgin  Queen  sailed  up  to  their  assistance,  where¬ 
upon  the  Spaniards  fled,  leaving  between  13,000  and  14,000 
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pieces-of-eight,  which  Captain  Hall  seized  and  took  into 
New  Providence. 

During  October,  Captain  Hall  in  the  Virgin  Queen  took  a 
prize  11 to  the  value  of  more  than  all  he  had  taken  before”  and 
appears  to  have  carried  her  into  Jamaica.  From  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  this  vessel,  his  crew  received  a  share  of  more  than  1000 
pieces-of-eight  for  each  man.  This  is  apparently  the  vessel 
which  Banister  refers  to  as  having  on  board  40,000  pieces-of- 
eight. 

Late  in  the  year  1739  Captain  Hall  in  the  Virgin  Queen 
captured  a  Spanish  “ canoe”  laden  with  20,000  pieces-of-eight, 
a  decidedly  rich  haul,  which  he  brought  into  New  Providence 
in  the  Bahamas.  Among  the  Spaniards  captured  in  the  canoe 
were  some  sailors  belonging  to  a  Spanish  ship,  which  had  a 
cargo  of  two  million  pieces-of-eight.  Captain  Hall  imme¬ 
diately  sailed  in  quest  of  this  promising  prize.  He  failed  to 
fall  in  with  this  treasure  ship,  but  during  the  cruise,  met  and 
seized  on  November  17,  19  and  20,  a  prize  each,  three  in  all. 
One  was  a  richly  laden  Spanish  sloop,  with  tissues,  gold  and 
silver  brocades,  Flanders  lace,  wrought  plate,  virgin  silver  and 
coin.  The  three  prizes  were  valued  in  all  at  about  £30,000 
to  £40,000.  He  convoyed  this  sloop  into  New  Providence, 
and  then  sailed  again  in  January  on  a  third  cruise.  The  crew 
shared  about  300  pieces-of-eight  per  man  and  goods  to  the 
value  of  £4,000  were  sent  home  to  the  owners.  The  “Boston 
Post-Boy”  for  March  24,  1740,  states  that  Capt.  Charles  Hall 
4 ‘had  taken  a  prize  of  1,000  pieces-of-eight  for  a  Breakfast”. 
The  Virgin  Queen  overhauled  a  vessel  on  which  were  two 
Spaniards,  whose  effects  were  demanded  by  Captain  Hall,  and 
with  some  reluctancy  at  last  delivered  over  to  him. 

Captain  Hall  met  with  such  extraordinary  success  that  the 
owners  of  the  Virgin  Queen ,  George  Wanton  and  Company, 
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planned  to  have  his  statue  finely  cut  out  of  a  block  of  marble 
representing  Captain  Hall  standing  4  ‘  upon  a  handsome 
pedistle  with  each  foot  upon  a  Spaniard’s  neck”.  Satisfied 
with  their  profits,  the  crew  of  the  Virgin  Queen  broke  up  at 
New  Providence,  only  7  or  8  of  them  remaining  with  the  sloop. 
Captain  Hall  recruited  a  new  crew  for  the  Virgin  Queen  and 
sailed  on  another  privateering  cruise.  The  “New  York 
Gazette”  says  of  them:  “we  wish  them  the  same  success, 
or  better,  than  they  have  formerly  had,  for  the  honor  of  the 
English  arms  in  general,  but  especially  those  of  the  place 
where  they  first  fitted  out,  which  have  always  proved  terrible 
to  and  successful  against  the  enemies  of  these  Colonies.”  The 
“Post-Boy”  said,  of  Hall:  “we  can  look  upon  him  to  be  a 
match  for  any  pickeroon  Spaniard  that  dare  venture  out  of 
their  ports.”  On  this  cruiSe  the  Virgin  Queen  captured  a 
Spanish  schooner  of  Small  value  and  sent  her  into  New 
Providence. 

Returning  from  this  cruise  the  Virgin  Queen  anchored  at 
Crooked  Island  in  the  Bahamas,  where  Captain  Hall  hoped  to 
be  able  to  obtain  a  cargo  that  would  make  the  northern  voyage 
profitable.  On  March  28  Captain  Hall,  accompanied  by 
Thomas  Wyatt,  company’s  quartermaster  of  the  Virgin  Queen , 
rowed  over  to  a  sloop  commanded  by  Captain  Cornett  or 
Cornett,  a  Frenchman,  and  negotiated  with  Monsieur  Simone, 
another  Frenchman,  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  some  ambergris, 
that  belonged  to  the  Virgin  Queen.  Simone  returned  with 
them  to  the  Virgin  Queen  and  bought  the  ambergris  at  nine 
rials  per  ounce,  agreeing  to  pay  in  goods  which  he  had  on  board 
a  privateer  sloop,  commanded  by  Captain  Joseph  Prue  (or 
Price)  of  South  Carolina.  The  three  men  then  went  over  to 
Prue’s  sloop,  probably  the  Sea  Nymph ,  and  stayed  to  dinner 
there.  About  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  Capt.  Charles 
Walker,  commander  of  a  New  Providence  privateer  sloop 
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called  the  Nassau  anchored  alongside  Captain  Prue’s  sloop. 
Walker  said  that  he  intended  to  sail  again  immediately  and 
told  Hall  to  send  orders  to  the  Virgin  Queen  to  have  her  follow 
the  Nassau.  Hall  replied  ‘  ‘  I’ll  carry  her  out  myself”.  Shortly 
afterward  Captain  Hall  got  into  his  canoe  to  go  to  his  sloop, 
but  Wyatt  delayed,  and  some  words  followed.  Wyatt  used 
“such  saucy  language”  that  Hall  threatened  to  strike  him, 
whereupon  he  jumped  overboard,  swam  back  to  Prue’s  sloop 
and  tried  to  climb  up  the  cable.  Hall  pursued  Wyatt  and 
dragged  him  back  into  the  canoe,  which  by  this  time  was  close 
alongside  Prue’s  sloop.  Wyatt  struggled  free  from  the 
clutches  of  Hall’s  men  and  jumped  aboard  the  deck  of  Prue’s 
vessel,  shouting  at  the  same  time  “You  are  a  pirate”.  Imme¬ 
diately  as  if  it  had  been  a  pre-arranged  signal  some  of  Prue’s 
men  jumped  into  Hall’s  canoe,  seized  him  and  told  him  that 
he  was  a  prisoner.  Hall  and  his  men  were  confined  over  night 
on  Prue’s  vessel.  The  next  morning  Captain  Walker  with 
some  of  his  men  rowed  Hall’s  canoe  over  to  the  Virgin  Queen , 
where  he  was  received  in  a  friendly  fashion  by  the  crew,  who 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  events  of  the  preceding  evening. 
Walker  and  his  men  seized  the  arms  chest  and  overpowered 
the  unsuspecting  crew  of  the  Virgin  Queen ,  after  which  they 
sailed  her  over  to  the  other  sloops  and  anchored  her  between 
them. 

Prue  then  took  Hall  back  to  the  Virgin  Queen ,  but  would 
not  let  him  go  into  the  round  house.  Captain  Walker  then 
demanded  the  key  of  Hall’s  chest,  but  the  latter  refused  to 
give  it  up.  Walker  ordered  his  men  to  go  below,  bring  the 
chest  up  and  to  carry  it  on  board  the  Nassau.  Hall  shouted 
that  the  chest  should  not  leave  the  Virgin  Queen  except  over 
his  dead  body,  and  ordered  Walker’s  men  not  to  touch  it  at 
their  peril.  With  an  oath  Prue  shouted  that  both  the  chest 
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and  Captain  Hall  would  go  on  the  Nassau ,  and  as  he  shouted 
he  grabbed  hold  of  Captain  Hall.  Two  of  Prue’s  men  joined 
in  the  attack  and  Captain  Hall  was  thrown  about  the  deck 
several  times  in  the  scrimmage.  At  last 4  ‘  they  got  him  across 
the  yards  over  the  gunnel”  and  held  him  so  tight  that  he  could 
not  stir,  while  Captain  Prue  took  the  key  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  gave  it  to  Captain  Walker.  Then  they  threw  Captain 
Hall  head-foremost  into  the  canoe  and  carried  him  on  board 
the  Nassau,  together  with  three  of  the  crew  of  the  Virgin 
Queen.  When  they  reached  the  Nassau,  Wyatt  punched 
Captain  Hall  in  the  head,  after  which  Hall  was  put  in  irons. 
At  sunset  Captain  Walker  forced  Captain  Hall  to  sign  a  paper, 
the  contents  of  which  he  had  not  read,  and  then  let  him  go 
back  to  his  sloop.  Prue  and  Walker  immediately  set  sail  and 
disappeared,  carrying  with  them  Thomas  Wyatt,  a  negro 
named  Ben,  who  belonged  to  the  Widow  Courant  of  New 
Providence,  over  500  pieces-of-eight,  that  belonged  to  the  Virgin 
Queen,  and  also  the  ambergris,  for  which  Simone  had  not  paid. 

Thomas  Wyatt,  John  McCarthy,  Samuel  Robins,  John 
Brown,  Ben  Courant  (a  negro  slave  belonging  to  Widow 
Courant)  and  two  Indians,  Samuel  and  Joshua,  served  on  the 
Virgin  Queen  at  this  time. 

After  the  disastrous  affair  at  Crooked  Island,  the  Virgin 
Queen  sailed  north  for  her  home  port,  Newport,  where  she 
arrived  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  April  14,  1740. 

Captain  Hall  was  recommissioned  on  May  6,  immediately 
beat  up  for  volunteers  and  refitted  for  another  cruise.  On 
Tuesday,  May  15,  1740,  he  sailed  again  from  Newport  in  the 
Virgin  Queen,  which  now  mounted  8  carriage  guns  and  10 
swivels  and  carried  a  crew  of  40  men.  She  touched  at  New 
York  on  May  19,  where  she  remained  until  June  5,  when  she 
sailed  south  in  consort  with  the  sloop  Stephen  and  Elizabeth, 
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20  (carriage  and  swivel)  guns,  no  men,  Captain  Langdon,  in 
quest  of  Spanish  treasure  on  sea  or  shore.  They  fought  a 
Spanish  privateer  of  14  guns  for  four  hours,  but  could  not 
board  her  on  account  of  the  high  seas,  after  which  they  touched 
at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  whence  they  sailed  on  July  n,  1740. 

The  Virgin  Queen  and  the  Stephen  and  Elizabeth  cruised  in 
consort  and  arrived  off  the  Cuban  coast  towards  the  last  of 
July.  They  coasted  along  the  southeast  shore  of  the  island 
and  found  the  wreck  of  a  Spanish  privateer  which  they  plun¬ 
dered,  carrying  off  six  carriage  and  eight  swivel  guns,  before 
the  wind  blew  up  such  high  seas  that  they  were  forced  to 
abandon  the  prize.  Thence  they  sailed  to  Santiago  de  Cuba 
and  took  several  perriaugers.  On  August  8,  they  entered  a 
river,  landed  men,  and  attacked  a  small  town,  but  were 
repulsed  by  the  Spaniards.  After  this  they  took  a  small 
schooner,  and  then  went  to  the  Windward  Passage  to  cruise. 
At  nine  in  the  evening  of  August  16  they  came  athwart  a  large 
Spanish  sloop  of  80  tons,  which  fired  several  guns  at  the 
privateers,  but  finding  them  too  strong  for  her,  surrendered. 
She  was  bound  from  Cape  Francois  for  Cartagena  with 
supplies  for  the  galleons,  being  “  very  rich  and  deeply  loaded” 
with  cordials,  wine,  claret,  brandy,  etc.,  and  had  50,000  pieces- 
of-eight.  Hall  and  Langdon  carried  these  prizes  into  Charles¬ 
ton  on  August  30,  where  they  were  condemned  and  sold,  and 
a  division  made  of  the  spoils.  Hall’s  crew  at  first  refused  to 
sail  with  him  again,  but  finally  decided  to  do  so.  The  Virgin 
Queen  sailed  from  Charleston  in  September,  and  cruised  along 
the  coast  of  Cuba.  Having  had  some  more  trouble  with  his 
crew,  Hall  put  in  to  Jamaica,  where  he  complained  about  his 
men  to  Admiral  Vernon,  who  took  advantage  of  this  dis¬ 
agreement  to  add  to  the  forces  under  his  command.  The 
Admiral  may  well  have  had  a  private  grudge  against  Captain 
Hall  of  which  the  latter  was  probably  ignorant,  as  he  certainly 
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was  innocent  of  any  plan  to  hurt  the  Admiral.  The  “  London 
Gazetteer”  some  six  months  earlier  had  published  an  account 
of  Captain  Hall’s  exploits  at  Puerto  Plate  and  then  proceeded 
to  draw  an  ironical  parallel  between  the  success  of  the  immortal 
Captain  Hall  and  the  action  of  Admiral  Vernon  at  Porto  Bello; 
and  humorously  asserted  that  the  Common  Council  of  London 
was  preparing  an  Address  to  His  Majesty  upon  the  wonderful 
achievement,  that  the  glorious  Captain  Hall  was  to  receive 
the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box  and  was  also  intended  to 
represent  them  in  the  ensuing  Parliament.  Admiral  Vernon 
smarting  under  this  recent  attack  by  his  political  enemies  at 
home,  was  only  too  glad  to  find  the  unsuspecting  Captain 
Hall  in  his  power.  He  forthwith  impressed  into  His  Majesty’s 
service,  before  January  8,  17 40-1,  not  only  all  of  the  crew  of  the 
Virgin  Queen ,  but  also  Captain  Hall  himself  and  the  sloop. 
He  agreed  to  allow  Captain  Hall  £10  Jamaica  money  per 
month  for  himself  and  £60  Jamaica  money  per  month  for  the 
use  of  the  Virgin  Queen.  The  Rhode  Island  privateer  sloop 
became  a  tender  to  the  fleet  and  was  added  to  the  division 
under  Commodore  Lestock,  which  sailed  from  Port  Royal, 
Jamaica  on  January  24,  1 740-1,  on  the  unfortunate  expedition 
against  Cartagena,  the  Spanish  stronghold  on  the  north  coast 
of  South  America.  Thus  ended  the  career  as  a  privateer  of 
the  sloop  Virgin  Queen ,  the  first  Rhode  Island  privateer  to 
sail  in  King  George’s  War.  Her  part  in  the  disastrous  repulse 
before  the  great  fortress  of  Cartagena  belongs  to  the  annals 
of  the  British  Navy. 

Admiral  Vernon  also  impressed  into  His  Majesty’s  service 
the  New  York  privateer  Stephen  and  Elizabeth ,  commanded 
by  Captain  Langdon.  He  justified  these  actions  in  part  by  a 
somewhat  overdrawn  picture  of  the  disorder  and  lack  of 
discipline  on  American  colonial  privateers.  He  wrote:  “The 
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Commission  is  given  to  the  Captain  for  whose  good  Behavior, 
according  to  his  Instructions,  the  Owners  give  Bond;  but  the 
whole  Power  of  the  Sloop,  and  Direction  of  all  her  Proceedings, 
lie  in  a  Person  call’d  the  Company’s  Quarter  Master,  whom 
they  always  choose  for  being  the  profligatest  Fellow  in  the 
Crew;  and  tho  he  in  Reality  directs  all,  no  one  is  Security  for 
his  good  Behaviour.  And  it  is  surprising  any  one  can  submit 
to  such  a  wretched  Situation  to  be  Captain  of  a  Privateer, 
lorded  over  by  the  Company’s  Quarter  Master  supported  by 
the  Crew,  who  have  chosen  him  for  their  Champion;  and  ’till 
the  Constitution  is  altered,  I  fear  they  will  generally  prove  a 
Nursery  of  Pirates.”  The  Admiral’s  fears  were  not  justified 
by  subsequent  events,  and  the  tone  of  his  letter  reminds  one 
strongly  of  the  bitter  and  largely  false  accusations  of  Bello- 
mont,  Fletcher,  Dudley  and  Randolph,  a  half  century  earlier, 
reflecting  the  contempt,  dislike  and  jealousy  of  the  Crown 
officers  toward  the  American  colonials. 

Meanwhile  Banister  had  become  dissatisfied  with  Captain 
Hall  over  the  division  and  remittance  of  prize  money,  and  so  on 
January  14,  1 740-1,  commissioned  Capt.  John  Cane  to  go  to 
Jamaica  and  replace  Captain  Hall  in  the  command  of  the 
Virgin  Queen.  He  also  authorized  Daniel  Vanburg  of  Jamaica 
to  sell  the  Virgin  Queen ,  if  he  could  get  £400  for  her.  On 
October  19,  1741,  Banister  wrote  that  he  had  sold  his  interest 
in  the  Virgin  Queen  to  Captain  Wanton  and  that  the  sloop 
was  now  owned  by  Wanton,  Gidley  and  Grant. 
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The  Revenges  of  Newport 

Capt.  James  Allen,  Senior,  was  commissioned  on  Aug. 
28,  1739,  the  first  Rhode  Island  privateersman  in  this  war. 
He  commanded  the  privateer  sloop  Revenge ,  and  sailed  from 
Newport  on  Saturday,  September  1,  1739,  the  day  that  the 
Virgin  Queen ,  Captain  Hall,  sailed.  The  Revenge  was  a  very 
fine  new  vessel  of  80  tons,  mounted  with  10  carriage  guns  and 
10  swivel  guns,  and  was  owned  by  Capt.  John  Brown  and 
Peleg  Brown  of  Newport.  She  carried  a  crew  of  76  stout  able 
men,  most  of  them  sailors,  and  was  well  supplied  with  small 
arms,  ammunition  and  stores  necessary  for  her  voyage.  Like 
the  Virgin  Queen ,  she  headed  southward  for  the  West  Indies, 
seeking  Spanish  ships. 

In  October  or  November,  the  Revenge  captured  a  Spanish 
trader  with  10,000  pieces-of-eight  and  a  cargo  of  the  same 
value.  During  this  cruise  she  sailed  into  the  Bay  of  Honduras, 
where  she  met  with  a  schooner,  neither  vessels  showing  any 
colors,  although  the  Revenge  was  flying  a  pennant.  The 
Revenge  closed  up  on  the  other  vessel  and  fired  three  shots  at 
her.  One  went  close  by  the  stern,  the  second  cut  the  after 
clue  of  the  schooner’s  foresail  and  the  third  skimmed  her 
quarterdeck,  passing  under  her  boom.  The  schooner,  who 
was  well  armed  and  perhaps  a  privateer,  replied  by  firing  a 
broadside  into  the  Revenge.  Captain  Allen  stood  away  a  little, 
but  finding  the  damage  not  serious,  tacked  and  pursued  the 
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schooner.  The  latter  was  carrying  a  “bay  boat”  lashed  on 
one  side,  so  had  only  the  other  side  clear  for  action.  She 
likewise  came  about  in  order  to  be  at  no  disadvantage  and  to 
have  her  clear  side  presented  to  the  Revenge.  Captain  Allen  s 
vessel  easily  outsailed  the  schooner.  As  he  again  approached 
the  schooner  they  hailed  him,  but  their  hail  was  either  unheard 
or  disregarded.  Allen  lay  his  vessel  alongside  the  schooner  and 
poured  a  broadside  into  her  that  killed  one  of  her  men,  cut  her 
shrouds,  rigging,  and  mainmast,  and  beat  down  one  of  her 
swivel  guns.  The  schooner  returned  a  broadside,  shooting  the 
Revenge  “between  wind  and  water,  through  and  through  . 
Captain  Allen  then  hoisted  his  colors,  the  English  jack,  and 
tacked  again.  The  schooner  also  tacked  and  ran  so  close  to 
the  Revenge  that  her  skipper,  Captain  Williams,  could  recognize 
Captain  Allen,  whom  he  knew.  The  two  captains  exchanged 
reports  of  their  skirmish  and  parted  company.  The  schooner 
was  the  Whalebone  from  New  England. 

Later  Captain  Allen  fell  in  with  a  privateer  from  Jamaica 
and  the  two  cruised  together  off  the  north  coast  of  South 
America.  They  captured  a  vessel  laden  with  50  tons  of  gun¬ 
powder,  which  was  being  sent  from  the  neutral  Dutch  island 
of  Curacao  to  the  Spanish  port  of  Cartagena.  Captain 
Allen,  in  company  with  the  Jamaica  privateer,  captured  two 
more  Spanish  prizes,  “richly  laden,  of  a  considerable  value, 
(lately  belonging  to  poor  Jack)”.  Jack  seems  in  this  case  to 
have  been  used  as  a  derisive  epithet  similar  to  Dago.  They 
also  used  at  this  time  “Jack  Spaniard”  as  a  term  of  derision. 
Three  more  prizes,  making  six  in  all,  fell  into  their  hands.  The 
most  valuable  of  these  prizes,  a  French  vessel  carrying  powder 
for  Cartagena,  and  which  the  French  captain  offered  to 
ransom  for  “80,000  dollars”,  was  lost  upon  one  of  the  keys. 
The  Revenge  and  the  three  prizes  reached  Jamaica  early  in  or 
before  March  1739-40,  where  Captain  Allen  cleared  £20,000 
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from  these  prizes.  The  Revenge  convoyed  the  northbound 
fleet  of  merchant  vessels  from  Jamaica  to  New  England  in  the 
spring  of  1740,  arriving  at  Newport  on  May  24,  1740.  Captain 
Allen  captured  a  prize  on  his  first  cruise  that  was  sent  into 
New  Providence  where  £103-4-1  was  received  from  its  sale. 
Banister’s  negro,  Culfs,  seems  to  have  served  on  this  voyage 
and  received  £54-2-6  as  his  share  of  the  prize  money. 

The  exploits  and  profits  of  Captain  Hall  and  his  crew  had 
greatly  enthused  the  youths  of  Newport,  so  that  when  Captain 
Allen  sailed  on  his  next  voyage  he  had  to  turn  ashore  10  or 
12  men  who  wanted  to  go,  because  his  company  of  80  stout 
able  men  had  been  completed.  Captain  Allen’s  commission 
is  dated  June  9,  and  the  Revenge  sailed  from  Newport  on 
Thursday,  June  19,  1740,  again  steering  southward  to  cruise 
in  West  Indian  waters.  Frank,  one  of  Penelope  Pelham’s 
negro  slaves,  was  one  of  the  crew. 

John  Banister  of  Newport  was  associated  with  John  Brown 
in  the  ownership  of  the  Revenge  at  this  time,  and  Captain  Allen 
owned  a  quarter  share  of  the  vessel.  On  his  second  cruise  in 
the  Revenge ,  Captain  Allen  captured  the  large  French  sloop 
Postillion ,  100  tons,  which  hailed  from  St.  Domingo.  She 
had  a  cargo  of  gold,  silver,  tortoise  shell  and  ammunition,  had 
been  trading  with  the  enemy,  and  was  sent  into  Newport  by 
the  Revenge ,  where  she  arrived  on  October  23,  1740.  About 
the  middle  of  September,  when  off  Cape  Tiburon,  the  Revenge 
spoke  a  fleet  of  nine  English  storeships  and  a  Guineaman  under 
convoy  of  two  men-of-war.  The  Revenge  arrived  at  Newport 
on  October  20. 

Captain  Allen  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the 
Revenge  by  Capt.  Elisha  Berry,  who  was  commissioned  on 
Nov.  19,  1740.  Capt.  Robert  Gibbs  served  under  Captain 
Berry  on  the  Revenge  on  this  voyage,  and  Jacob  Lane  was 
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company’s  quartermaster.  They  cruised  in  West  Indian 
waters,  and  captured  an  American  schooner  hailing  from 
Sandwich,  that  had  been  captured  by  the  Spaniards,  less  than 
a  month  before.  They  carried  her  into  St.  Christopher,  where 
the  Court  allowed  them  half  the  vessel’s  value  as  salvage. 
Captain  Berry  then  took  on  a  skilled  pilot,  and  the  Revenge  set 
out  on  another  cruise  in  quest  of  two  Spanish  vessels,  that 
were  said  to  have  very  valuable  cargoes.  She  may  have 
captured  them,  for  she  soon  took  two  Spanish  prizes  into 
Jamaica.  One  was  a  “fine  Bermuda  built  sloop”,  which  she 
convoyed  into  Port  Morant,  before  January  8.  The  other 
seems  to  have  been  a  sloop  of  80  tons,  laden  with  cocoa,  which 
netted  a  share  of  £1000  each  for  the  common  sailors.  The 
Revenge  was  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  on  March  23,  1 740-1,  and 
sailed  before  the  end  of  the  month.  After  a  cruise  of  six  weeks, 
she  touched  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  arrived  at  Newport 
before  the  end  of  April. 

George  Fox  was  commissioned  captain  of  the  privateer 
sloop  Revenge ,  80  tons,  on  May  15,  1741.  She  was  still  owned 
by  Brown  and  Banister,  and  may  have  been  the  vessel  de¬ 
scribed  as  “Captain  John  Brown’s  privateer”,  which  was  in 
Newport  harbor  on  May  16,  1741,  and  fired  66  guns  in  the 
celebration  of  Admiral  Vernon’s  victory  at  Cartagena. 

The  sloop  Revenge ,  Captain  Fox,  on  June  26,  1741,  captured 
a  Spanish  sloop  of  20  tons,  which  was  sent  to  Philadelphia,  and 
there  re-registered  as  the  Rebecca  in  November.  When  off  the 
coast  of  Caracas  near  Buenayre,  the  Revenge  overhauled  and 
captured  a  fine  Bermuda-built  sloop  of  about  40  tons  called  the 
Triton.  She  convoyed  her  to  Newport,  where  the  two  vessels 
arrived  on  Friday  morning,  July  24.  On  the  voyage  north¬ 
ward  they  sighted  early  in  July,  off  Donna  Maria  Bay  near  the 
west  end  of  Hispaniola,  a  fleet  of  eleven  English  men-of-war. 
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Captain  Dept  of  the  Hampton  Court  sent  his  lieutenant  on 
board  the  Revenge.  Off  Crooked  Island,  Captain  Fox  sighted 
five  or  six  large  warships  standing  to  the  northward,  which 
were  probably  Admiral  Vernon’s  squadron,  but  Captain  Fox 
did  not  dare  to  approach  them  for  fear  they  might  be  Spaniards. 
The  prize,  which  was  condemned  at  Newport  the  Monday 
after  she  arrived,  was  laden  with  baled  goods,  17,000  pieces-of- 
eight,  cocoa,  arms  and  ammunition  and  carried  twenty  or  thirty 
good  negro  slaves.  The  vessel  and  cargo  were  estimated  as 
worth  not  less  than  £20,000.  The  captain  and  gunner  on  the 
prize  were  French,  and  the  sloop  was  said  to  have  been  fitted 
out  at  Curacao  by  some  Jews.  The  crew  confessed  to  selling 
powder  to  the  Spaniards,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  pistols 
were  found  hidden  in  the  bales  of  goods. 

The  New  Revenge. 

In  the  summer  of  1741  John  Banister  and  his  associates 
fitted  out  a  second  privateer  called  the  Revenge ,  and  in  order 
to  distinguish  her  from  the  old  Revenge  of  80  tons,  Banister 
often  spoke  of  her  as  the  New  Revenge.  She  was  a  sloop  of 
1 16  tons,  14  carriage  and  12  swivel  guns.  The  command  of 
the  New  Revenge  was  given  to  Capt.  James  Allen,  who  had  so 
successfully  commanded  the  old  Revenge ,  and  he  soon  signed 
up  a  crew  of  120.  On  August  19,  the  new  Revenge  was  “  in 
such  readiness  that  upon  advice  of  a  French  War”  she  could 
be  sent  to  sea  in  48  hours.  She  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
second  privateer  sloop  Revenge  of  Newport  of  115  tons,  which 
was  owned  by  Freebody  and  Norton,  and  was  at  this  time 
cruising  under  the  command  of  Captain  Norton. 

The  Revenge ,  Captain  Allen,  sailed  from  Newport  on  Sep¬ 
tember  17  or  18,  1741  convoying  the  brigantine  Italian  Packet, 
Captain  Harrison,  for  Cape  Fear.  On  the  20th,  in  a  storm,  the 
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Italian  Packet  lost  her  mast  and  had  to  put  back  to  Newport. 
The  Revenge  proceeded  to  the  Capes,  where  she  was  spoken 
by  a  vessel,  which  reached  Newport  before  September  30. 
Referring  to  Captain  Allen,  Banister  wrote:  ''I  hope  he  will 
have  the  fortune  of  redeeming  the  honour  Norton  lost  us.” 
This  evidently  refers  to  Captain  Norton’s  refusal  to  chase  two 
Spanish  privateers  on  August  5,  news  of  which  reached 
Newport  by  this  time. 

The  Revenge ,  Captain  Allen,  cruised  along  the  north  coast 
of  South  America,  and  off  the  coast  of  Caracas  captured  a 
valuable  Dutch  prize  that  had  been  trading  with  the  Spaniards. 
She  was  the  schooner  Three  Sisters,  laden  with  rum  and 
molasses,  which  reached  Newport  on  November  26,  I741- 
This  vessel  and  cargo  were  valued  at  £20,000.  On  November 
17,  1741,  Captain  Allen  captured  a  French  sloop  trading  with 
the  enemy  on  the  Spanish  coast,  and  sent  her  into  Charleston, 
where  she  is  said  to  have  arrived  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
She  was  valued  at  £9,000.  During  this  cruise  the  Revenge 
chased  ashore  a  Spanish  snow  laden  with  wine,  both  the  vessel 
and  cargo  being  lost.  She  captured  two  Spanish  launches, 
took  out  their  cargoes,  and  sunk  them.  Continuing  north¬ 
ward  Captain  Allen  attacked  and  captured  off  Cuba  (given  in 
some  accounts  erroneously  as  off  Cape  Fear)  the  Spanish 
privateer  sloop  Great  Royal,  100  tons,  16  or  20  carriage  guns 
and  8  swivel  guns.  This  prize  is  also  described  as  a  fine 
Bermuda-built  richly-laden  Dutch  sloop  of  80  tons,  mounting 
10  carriage  and  10  swivel  guns,  (still  another  account  says  12 
carriage  and  1 2  swivel  guns) .  She  is  said  to  have  been  trading 
on  the  coast  of  Caracas  and  to  have  hailed  from  Curacao. 
One  account  states  that  she  fired  three  shots  at  the  New 
Revenge  without  showing  any  jack,  and  with  the  fourth  shot 
set  her  jack.  The  captain  intended  to  fire  a  broadside  into 
Captain  Allen’s  sloop,  but  was  prevented  by  a  negro,  who 
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A  SPANISH  SHIP  OF  THE  PERIOD 
From  a  Spanish  sea-pass  of  1745 
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Neta-Port,  Rhode- Ijlaud,  May  i.  1741 

THE  Sloop  Revenge,  burthen  about  One  hundred  a 
fifteen  Tons,  pr  there-aboutl,  mounting  about  Twenty-f 
Guns  large  and  fmall,  Capt»  Benjamin  Norton,  C6mmm< 
being  bound  on  a  cruifmg  Voyage  againft  th d  Spaniard*:  If 
Gentlemen  Sailors  or  others,  hav<e  a  mind  to  take  a  Cruize  in 
Sloop  let  them  repair  on  board  of  faid  Sloop  new  lying  at  Mr 
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knew  the  New  Revenge  and  told  him  that  if  he  fired  they  would 
all  be  cut  to  pieces  by  Captain  Allen.  These  various  news¬ 
paper  accounts  may  have  confused  the  Great  Royal  and  the 
Three  Sisters.  The  Revenge  and  her  prize  sailed  northward  in 
consort  and  off  the  “  Capes  of  Virginia”,  Captain  Allen  cap¬ 
tured  another  Spanish  ship.  He  loaded  the  captured  privateer 
out  of  this  ship  with  cocoa,  baled  goods  and  cash,  and  brought 
her  to  Newport  to  be  condemned.  The  Revenge  would  have 
taken  two  more  Spanish  sloops,  if  she  had  not  sprung  her 
bowsprit.  The  Revenge  and  the  Great  Royal  arrived  at 
Newport  on  January  n  or  12,  1 741-2.  John  Burke,  William 
Bennetland  and  William  Dunbar  served  under  Captain  Allen 
on  this  cruise.  Profiting  by  this  training  and  experience,  the 
two  latter  were  to  become  privateer  captains  themselves,  and 
the  former  to  become  first  lieutenant  of  a  privateer.  The  day 
before  they  took  the  last  prize  John  Wright’s  “poor  man 
Sillyman  died”. 

In  April  1742  the  sloop  (new)  Revenge  was  ordered  to  go  on 
a  merchant  voyage  to  Amsterdam  with  Robert  Bridges  as 
captain,  and  with  Captain  Von  Heinen  (probably  Capt. 
Solomon  Von  Heinen)  as  supercargo.  Later  Banister  sold  his 
interest  in  the  new  Revenge  to  Captain  Von  Heinen. 

Capt.  John  Freebody  and  Capt.  Benjamin  Norton  of 
Newport  who  had  become  the  chief  owners  of  the  sloop 
Revenge  early  in  1741,  fitted  her  out  in  May  for  a  privateering 
cruise,1  and  on  June  2,  1741,  Captain  Norton  received  a  priva¬ 
teer’s  commission  from  Governor  Ward.  She  is  usually 
described  as  115  tons,  but  is  called  100  tons  in  her  bond.  She 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  privateer  sloop  Revenge  of 
Newport,  80  tons,  which  was  at  sea  at  this  time,  nor  with  the 


1.  Many  of  the  papers  relating  to  this  cruise  are  printed  in  J.  F.  J  imeson  s  Privateering  and 
Piracy  in  the  Colonial  Period”. 
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privateer  sloop  (new)  Revenge ,  116  tons,  which  sailed  in 
September  while  this  Revenge  was  still  at  sea. 

The  crew  of  the  Revenge ,  when  she  sailed  from  Newport 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Norton,  were :  Master  Elisha 
Luther,  Captain’s  Quartermaster  Peter  Vezian,  Mate  John 
Gillmore,  Boatswain  James  Avery,  Gunner  John  Griffith,  Pilot 
Edward  Sampford  (alias  Sanford,)  Carpenter  Robert  Little, 
and  mariners  Humphrey  Walters,  Duncan  McKenley,  James 
Barker,  Thomas  Colson,  John  Holmes,  James  Ogleby,  Andrew 
Wharton,  Samuel  Webster,  Joseph  Frisle,  John  Swan,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Blanchard,  Alexander  Henry,  John  Brown,  James 
(Machon)  McGown,  Timothy  Northwood,  George  Densey, 
John  Smith,  Gideon  Potter,  John  Bennett,  John  Taylor,  Felix 
Burn,  Joseph  Farrow,  William  Austin,  William  Frisle,  William 
Higgins,  John  Wyatt  alias  Wright,  Captain’s  negro  and 
Drummer  Richard  Norton,  Cook  Edward  Almy,  Mate’s  negro 
Samuel  Kerby,  Cook’s  mate  Daniel  Walker  (a  negro),  a  man 
named  Price  and  a  “  shilling  crazy  fellow”.  At  New  York  the 
following  men  were  added  to  the  crew:  Lieutenant  William 
Stone,  Doctor  William  Blake,  mariners:  John  Waters,  John 
van  de  Hyder,  Edward  Webster,  Tulip  May,  Jeremiah  Har¬ 
mon,  John  Webb,  William  Jackson,  Barney  or  Bryan  Mc- 
Keeney,  Joseph  Marshall,  Evan  Morgan,  Ephraim  Read, 
Ralph  Gouch  (or  Couch),  Peter  McKenckings,  Quinten  Som- 
merwood,  Mathias  Sollen,  Flora  Burn,  Samuel  Henderson, 
William  Ramsey,  Thomas  Grigg,  John  Wild,  Samuel  Boundett 
or  Bourdeld,  James  Welch  and  John  Gregory,  and  Lieutenant 
Stone’s  servant,  a  negro,  called  John  or  Joseph. 

James  Ogleby  was  appointed  gunner’s  mate,  and  on  July 
1 2th,  Duncan  McKenley  was  chosen  company’s  quarter¬ 
master.  He  is  described  as  a  fit  person  for  that  post.  1 1  He 
wetted  his  commission  by  giving  the  people  a  tub  of  punch.” 
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Daniel  Walker  became  cook’s  mate,  and  John  Holmes  became 
boatswain’s  mate. 

Seven  men  enlisted  at  New  Providence,  viz:  Sam  or 
James  Jennings  (a  negro),  John  Arnold,  Nathaniel  Gwinn, 
Richard  Righton,  James  Hayes,  Thomas  Fryer  and  Samuel 
Nixon. 

John  Evergin  of  North  Carolina  was  on  the  prize  taken 
July  28,  and  joined  the  crew  of  the  Revenge.  John  Elderidge, 
Robert  Paterson,  John  Greenshaw,  Thomas  Sinclair,  Law¬ 
rence  Willson,  James  Hadley  and  John  Bruman  also  joined 
the  crew  of  the  Revenge ,  having  been  taken  on  the  prizes. 

George  Benson,  Indian  George,  one  Tallady,  Andrew  Field¬ 
ing,  one  Daniel,  and  John  Ryant  were  enlisted  at  New  York, 
but  left  the  Revenge  before  she  sailed.  Edward  Sanford  is 
reported  to  have  died  on  board  the  privateer  Hiumming  Bird. 

On  March  9,  1 741-2,  John  Adams,  James  Forsyth,  Robert 
Paterson,  John  Greenshaw,  James  Avery  and  Thomas  Sinclair, 
assigned  their  interest  in  the  Revenge's  prizes  to  Freebody  and 
Norton.  Avery  was  in  the  crew  of  the  Revenge  on  this  cruise, 
and  probably  the  others  were  also  in  her  crew.  They  may 
have  been  men  enlisted  from  the  prizes. 

Captain  Norton  made  his  return  to  the  Admiralty  Registrar 
on  May  13,  1741,  but  considerable  delay  occurred  before  he 
sailed.  At  4  a.  m.  on  Friday  morning,  June  5,  1741,  Capt. 
Benjamin  Norton  went  from  Taylor’s  Wharf,  Newport,  to  the 
Revenge ,  which  lay  off  Conanicut,  and  at  6  o’clock  Capt.  John 
Freebody,  the  principal  owner  of  the  Revenge ,  came  on  board 
with  several  sailors.  The  anchor  was  weighed  immediately, 
and  the  sloop,  manned  with  a  crew  of  40  men,  made  sail  for 
New  York  to  get  more  sailors,  a  doctor,  some  provisions  and 
other  stores.  The  wind  being  contrary,  the  Revenge  was 
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obliged  to  put  back  into  the  bay,  and  anchored  off  Conanicut 
about  8  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

Saturday  morning  the  Revenge  got  under  way  again  at 
4  o’clock  and  with  a  light  breeze  sailed  over  to  Block  Island, 
where  she  came  to  anchor  at  7  p.  m. “  over  against  the  £10,000 
pear”.*  At  four  the  next  morning  she  was  again  under  way, 
and  after  sailing  all  day  and  all  night  anchored  at  9  o’clock 
Monday  morning  in  Huntington  Bay.  They  sailed  from 
Huntington  Bay  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  reached  White 
Stone  at  eleven  in  the  evening.  The  Revenge  fired  a  gun  and 
beat  a  drum  to  let  them  know  she  was  a  privateer,  and  the 
ferry  boat  soon  came  off  and  spoke  her.  The  ferryman  said 
that  they  could  get  no  sailors  at  New  York  as  they  had  all  been 
taken  on  the  two  country  (province)  sloops.  At  midnight  the 
Revenge  anchored  at  the  Two  Brothers,  and  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  afternoon  an  account  was  taken  of  all  the  provisions  on  the 
vessel  together  with  the  cost,  and  a  list  of  the  crew  was  made. 
A  man  named  Price  asked  leave  to  go  to  New  York,  which  by 
the  way  they  usually  spoke  of  as  “  York”,  to  see  his  wife,  and 
the  captain  set  “  a  shilling  crazy  fellow  ashore,  not  thinking 
him  fit  to  proceed”  on  the  voyage. 

At  5  o’clock  Wednesday  morning  Captain  Freebody  started 
for  New  York  in  the  pinnace,  and  returned  at  1  o’clock  with 
news  that  the  Governor  refused  to  let  them  beat  up  for  volun¬ 
teers  as  the  city  was  already  “thinned  of  hands  by  the  two 
country  sloops”,  and  as  he  expected  that  more  recruits  would 
be  needed  for  the  West  Indian  expedition.  Three  of  the  crew, 
that  went  up  to  New  York  in  the  pinnace,  deserted,  and  at 
four  in  the  afternoon,  Edward  Sanford,  the  pilot,  went  ashore 
in  a  canoe  with  four  of  the  crew  without  leave.  When  he 
came  aboard  again  the  captain  talked  with  him  and  found  that 
he  was  a  mutinous,  quarrelsome  fellow,  and  so  ordered  him  to 
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bundle  up  his  clothes  and  go  ashore  for  good.  He  took  five  of 
the  crew  with  him  when  he  went.  After  this,  the  quarter¬ 
master  read  the  articles  of  the  agreement  to  the  29  men  that 
still  remained  out  of  the  41  that  had  sailed  from  Newport. 
These  men  signed  the  papers  and  became  legally  bound  for  the 
voyage. 

On  Friday  the  quartermaster  went  up  to  New  York  with  a 
letter  from  Captain  Norton  to  Captain  Freebody,  and  returned 
at  about  three  in  the  afternoon  with  orders  for  the  vessel  to  go 
to  New  York.  The  Revenge  weighed  anchor  at  5  a.  m.  on 
Saturday  the  13th,  and  sailed  up  to  New  York,  saluting  the 
town  with  7  guns,  as  she  dropped  anchor  at  7  o’clock.  Seven  was 
a  lucky  number  that  day,  for  they  enlisted  7  men  for  the  voyage. 
On  Wednesday  the  Revenge  dropped  down  the  harbor  to  the 
Narrows  and  anchored,  and  on  Thursday  the  pilot  came  on 
board  with  four  of  the  men  that  deserted  with  Sanford.  At 
2  p.  m.  the  captain  ordered  the  gunner  to  deliver  arms  to  all 
that  had  none,  and  twenty-five  men,  who  were  armed,  began 
target  practise,  firing  at  a  buoy,  “supposing  him  to  be  a 
Spaniard”.  The  quartermaster  comments,  “I  hope  to  God 
their  courage  may  be  as  good,  if  ever  they  meet  any”. 

At  10  a.  m.  on  Saturday  June  20,  H.  M.  S.  Squirrel ,  Capt. 
Peter  Warren,  arrived  from  Jamaica.  Four  years  later  he 
was  to  lead  the  Colonial  forces  against  Louisbourg  and  win  not 
only  the  capture  of  the  city,  and  the  honor  of  knighthood,  but 
the  affection  of  the  American  colonists,  who  named  the  town 
of  Warren,  Rhode  Island,  in  honor  of  him.  The  Revenge 
saluted  the  Squirrel  “with  three  guns,  having  no  more  loaded”, 
and  the  Squirrel  returned  the  salute  with  one,  whereupon  the 
crew  of  the  Revenge  gave  three  cheers,  which  the  crew  of  the 
Squirrel  returned.  Captain  Warren  told  Captain  Norton  that 
if  he  would  come  to  New  York,  he  would  put  him  on  a  “  route  ” 
which  would  be  of  service  to  his  voyage. 
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On  June  23,  Captain  Norton  went  to  New  York  with  a 
letter  asking  Davidson  to  go  as  mate  on  the  Revenge .  This 
refers  to  Capt.  Charles  Davidson  of  the  St.  Andrew.  It  had 
been  planned  to  have  the  St.  Andrew  and  Revenge  sail  in  con¬ 
sort  on  this  cruise,  but  lagging  enlistments  prevented  it.  The 
letter  was  sent  to  Captain  Potter,  probably  John  Potter  who, 
Sheffield  states,  had  an  interest  in  the  Revenge  in  1742,  and 
perhaps  had  purchased  it  as  early  as  this.  Captain  Norton 
returned  on  board  the  Revenge  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and 
brought  with  him  as  a  new  recruit,  John  Waters,  clerk  of  a 
Dutch  church.  On  Wednesday  morning  the  pilot  came  on 
board  with  news  that  Captain  Freebody  had  found  a  doctor 
on  Long  Island,  who  had  offered  to  go  on  the  Revenge.  The 
doctor  and  Mr.  Stone  came  on  board  at  6  p.  m.  to  see  Captain 
Norton,  who  had  gone  to  New  York.  They  did  not  stay,  but 
went  up  to  New  York  to  see  him.  The  doctor  was  a  drunkard 
and  wanted  too  much  pay,  so  Captain  Norton  would  not  hire 
him.  Irritated  by  the  delays,  the  crew  became  quarrelsome 
on  Thursday  morning,  and  an  unpleasant,  if  not  dangerous, 
situation  seemed  to  be  developing.  Under  the  date  of  Friday, 
June  26,  the  quartermaster  wrote:  “The  most  remarkablest 
day  this  great  while.  All  has  been  peace  &  quietness.”  On 
Saturday,  Captain  Norton  went  to  New  York  at  10  o’clock  in 
order  to  take  his  leave  of  Captain  Freebody  who  was  going  to 
start  for  Rhode  Island,  and  returned  on  board  at  2  p.  m.  with 
two  barrels  of  pork.  Captain  Love  in  the  Bermuda  privateer 
sloop  Anne ,  came  into  the  harbor  about  an  hour  later. 

Three  of  the  crew  of  the  Revenge  went  on  shore  and  dis¬ 
appeared  on  July  2,  but  the  next  morning  they  could  be  seen  on 
board  the  privateer  Humming  Bird.  The  owners  of  that 
privateer  had  made  them  drunk  and  had  then  enticed  them  on 
board  that  vessel.  About  10  o’clock  in  the  morning  Captain 
Norton  saw  the  canoe  of  the  Humming  Bird  going  ashore  with 
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the  kidnapped  members  of  the  Revenge’s  crew  in  her  and  also 
Joseph  Farrow,  who  had  come  from  Rhode  Island  on  the 
Revenge  and  to  whom  Captain  Norton  had  given  a  suit  of 
clothes.  Farrow  had  deserted  from  the  Revenge  and  signed 
up  as  boatswain  on  the  Humming  Bird.  Captain  Norton 
manned  the  pinnace  of  the  Revenge  and  sent  her  after  the 
canoe,  which  she  overtook  as  it  was  returning  from  the  shore. 
Farrow  and  the  three  deserters  were  dragged  from  the  canoe 
into  the  pinnace  and  brought  back  to  the  Revenge ,  but  later  in 
the  day  the  Humming  Bird’s  canoe  came  alongside  the  Revenge , 
and  Farrow  jumped  into  it  and  escaped.  The  pinnace,  which 
at  that  time  was  hauled  up  on  the  tackles,  was  hastily  let  down 
into  the  water  to  go  in  chase,  but  the  plug  was  out,  and  she 
almost  filled  with  water,  the  sailors  who  jumped  into  her 
being  “  green  hands  and  raw”.  In  the  confusion  the  canoe 
got  back  safely  to  the  Humming  Bird.  When  the  men  from 
the  Revenge  finally  went  to  demand  Farrow,  the  other  priva¬ 
teersmen  got  out  their  arms  and  would  not  allow  them  to 
board.  The  captain  of  the  Humming  Bird  then  came  on  board 
the  Revenge  and  asked  the  reason  for  the  disturbance.  Cap¬ 
tain  Norton  told  him  the  reason  and  forbade  him  to  carry 
Farrow  away.  But  if  he  should  carry  Farrow  away,  Norton 
vowed  that  when  he  ever  chanced  to  hear  of  him  in  the  West 
Indies,  he  would  go  ioo  leagues  to  meet  him,  and  take  ten  for 
one,  and  break  up  his  voyage,  and  send  him  to  his  owners  and 
give  his  people  a  good  dressing. 

The  next  day,  July  4,  the  Humming  Bird  weighed  anchor 
in  the  morning  and  started  for  Philadelphia,  but  new  trouble 
was  brewing.  At  4  p.  m.  the  lieutenant  and  two  sergeants 
belonging  to  Captain  Rigg’s  company  came  on  board  the 
Revenge  in  search  of  some  soldiers,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
on  the  Humming  Bird ,  which  was  then  lying  off  Coney  Island. 
They  wanted  the  Revenge  to  go  in  chase,  but  the  wind  and 
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tide  being  contrary,  they  were  forced  to  give  up  the  project. 
At  6  o’clock  a  ship  from  Lisbon  came  in,  and  also  a  sloop  from 
Turks  Island.  The  ship,  appearing  to  be  a  lofty  vessel,  was 
thought  to  be  a  70  gun  man-of-war,  and  as  there  were  several 
men  among  the  crew  of  the  Revenge ,  who  had  deserted  from 
the  navy,  Captain  Norton  hoisted  4 4  a  vief  *  in  the  Jack  and 
lowered  the  pennant  as  a  signal  for  the  pinnace,  which  had 
gone  ashore,  to  return.  The  deserters  planned  to  go  ashore 
in  the  pinnace,  and  so  escape  the  expected  press-gang  search. 
The  crew  of  the  sloop  and  the  ship  saw  the  signals  on  the 
Revenge ,  and  judging  her  to  be  a  man-of-war’s  tender  impress¬ 
ing  men,  quitted  their  own  vessels  and  went  ashore  to  hide  in 
the  bushes.  That  night  Captain  Norton  gave  the  crew  a  pail 
of  punch 4  4  to  recover  them  of  their  fright”. 

On  Sunday,  July  5,  the  Revenge  4 4 shipped  a  hand”  early 
in  the  morning,  and  the  mate  went  ashore  to  get  water.  The 
Revenge  weighed  anchor  in  the  afternoon  and  pulled  nearer  in 
shore  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  current.  During  the  past 
month  the  crew  had  consumed  9^/2  barrels  of  beef,  one  barrel 
of  pork,  and  14  barrels  of  bread.  She  then  had  on  board 
491^  barrels  of  beef,  29  barrels  of  pork  and  40  hundred  weight 
of  bread.  On  Monday  the  Humming  Bird  returned  and  also 
the  two  New  York  country  sloops  commanded  by  Capt. 
Richard  Langdon  and  Capt.  George  Cunningham.  The  crew 
of  Captain  Langdon’s  sloop  gave  three  cheers  as  they  came 
alongside  the  Revenge ,  which  the  crew  of  the  Revenge  returned, 
after  which  Captain  Norton  went  to  New  York  again  to  get  a 
ship’s  doctor.  A  sailor  came  on  board  the  Revenge  to  enlist,  but 
went  away  without  signing  the  papers.  On  Tuesday,  July  7, 
William  Blake,  formerly  on  Captain  Cunningham’s  sloop, 
enlisted  as  surgeon  on  the  Revenge ,  and  his  chest  and  goods  were 
taken  on  board  at  6  p.  m.,  when  Captain  Norton  returned  from 
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another  trip  to  New  York.  Two  days  later  they  careened  the 
Revenge ,  scrubbed  her,  and  “gave  her  boot  tops”. 

The  foregoing  account  gives  us  a  good  idea  of  the  trouble 
and  time  it  took  to  fit  out  and  man  a  privateer.  The  Revenge 
had  been  held  up  over  a  month  at  New  York  waiting  for  a 
doctor,  and  at  last  sailed  at  2  p.  m.  on  July  13  in  a  fresh 
west-south- west  gale,  and  was  soon  rolling  along  in  a  “  great 
swelling  sea”.  The  crew  were  given  their  gun  stations,  three 
at  each  quarter  deck  gun  and  its  opposite,  and  four  at  each 
of  the  deck  guns  and  its  opposite.  At  3  p.  m.  on  the  14th  they 
set  their  shrouds  up,  and  at  about  five  the  next  morning  they 
sighted  a  sail.  All  hands  were  called  on  deck,  and  the  sloop 
was  made  ready  for  action.  The  Revenge  fired  a  bow  chaser 
which  brought  the  other  vessel  to,  but  she  was  only  a  sloop 
from  Nantucket. 

Uneventful  days  slipped  by  until  July  28,  when  at  about 
5  a.  m.  in  latitude  310  59'  N.  and  Longitude  730  6'  W,  the 
Revenge  spied  a  sail  under  her  lee  bow  and  bore  down  on  her. 
When  within  gunshot  the  Revenge  fired  one  of  her  bow  chasers, 
and  the  other  sloop  immediately  lowered  all  her  sails  and  ran 
astern  of  the  Revenge.  The  master  of  the  prize  came  aboard 
and  reported  that  the  sloop  was  a  British  vessel  formerly  owned 
by  Thomas  Haday,  that  had  been  taken  on  July  5  off  Obricock 
(Ocracoke),  North  Carolina,  by  a  Spanish  privateer  commanded 
by  Don  Pedro  de  Estrada.  The  sloop  was  loaded  with  pork, 
corn,  beef,  oil,  pitch,  tar,  beans,  live  hogs  and  a  horse,  and  had 
a  crew  of  seven  men.  At  11  o’clock  Jeremiah  Harmon  was 
sent  on  board  the  prize  as  master,  with  John  Webb  as  mate 
and  four  men  as  a  prize  crew.  The  signal  orders  were:  “For 
signal,  hoist  your  Dutch  jack  at  mast  head;  if  we  hoist  first, 
you  answer  us,  &  do  not  keep  it  up  long.”  The  two  vessels 
were  to  cruise  in  consort. 
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At  about  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  Revenge  sighted 
another  sloop  and  gave  chase,  but  as  the  wind  dropped  to  a 
calm,  the  Revenge  was  forced  to  get  out  her  oars.  She  finally 
overhauled  the  other  vessel,  and  fired  a  bow  chaser  at  her, 
whereupon  the  sloop  tacked  suddenly  and  escaped  in  the  fog 
and  night.  The  Revenge  also  lost  sight  of  the  prize  in  the  fog, 
but  picked  her  up  on  August  i.  Meanwhile  the  two  English¬ 
men,  found  on  the  prize,  signed  up  as  crew  on  the  Revenge ,  and 
Captain  Norton  treated  the  crew  to  a  pail  of  punch  on  August  i. 

Two  days  later  the  Revenge  went  in  chase  of  a  schooner,  and 
fired  io  shots  at  her,  but  the  schooner  sailed  away,  and  being 
faster  than  the  privateer  escaped.  On  the  4th  the  lookout  at 
the  masthead  sighted  a  fleet  of  five  sails  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  Revenge  immediately  gave  chase,  following  them  all 
that  afternoon  and  night.  The  next  morning  the  chase  con¬ 
tinued,  and  the  Revenge  set  her  spritsail,  topsail,  and  square 
sail.  One  of  the  ships,  mounting  12  guns,  and  a  sloop  of  8  guns 
waited  for  the  Revenge ,  which  took  in  all  her  small  sails  and 
hoisted  her  pennant  as  she  approached  them.  The  ship  fired 
six  shots  at  the  Revenge  without  effect,  and  the  latter  gave  her 
a  broadside  and  then  stood  away.  The  sloop  tacked  and  bore 
down  on  the  Revenge  in  an  endeavor  to  get  her  between  the 
two  vessels,  and  then,  running  alongside,  fired  into  the  Revenge. 
The  crew  of  the  Revenge  gave  three  cheers,  fired  a  broadside 
and  a  volley  of  small  arms  at  the  sloop  and  gave  three  huzzas. 
The  ship  continued  to  fire  at  the  Revenge ,  which  returned  a 
broadside,  that  shot  holes  in  the  ship’s  side  and  tore  her  rigging 
and  sails.  The  two  vessels,  which  were  Spanish  privateers, 
soon  sailed  away,  and  Captain  Norton  refused  to  follow  them, 
as  he  said  they  were  not  rich  enough  prizes.  Norton  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  told  his  men  that  if  they  fired  one  gun  more  at 
the  Spaniards,  he  would  swear  piracy  against  them.  The 
crew  of  the  Revenge  were  disappointed,  as  they  wished  to 
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continue  the  fight.  This  engagement  took  place  in  290  26'  N 
and  740  30'  W.  and  no  one  on  the  Revenge  was  injured. 

Monday,  August  10,  found  the  Revenge  rushing  forward, 
driven  through  a  rather  heavy  sea  by  a  stiff  northwest  breeze. 
At  5  a.  m.  she  picked  up  Hog  Island  and  New  Providence,  and 
fired  a  gun  to  summon  a  pilot.  The  pilot  boat  came  out  about 
eight  o’clock  bringing  Jeremiah  Harmon,  master  of  the  prize, 
which  had  arrived  the  day  before.  On  their  way  into  the  harbor 
the  Revenge  saluted  H.  M.  S.  Rose ,  the  station  ship,  with  seven 
guns  and  she  returned  the  salute  with  three.  Soon  after  this 
the  Revenge  ran  ashore  in  front  of  Major  Stewart’s  house  and 
lay  there  until  the  Rose  sent  over  a  boat  to  carry  the  Revenge’s 
anchor  out,  by  which  process  they  soon  warped  her  afloat. 
Captain  Norton  called  on  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  and 
later  the  prisoners  were  sent  ashore  in  the  pinnace. 

By  Wednesday  all  the  corn  had  been  unloaded,  and 
aa  clear  hole”  had  been  made  “of  the  prize”.  At  nine  that 
evening  a  thunderstorm  broke,  and  the  Revenge  was  struck  by 
lightning  and  badly  damaged.  The  bolt  struck  the  mast  and 
shivered  it  very  much,  besides  tearing  a  piece  off  the  hounds. 
As  it  fell,  it  tore  up  the  bitts,  broke  in  the  hatchway,  and  burst 
through  both  sides  of  the  sloop,  starting  the  planks  under  her 
wale,  melting  several  cutlasses  and  pistols,  and  firing  off 
several  small  arms,  the  bullets  of  which  stuck  in  her  beam. 
The  crew  were  “all  thunderstruck”  and  did  not  notice  that 
the  Revenge  had  sprung  a  leak.  Finally  when  the  master 
stepped  over  the  side  to  examine  the  extent  of  the  damage,  he 
put  his  foot  on  a  plank  that  was  started,  leaving  a  gap  where 
the  water  was  pouring  in.  The  guns  were  all  carried  over 
to  the  starboard  side  “to  give  her  a  heel”,  and  then  it  was 
discovered  that  the  pumps  would  not  work.  “The  careful 
carpenter  had  ne’er  a  pump  box  rigged  or  fit  to  work.”  Had 
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the  men  from  H.  M.  S.  Rose  not  come  to  the  rescue,  the 
Revenge  would  have  sunk,  but  the  guns  were  transferred 
rapidly  to  the  prize  and  the  Revenge  repaired.  Most  of  the 
crew  were  on  shore  at  the  time  of  the  disaster,  but  William 
Jackson  of  the  Revenge  was  injured  by  the  lightning,  and  the 
boat  was  sent  ashore  for  the  doctor.  James  Avery,  the  boat¬ 
swain,  was  discharged  for  neglect  of  duty,  and  Ralph  Gouch 
(or  Couch)  was  appointed  boatswain  in  his  place. 

On  Friday,  Capt.  Thomas  Frankland1  of  H.  M.  S.  Rose 
visited  the  Revenge  to  examine  the  damage,  after  which  he  sent 
his  carpenter  to  work  on  the  Revenge ,  and  used  his  influence  to 
get  a  necessary  piece  of  timber.  The  provisions  were  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Revenge  to  the  prize,  so  that  the  carpenters  would 
have  a  free  place  to  work,  and  the  next  few  days  were  occupied 
by  repair  work  and  court  proceedings.  Quartermaster  Vezian 
wrote :  4  ‘  There  are  no  lawyers  in  this  place,  the  only  blessing 
that  God  could  bestow  on  such  a  litigious  people.”  The 
cargo  of  the  prize  was  sold  on  August  21  and  also  one  of  the 
prisoners,  a  rather  notorious  negro  slave,  known  as  Signor 
Capitano  Francisco,  who  had  commanded  a  company  of 
Indians,  mulattoes  and  negroes  at  the  retaking  of  St.  Augustine. 
He  was  sold  under  the  name  of  Don  Blass  and  brought  34 
pieces-of-eight.  The  prize  sloop  was  sold  at  auction  on 
Saturday  for  325  pieces-of-eight,  and  was  bought  by  Captain 
Frankland.  On  Wednesday,  September  2,  1741,  the  Revenge 
enlisted  seven  new  men,  and  weighed  anchor  at  8  a.  m.  The 
Rose’s  barge  came  over  to  the  Revenge ,  and  the  lieutenant 
searched  the  privateer’s  hold  to  see  that  she  did  not  carry  off 
any  deserters  from  the  man-of-war,  after  which  Capt.  Richard 
Thompson  of  New  Providence  piloted  the  privateer  out  of  the 
harbor.  Thursday,  the  first  day  at  sea,  they  held  near  the 
mast,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  an  auction  sale  of  the  plunder 

1  Later  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Frankland. 
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taken  from  the  prize,  which  netted  over  50  pieces-of-eight. 
The  weather  remained  moderate  until  about  four  o’clock 
Friday  morning,  when  they  hauled  down  the  mainsail  in  order 
to  get  clear  of  the  Keys,  and  finally  lay  to  under  a  ballast 
mainsail,  as  the  wind  increased  to  near  a  hurricance.  The 
weather  gradually  moderated,  and  on  Sunday  they  shook 
both  reefs  out  of  the  mainsail,  got  clear  of  the  coral  reefs,  and 
stood  out  of  the  hurricane.  ‘  ‘  Very  few  godly  enough  to  return 
God  thanks  for  their  deliverance.” 

Sunday,  September  13,  was  celebrated  by  Captain  Norton 
giving  the  “ people”  (i.  e.  crew)  a  case  bottle  of  rum  as  a 
££  tropick  bottle”  for  his  pinnace,  which  the  “ people” 
christened  by  the  name  of  the  Spaniard’s  Dread.  At  1 1  a.  m. 
they  sighted  Hispaniola  and  the  island  of  Tortugas,  but  hard 
gales  forced  the  Revenge  to  lay  to  under  her  foresail  off  the 
latter  island. 

At  5  a.  m.  on  Monday,  September  14,  they  sighted  a  sloop, 
and  made  ready  to  receive  her.  As  she  approached,  the 
Revenge  fired  her  bow  chaser,  hoisted  her  jib  and  mainsail,  and 
gave  chase.  She  easily  overtook  the  sloop,  which  was  bound 
from  Philadelphia  for  Jamaica.  The  wind  increasing,  the 
Revenge  again  lay  to  under  her  ballast  mainsail.  At  7  p.  m. 
on  September  16,  the  Revenge  chased  two  sloops,  one  of  which, 
Captain  Hubbard  from  Jamaica  for  New  York,  hove  to  at  the 
first  shot.  The  other  was  obstinate,  and  the  Revenge  fired 
several  shot  at  him,  hulling  him  and  tearing  his  mainsails. 
This  sloop  was  Captain  Styles,  also  from  Jamaica  for  New 
York.  The  Revenge  then  cruised  off  Cape  Maisi,  and  at  about 
five  o’clock  the  next  morning,  September  17,  sighted  a  topsail 
schooner.  The  master,  Elisha  Luther,  going  to  the  masthead 
to  see  what  course  she  steered,  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  and 
break  his  arm  just  above  the  wrist.  The  Revenge  chased  this 
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vessel  as  far  as  Inagua,  where  she  surrendered,  proving  to  be  a 
French  vessel  bound  from  Leogane  for  Nantes.  Quartermaster 
Vezian  went  over  to  the  French  vessel  in  the  captain’s  yawl, 
and  found  his  papers  in  order,  so  they  let  him  go. 

On  Saturday,  September  19,  the  Revenge  chased  a  French 
ship,  and  overhauled  her  about  five  in  the  afternoon.  She 
was  the  Genereuse ,  Captain  Doulteau,  a  Dutch-built  ship 
hailing  from  Rochelle,  France,  which  had  lost  her  mizzen  mast 
in  the  hurricane  and  was  badly  damaged.  Captain  Norton 
gave  the  Frenchmen  some  water,  which  they  badly  needed, 
and  put  one  of  his  men  on  board  of  the  Genereuse  to  navigate 
her  to  port,  as  her  master  was  unacquainted  with  the  coast. 
Sunday  morning  M.  Doulteau  sent  Captain  Norton  a  hogs¬ 
head  of  wine  as  a  mark  of  gratitude,  whereupon  the  Revenge 
convoyed  the  Genereuse  safely  to  Mole  St.  Nicholas. 

Lieutenant  Stone  went  on  shore  with  two  men  to  see  if  he 
could  find  some  cattle  to  kill,  a  proceeding  reminiscent  of  the 
buccaneering  days  of  the  century  before,  and  others  of  the 
crew  supplied  the  Revenge  with  water  and  fish,  with  the  un¬ 
fortunate  result  that  some  were  soon  poisoned  from  eating 
the  fish.  On  Wednesday,  September  23,  the  Revenge  weighed 
anchor  at  6  a.  m.  and  sailed  over  to  the  north  coast  of  Cuba, 
her  old  cruising  ground,  and  two  days  later  sighted  a  vessel  at 
anchor  under  the  land.  The  Revenge  lay  off  and  on  all  night, 
and  at  5  a.  m.  on  Saturday  morning,  September  26,  off  Cape 
Roman,  Cuba,  the  Revenge  went  in  chase  of  a  sloop  and  a 
brigantine.  The  sloop  lay  to  with  her  jib  sheet  to  the  wind¬ 
ward,  the  goosewing  of  her  mainsail  hauled  up  and  her  foresail 
hauled  down,  waiting  for  the  Revenge ,  while  the  brigantine 
made  the  best  of  her  way  to  leeward.  The  Revenge  ran  up  her 
pennant  as  she  approached  the  enemy,  and  the  sloop  imme¬ 
diately  hoisted  the  Spanish  ensign  at  her  topmast  head,  and 
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“ fired  a  gun  to  confirm  it”,  which  shot  went  through  the 
Revenge’s  rigging.  As  the  Revenge  ran  along  side  the  Spaniard, 
the  latter  poured  a  broadside  into  her,  which  the  Revenge 
promptly  returned,  and  a  smart  engagement  followed,  which 
lasted  two  hours  and  a  half.  The  Spanish  sloop  dropped 
astern  of  the  Revenge  and  bore  away  before  the  wind,  crowding 
on  all  the  sail  she  could,  while  the  Revenge  tacked  and  started 
in  pursuit.  The  bow  guns  of  the  Revenge  were  removed  to  her 
fore  ports,  and  the  after  guns  of  the  Spaniard  were  moved  to 
the  cabin  windows,  from  which  they  pelted  the  Revenge  with 
these  stern  chasers,  while  the  Revenge  peppered  them  with  the 
foreguns.  After  some  brisk  firing,  the  Spaniard  struck,  and 
their  captain  came  over  in  his  canoe  to  surrender  his  sword  and 
commission  to  Captain  Norton.  The  Spanish  captain  was 
desperately  wounded  in  the  arm  and  had  received  several  small 
shot  in  his  head  and  body. 

The  captured  Spanish  privateer  was  “a  fine  large  new 
sloop,  Connecticut  built”,  the  Divina  Pastor  a  y  Ynvincible 
alias  Invincible  Shepherd ,  6  carriage  guns  and  12  swivels, 
manned  with  30  men  and  commanded  by  the  famous  priva¬ 
teersman,  Don  Francisco  Loranzo,  commonly  called  by  the 
name  of  Paunche.  Captain  Norton  wrote  of  Loranzo:  “He 
is,  though  an  enemy,  endued  with  a  great  deal  of  clemency 
and  using  his  prisoners  with  humanity,  the  like  usage  he  meets 
with  on  board  for  he  justly  deserves  it.”  The  Spaniards  lost 
one  killed  and  had  four  wounded,  including  the  captain.  On 
the  Revenge ,  John  Taylor  was  slightly  wounded  by  a  splinter, 
and  two  more  by  guns,  which  accidentally  went  off  after  the 
fighting  was  over.  The  Revenge  received  over  25  shot  through 
her  sails,  two  in  her  mast  in  its  weakest  part,  just  below  where 
it  was  fished,  one  cut  the  larboard  foreshroud  and  another  went 
through  the  starboard  gunwale,  port  and  all.  “This  day,” 
Quartermaster  Vezian  wrote,  ‘  ‘  the  Revenge  has  established  her 
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honour,  which  had  almost  been  lost  by  letting  the  other  privateer 
go  off  with  four  ships,”  on  August  5. 

Meanwhile  during  the  fighting,  the  Spaniard’s  prize,  a  new 
pink-sterned  brigantine,  the  Sarah ,  100  tons,  of  Boston, 
formerly  Thomas  Smith  master,  but  now  manned  by  a  Spanish 
prize  crew,  sought  to  escape  in  the  direction  of  The  Havana. 
The  Sarah  had  sailed  from  Barbadoes  on  September  7  for 
Boston  with  a  cargo  of  rum,  sugar,  cotton  and  limes  valued  at 
£5000,  and  on  September  17,  off  Bermuda,  in  latitude  28°  38' 
N,  had  been  captured  by  Captain  Paunche.  Captain  Norton 
put  a  prize  crew  on  the  captured  privateer,  and  both  sloops 
went  in  pursuit  of  the  Sarah ,  which  they  overtook  at  four 
o’clock  the  next  morning.  The  Revenge  fired  a  few  guns  at  her, 
whereupon  she  struck.  Captain  Norton  gave  the  Sarah  back 
to  Captain  Smith  and  his  crew,  and  put  Jeremiah  Harmon  of 
the  Revenge  on  the  Sarah  as  representative  to  act  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  salvage.  The  Sarah  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Newport, 
and  remained  in  company  with  the  Revenge ,  until  separated 
from  her  by  high  winds,  losing  sight  of  both  sloops  during  the 
night  of  September  28  when  off  the  Bahama  Bank. 

On  October  4,  in  latitude  26°  N,  within  sight  of  the  Florida 
coast,  the  Sarah  was  overhauled  and  captured  by  a  Spanish 
armed  merchantman,  “deep  laden  as  she  could  well  swim,” 
which  mounted  6  guns  and  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Bernard 
Espinosa.  Captain  Espinosa,  after  plundering  the  Sarah , 
gave  her  back  to  Captain  Smith  and  his  crew.  Captured  and 
plundered  three  times  within  a  month,  the  Sarah  continued 
northward,  and  arrived  at  Boston  on  October  23,  I741-  As 
she  had  been  retaken  by  the  Spaniards,  the  Revenge  was  not 
allowed  salvage,  but  later  obtained  it  upon  a  costly  appeal. 

Captain  Norton  put  Lieutenant  Stone  with  a  prize  crew 
of  seven  hands  on  board  the  Invincible  Shepherd ,  threw  the 
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Spanish  crew  in  irons,  and  proceeded  to  cruise  a-privateering, 
the  two  sloops  in  consort.  The  three  vessels  were  separated 
on  the  night  of  September  28,  but  two  days  later  the  two 
privateers  met  again  and  continued  on  their  cruise.  On 
October  1  the  quartermaster  wrote:  “ Brave  living  with  our 
people.  Punch  everyday,  which  makes  them  dream  strange 
things,  which  foretells  good  success  in  our  cruise.  They 
dream  of  nothing  but  mad  bulls,  Spaniards,  and  bags  of  gold”. 

At  6  a.  m.  Friday  morning,  October  2,  they  sighted  a  ship 
close  under  the  land,  and  the  Revenge  stretched  in  for  her. 
The  ship  hoisted  a  French  pennant  and  an  English  ensign, 
whereupon  the  Revenge  set  a  Spanish  jack  at  her  masthead, 
and  sent  her  pinnace  over  to  the  ship.  She  was  a  vessel  that 
had  been  captured  by  Captain  Loranzo  off  the  Capes  of 
Virginia,  had  later  run  ashore  and  bilged,  and  had  then  been 
abandoned  by  the  Spanish  prize  crew.  There  were  five 
English  prisoners  on  board  and  some  goods,  which  were 
transferred  to  the  Invincible  Shepherd. 

In  latitude  220  50'  N,  on  October  4,  1741,  John  Webb  was 
formally  appointed  master  of  the  sloop  Invincible  Shepherd 
and  ordered  to  keep  company  with  the  Revenge ,  but  if  separated 
to  go  to  Newport.  He  was  given  a  prize  crew  of  seven  men, 
viz:  Evergin  as  mate,  Northwood,  Hayes,  Jackson,  Marshall, 
Elderidge  and  Jennings;  also  a  Bermudian  negro  and  a 
mulatto  prisoner. 

The  Revenge  then  cruised  along  the  north  coast  of  Cuba, 
and  on  Monday,  October  5,  the  ship’s  company  gave  Captain 
Norton  a  nightgown,  a  spencer  wig  and  four  pairs  of  thread 
stockings,  and  gave  Lieutenant  Stone  a  pair  of  buckskin 
breaches.  What  has  been  preserved  of  Vezian’s  journal  of  the 
voyage  ends  at  this  point.  At  sea  he  wrote  up  the  journal  at 
noon,  as  was  usual  with  ship’s  logs,  in  which  the  day  runs  from 
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noon  of  one  day  to  noon  of  the  next,  and  is  called  by  the 
calendar  day  on  which  it  ends,  so  that  any  events  occurring  in 
the  afternoon  or  evening  are  entered  under  the  date  of  the 
following  day.  Apparently  for  the  first  few  days  of  the  cruise, 
throughout  the  stay  at  New  York,  Vezian  wrote  up  the  journal 
at  night,  so  that  the  dates  are  as  they  would  be  in  any  diary. 
When  the  Revenge  sailed  from  New  York,  Vezian  began  to 
follow  the  form  of  a  log  instead  of  a  diary. 

Before  December  15,  Captain  Norton  retook  two  English 
ships,  that  had  been  captured  by  a  Spanish  privateer,  while 
on  their  voyage  from  London  to  Virginia.  The  masters  of 
these  vessels  had  been  put  on  shore  at  Bermuda.  The  Revenge 
convoyed  these  ships  into  Charleston,  where  one  of  them  was 
valued  at  £12,000. 

The  Revenge  had  not  returned  to  Newport  as  late  as 
February  7,  1 741-2,  but  must  have  arrived  soon  after  this 
date.  Captain  Norton  is  described  as  “a  Gentleman  of  a  fine 
gallant  behaviour  and  a  just  scourge  to  those  Jack  Spanyards, 
&  deserves  publick  rewards  from  all  merchants  and  traders 
that  use  the  seas”.  One  of  the  prisoners  captured  by  Captain 
Norton,  a  negro  slave  about  thirty  years  of  age,  who  was  a 
carpenter  and  caulker  by  trade,  and  who  also  understood  boat 
building,  was  sold  at  public  auction  at  6  p.  m.  on  May  6  at  the 
Royal  Exchange  Tavern  in  Boston. 

Capt.  James  Allen  was  commissioned  on  April  26,  1742, 
commander  of  the  Revenge ,  and  sailed  from  Newport  on  April 
29.  Her  armanent  is  listed  as  12  carriage  and  12  swivel  guns, 
and  she  carried  a  crew  of  about  100  “able  stout  men”. 

On  May  27,  five  leagues  from  Cape  Nicholas  on  the  island 
of  Hispaniola,  the  Revenge  surprised  and  captured  the  large 
English-built  sloop  Dove ,  100  tons.  She  had  on  board  100 
Spanish  silver  pieces-of-eight,  and  a  cargo  of  considerable 
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value,  consisting  chiefly  of  Muscovado  sugar,  rum,  indigo  and 
mahogany  wood.  She  had  been  condemned  at  Baracoa,  and 
was  going  to  Cape  Francois  to  be  sold.  Captain  Allen  put  a 
prize  crew  on  her  and  sent  her  to  Newport,  where  she  arrived 
on  June  24  and  was  condemned  on  July  19. 

Crossing  the  Windward  Passage  the  Revenge  fell  in  with  a 
Spanish  privateer  schooner  off  the  coast  of  Cuba,  which  she 
captured  on  June  10,  about  6  leagues  off  Cape  Maisi  in  latitude 
1 90  20'  N.,  according  to  one  statement,  and  in  sight  of  Cape 
Tiburon  according  to  another.  This  privateer  had  been 
fitted  out  at  Baracoa,  Cuba,  and  was  owned  and  commissioned 
from  The  Havana.  She  mounted  8  carriage  and  12  swivel 
guns,  was  manned  by  about  40  men,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Francisco  Perdomo,  and  had  taken  18  or  19  English  vessels. 
She  was  named  the  San  Jose  de  las  Animas ,  but  was  usually 
called  the  St.  Joseph  de  las  Animas  in  the  prize  court  proceed¬ 
ings.  She  drew  only  6  or  7  feet  of  water,  although  a  vessel  of 
50  tons,  was  propelled  by  oars  as  well  as  sails,  having  ten  pairs 
of  oars,  and  is  described  as  an  incomparable  sailor  especially 
before  the  wind.  Two  negro  slaves  and  two  Indian  slaves 
were  captured  on  this  vessel.  A  prize  crew  brought  her  to 
Newport,  where  she  arrived  on  Sunday,  July  4,  and  was  con¬ 
demned  at  a  Court  of  Admiralty  held  on  July  6  and  7.  On 
July  13  she  was  sold  at  auction  by  Robert  Taylor  for  £1000 
to  Philip  Wilkinson  and  Daniel  Ayrault,  Junior,  who  named  her 
the  Fame ,  and  sent  her  out  as  a  Rhode  Island  privateer. 

Captain  Allen  continued  to  cruise  along  the  Cuban  coast 
in  the  Revenge ,  and  on  June  29,  about  three  leagues  to  leeward 
of  u Barries’ ’  on  the  Island  of  Cuba,  he  sighted  a  small  sloop 
in  a  creek.  As  the  Revenge  entered  the  creek,  the  crew  of  the 
Spanish  sloop  deserted  their  vessel  through  fear  and  fled  into 
the  woods.  Captain  Allen  took  possession  of  the  sloop,  but 
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found  only  ballast  on  board  of  her.  After  stripping  her  of 
sails,  rigging,  tackle  and  anchors,  he  set  her  on  fire  and  sailed 
away  northward  for  Newport.  On  July  20  the  Revenge  was 
about  12  miles  south  of  the  Carolina  Bar,  and  spoke  four 
British  men-of-war,  after  which  she  continued  northward 
arriving  at  Newport  on  August  1. 

The  following  men  served  under  Captain  Allen  on  the  cruise 
of  the  Revenge  between  April  and  August  1742:  Jonathan 
Thurston,  Peter  Cross,  Henry  Sabin,  Nathaniel  Voiale  (Viall), 
Jeremiah  Crandall,  William  Barker,  Samuel  LeCraw,  Isaac 
Rogers,  George  Bryan,  John  Gardner,  Otis  Cross,  Edward 
Hiley,  Samuel  Westfield,  James  Parker,  John  Mcfeley,  William 
Voelkar  (Volkers),  Richard  Swan,  John  Prichard,  Moses 
Prince,  Thomas  Weston,  Thomas  Davis,  Ralph  Couch,  John 
Ellis,  William  Boyd,  Richard  Webb,  Stephen  Bower,  Charles 
Fox,  Peter  Smith,  Samuel  Bowdeth,  William  Williams,  Joseph 
Dannell,  Perkins  Chase,  Mathew  Eatforth,  Leonard  Bazin, 
Richard  Whittemore,  George  Hammond,  Ezekiel  Johnson, 
James  Ogleby,  Robert  Little,  Elisha  Jones,  Cornelius  Miller, 
Ezekiel  Fox,  Timothy  Swan,  Samuel  Robins,  Edward  Carby, 
John  Havens,  John  Davis,  James  Vandelure,  Thomas  Doughty, 
Nathaniel  Phippen,  John,  the  Lieutenant’s  man,  Nathaniel 
Partridge,  Samuel  Hunt,  Samuel  Card,  Robert  Douglas,  Edward 
Johnson,  Jeremiah  Johnson,  Thomas  Feans,  Richard  Norton, 
Jonathan  Atwuston,  Doctor  Samuel  Nixon,  Edward  Almy,  Ed¬ 
ward  Ryant,  John  Griffith,  John  Johnson,  Cyrus  Cartwright, 
Thomas  Havens,  Benjamin  Albro,  James  Barnes,  Patrick 
Stuart,  Daniel  Jarrott,  Oliver  Arnold,  George  Harrison,  James 
Thomas,  Benjamin  Tripp,  Robert  Wetherdon,  James  Ferger- 
son,  Richard  Thomas,  Jr.,  Samuel  Wharton,  Daniel  Walker, 
S.  Daggett,  John  Holmes,  Michael  Hope,  Joseph  Sabin,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Sabin,  Thomas  Fryer,  Samuel  Ogden,  Nicholas  Doughty 
and  Samuel  Robins. 
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Capt.  James  Allen  was  recommissioned  commander  of  the 
privateer  sloop  Revenge  on  Decmber  9,  1742,  and  soon  sailed 
on  a  cruise  against  the  Spaniards.  The  Revenge  fell  in  with  a 
Spanish  ship  of  24  guns,  and  a  fearful  engagement,  lasting 
“for  three  glasses”,  ensued,  in  which  the  Revenge  received 
“several  shot  between  wind  and  water”,  and  also  suffered 
great  damage  in  her  sails  and  rigging.  One  of  her  crew,  a 
negro,  was  killed,  and  three  others  wounded,  but  the  ship 
finally  escaped. 

On  March  1,  1742-3,  when  off  the  north  coast  of  Cuba,  the 
Revenge  met  and  chased  the  Spanish  sloop  San  Jose  or  St. 
Joseph.  The  captain  of  the  St.  Joseph  ran  her  ashore  in  the 
old  Straits  of  Bahama,  and  the  Revenge  not  only  took  possession 
of  her,  but  floated  her  the  same  day.  She  came  north  under  a 
prize  crew,  and  reached  Newport  on  April  14  with  a  cargo 
valued  at  £5000,  which  consisted  of  50  barrels  of  wine  and 
several  guns. 

Capt.  James  Allen,  in  the  Revenge  of  Newport,  and  Capt. 
James  Wimble,  the  one-armed  privateersman  from  London, 
in  another  Revenge ,  formerly  the  San  Antonio ,  met  off  English 
Sugar  Key  in  the  old  Straits  of  Bahama  on  April  6,  1743?  and 
joined  into  partnership,  agreeing  to  cruise  in  consort  against 
the  Spaniards. 

On  April  19,  in  sight  of  Morro  Castle,  Havana,  they  chased 
the  ship  Angola ,  a  frigate  of  240  tons,  armed  with  12  carriage 
and  4  swivel  guns,  and  commanded  by  Lieut.  Filippo  de 
Arrieta,  formerly  lieutenant  on  the  Spanish  privateer  Fama. 
In  a  running  fight,  lasting  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  two  Revenges 
plied  their  bow  chasers  and  the  Angola  her  stern  chasers.  The 
Spaniard  at  last  struck  his  colors,  Captain  Wimble  coming  up 
to  him  first.  When  she  surrendered,  she  was  close  to  the 
Cuban  shore,  about  eight  or  ten  leagues  to  windward  (i.  e. 
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eastward)  of  The  Havana.  The  Angola  was  about  70  feet 
long,  hailed  from  Liverpool,  England,  and  had  been  to  the 
Angola  coast,  Guinea,  Africa,  and  from  thence  to  Barbadoes 
and  Jamaica,  where  she  disposed  of  her  cargo  of  slaves  and 
took  on  a  cargo  of  sugar.  She  sailed  from  Jamaica  on  March 
25  for  Liverpool,  commanded  by  George  Smithson,  but  was 
attacked  and  captured  on  April  9  off  Inagua,  or  as  they  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  ‘  ‘  Hineauga  one  of  the  first  islands  in  the  Windward 
Passage,”  by  two  Spanish  vessels,  the  privateer  sloop  Vengansa 
alias  Santa  Theresa ,  Capt.  Don  Francisco  Loranzo  (who  had 
been  brought  captive  to  Newport  in  1741  by  Captain  Norton), 
and  the  coast  guard  sloop  Fama  alias  Nostra  Senora  de  la 
Rosario ,  Capt.  Don  Francisco  Camejo.  De  Arrieta  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Angola ,  and  tried  to  sail  her  to 
Baracoa  for  condemnation,  but  the  ocean  currents  proved  too 
strong,  and  he  finally  put  in  at  Tanamo.  The  Angola  stayed 
at  Tanamo  four  and  a  half  days  while  her  papers  were  sent  to 
Baracoa,  and  then  sailed  for  The  Havana,  but  was  captured  on 
the  way  by  the  two  Revenges.  Captain  Allen’s  Revenge  con¬ 
voyed  the  Angola  to  Newport,  where  the  two  vessels  arrived 
on  Saturday,  May  14,  1743,  Captain  Wimble  in  his  Revenge 
arriving  the  preceding  week.  The  following  men  served  on 
the  Revenge  under  Captain  Allen  in  1743:  Angle  Brit  Law¬ 
rence,  George  Harrison,  Edward  Howes,  William  Garret, 
Morgan  Morsee  alias  Murphy,  Luke  Joyce,  Jacob  Hazard, 
Christopher  Cathford,  Isaac  Crandall,  Daniel  Walker,  Leuch 
(Luke)  Wanton,  Charles  Sradrick,  James  Mason,  David 
Roose,  Ralph  Couch,  Dennis  Briton  alias  Bryan,  Richard 
Norton,  Philip  Stuart,  James  Cratton  and  Thomas  Doughty. 

The  Angola  had  a  cargo  of  157  hogheads  of  sugar,  80  planks 
of  mahogany,  37  bags  of  ginger,  87  bags  of  cotton,  three  tons 
of  elephant’s  teeth  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and 
warlike  stores.  Considerable  litigation  ensued,  as  so  often 
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occurred  in  these  prize  cases,  the  English  owners  claiming  that 
the  Angola  had  not  been  lawfully  condemned  by  the  Spaniards 
and  so  was  not  a  lawful  prize  for  the  Revenges,  but  only  a 
salvaged  ship,  which  would  give  the  captors  only  half  her 
value  instead  of  the  whole.  Such  matters  are  apart  from  our 
study  of  the  privateersmen. 

The  Spanish  authorities  at  The  Havana  were  so  exasperated 
by  this  exploit  of  the  two  Revenges ,  that  they  fitted  out  two 
privateers,  a  schooner  of  16  guns  and  a  sloop  of  io  guns,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  capturing  Captain  Allen  and  Captain 
Wimble.  These  Spanish  privateers,  unfortunately  for  them¬ 
selves,  fell  in  with  and  were  destroyed  by  H.  M.  S.  Rose , 
Captain  Frankland. 

The  Revenge  sailed  on  another  cruise,  commanded  by  Capt. 
James  Allen,  in  September  1743.  The  following  document 
gives  an  intimate  picture  of  privateer  life  at  this  time. 

“  Articles  of  agreement,  indented,  made,  and  concluded, 
upon  the  Third  Day  of  September  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord, 
One  Thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty  three  Between  John 
Freebody  and  Benjamin  Norton,  both  of  Newport  in  the 
County  of  Newport  in  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  etc.  Mer¬ 
chants,  Owners  of  the  Sloop,  called  the  Revenge ,  burthen  One 
hundred  and  fifteen  Tons,  or  thereabouts  (now  lying  in  the 
Harbour  of  Newport,  aforesaid,  and  bound  on  a  Cruising 
Voyage,  as  a  Private  Man  of  War)  of  the  One  part,  and  James 
Allen,  Commander  of  said  Sloop,  and  Company  belonging  to 
her,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  of  the  other  part, 
in  manner  following  (that  is  to  say)  First.  It  is  covenanted, 
concluded  and  agreed,  by  and  between  the  said  Parties  here¬ 
unto.  And  the  said  Owners  do  hereby  oblige  themselves,  to 
fit  the  said  Sloop,  or  Vessel  for  the  Sea  and  provide  and  furnish 
with  Great  Guns,  Powder,  Shot,  small  Arms,  and  other  War- 
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like  ammunition,  Provisions,  and  Water  cask,  sufficient  for  the 
Voyage  aforesaid;  for  which  there  is  no  deduction  to  be  made 
out  of  their  Shares. 

2.  The  Company,  whose  Names,  are  hereunto  subscribed, 
do  hereby,  oblige  themselves,  to  proceed  and  perform  said 
voyage  in  the  said  Sloop  or  vessel,  and  do  their  duty  on  board 
the  same  during  the  Voyage  aforesaid. 

3.  All  Prizes,  that  are  taken  in  the  intended  voyage  aforesaid 
are  to  be  divided  as  follows  Viz.  The  Owners  of  said  Sloop  to 
have  one  third;  and  the  remaining  two  thirds  parts,  The 
Commander,  or  Captain  to  have  four  full  shares,  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  and  Master  to  have,  each  of  them  two  full  shares; 
The  Captains  Quarter  Master,  Doctor,  Mate,  Boatswain, 
Gunner,  and  Carpenter  to  have  one  share  &  half  each  of  them; 
and  the  Company’s  Quarter  Master,  and  all  the  Rest  of  the 
said  Vessels  Company  to  have,  each  of  them,  One  Share. 

4.  The  Captain  of  said  Sloop,  to  have  the  Captain  of  the 
Prizes  Watch,  Sword,  and  Pistols  (not  exceeding  a  Case)  and 
Gun,  or  fowling  piece. 

5.  In  case  a  Doctors  Chest  of  Instruments,  and  medicines 
are  taken  in  any  Prize,  the  Doctor  of  the  Sloop  aforesaid, 
shall  have  it  as  his  own;  and  all  other  things,  that  is  in  it 
(Gold  and  Silver  excepted)  over  and  above  his  Share. 

6.  The  Owners  shall  provide  for  the  Doctor,  a  Chest  of 
medicines  and  Instruments,  suitable  for  the  Voyage  afore¬ 
said,  which  shall  be  paid  for,  out  of  the  first  Prize  taken. 

7.  A  particular  Account  of  all  the  Provisions  on  board  said 
Sloop  shall  be  taken  by  the  Quarter  Masters,  and  delivered 
to  the  Captain. 

8.  All  Prizes  that  shall  be  taken  by  the  Captain  &  Company 
aforesaid  during  the  Voyage  aforesaid  to  be  carried  into  their 
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Commission  Port,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  done  (as  the 
Captain  shall  think  fit). 

9.  The  man,  that  first  sees,  or  spies  a  sail  on  board,  and  it 
proves  to  be  a  Prize,  worth  one  hundred  pieces  of  Eight  a 
Share,  shall  have  his  choice  of  one  small  Arm  out  of  said  Prize, 
if  taken,  or  Ten  pieces  of  Eight,  over,  and  above  his  share. 

10.  If  any  one  of  the  Company,  proves  a  Coward,  in  the 
time  of  Engagement,  he  shall  forfeit  his  share  to  the  Company. 

11.  If  any  of  the  Company,  draws  any  Weapon  in  anger 
against  his  fellow,  or  strikes  him,  or  breeds  any  Mutiny  on 
board,  or  disobeys  any  of  the  Officers  Commands,  in  his  Duty 
on  board  during  the  voyage,  shall  forfeit  his  Share  to  the 
Company. 

12.  If  any  one  of  the  Company  steals,  or  conceals  anything, 
belonging  to  any  one  on  board,  to  the  value  of  one  piece  of 
Eight  shall  forfeit  his  share  to  the  Company,  or  receive  three 
Lashes  from  each  of  them  on  his  naked  Back,  which  shall  be 
in  the  choice  of  the  Offender. 

13.  If  any  one  of  the  Company  happens  to  loose  a  joint  or 
joints  in  the  time  of  Engagement,  he  shall  receive,  and  have 
out  of  the  Prize,  One  hundred  pieces  of  Eight  for  each  joint 
so  lost;  or  if  he  happens  to  loose  a  limb,  he  shall  receive  and 
have  out  of  the  Prize,  six  hundred  pieces  of  Eight,  or  Six  good, 
and  able  Negroes,  if  the  Prize  taken  amount  to  so  much. 

14.  That  if  the  Said  Sloop  or  Vessel  should  happen  to  be 
shattered,  hurt  or  damnified  in  any  Engagement,  then  so  much 
of  the  spare  Stores  of  the  Prize,  or  Prizes,  then  taken  shall  go 
to  repair  said  Sloop,  so  as  to  make  her  fit  for  her  Cruise. 

15.  If  any  one  of  the  Company  use  any  abuse  to  any  Female 
Prisoner,  that  happens  to  be  taken  in  any  Prize  during  the 
Voyage  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  his  Share  to  the  Company,  or 
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be  punished  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  Committee 
hereinafter  mentioned. 

1 6.  If  any  of  Company,  Game  on  board,  to  the  value  of  one 
piece  of  Eight,  during  the  Voyage  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  their 
Share  to  the  Company. 

17.  If  any  one  of  the  Company,  should  happen  to  be  killed, 
or  die,  in  the  voyage  aforesaid,  &  the  Prize,  or  prizes,  taken 
before  and  at  the  time  of  his  Death,  his  share,  or  shares 
thereof,  shall  be  paid  to  his  Executor  or  Administrator. 

18.  If  any  of  the  Company  leave  the  said  Sloop,  before  her 
return  to  Rhode  Island  aforesaid,  without  the  special  leave, 
license  and  consent,  of  the  Captain  first  had,  and  obtained, 
he  shall  forfeit  his  Share  to  the  Company;  his  Debts,  if  any 
due  to  the  Vessel  shall  first  be  paid. 

19.  The  Captain,  Lieutenant,  Master,  Captains  Quarter 
Master,  Doctor,  Mate,  Gunner,  Boatswain,  Carpenter,  Com¬ 
panies  Quarter  Master,  Gunners  Mate  &  Steward  for  the  time 
being,  and  their  Successors  in  said  office,  shall  be  and  are, 
hereby,  appointed  a  Committee  to  do  and  manage  all  matters 
and  affairs  relating  to  the  voyage  aforesaid  which  shall  be 
binding  to  the  Company  aforesaid. 

20.  That  the  Captains  Cabin  Boy  to  have  half  a  share  of  all 
prizes  taken  during  said  voyage. 

21.  All  coined  Gold  and  Silver,  that  shall  be  taken  during 
said  voyage  to  be  divided  pro  Rata  between  the  Owners  & 
Company. 

“In  Witness  whereof  the  said  Parties  to  these  presents,  have 
hereunto,  interchangeably,  set  their  Hands  and  Seals  the  day 
&  year  first  above  written.  — 

“Henry  Sabin,  John  Vaughan,  Adam  Wallace,  Alexander 
McKensie,  William  Whitehead,  John  Wood,  Thomas  Young, 
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Samuel  Allin,  John  Jenkins,  Joseph  Munro,  David  Howell, 
John  Caunel,  Joseph  McCroft,  Henry  Kelly,  John  Mansfield, 
John  McDonald,  John  Thompson,  Andrew  Tanner,  John 
Ludlow,  Jonathan  Sabin,  Sr.,  James  Rogers,  Charles  Anderson, 
William  Claggett,  Samuel  Howard,  Leonard  Bazin,  Edward 
Johnson,  I.  Kent,  Nathan  Shippen,  Sheubell  Davis,  John 

Drilling,  Samuel  Doon,  Peter  Garene  (Greenough,)  H - n 

Hemancel,  Joseph  Daniels,  Morgan  Musky  (Murphy),  Samuel 
Care  (Card),  Charles  Isgon,  Bristol  Freeman,  Henry  Hall, 
Thomas  Cooper,  Benjamin  Sabin,  Simon  Porman,  John  Rodes, 

D -  Barton,  W.  Chapman,  Antone  Gomez,  Thomas 

Sang,  Holmes  Rogers,  Richard  Thittem  (Whittemore) ,  Joseph 
Harris,  John  Almy,  John  Salisbury,  Richard  Herring,  Moses 
Howard,  Jeremiah  Excenier,  William  Harris,  John  Davis, 
John  Doyle,  John  Vickers,  William  Greenman,  John  Dana, 
Mathew  Eatsforth,  Henry  Fisher,  Peter  Smith,  Robert  Prior, 
Wm.  West,  Richard  Lester,  James  Tegman,  Dick  Webb, 
Franco  Carno,  Mentos  Allen,  Wm.  Lewing  (Lewen),  William 
Rogers,  Isaac  Rogers,  Mangus  Gormarty  (Cromate),  Joseph 
Pike,  William  Bennett,  Wm.  West,  James  Allen,  Wm.  Higgins, 
Robert  Gibbs,  Benjamin  Tripp,  Josiah  or  Joseph  Phillips,  Joso 
Thurston,  Daniel  Moorhead,  surgeon  Nicholas  Holmes,  sur¬ 
geon’s  mate  John  Stafford,  Nicholas  Peter,  Angelbrit  Law¬ 
rence,  Bartholomew  Smith,  Jonathan  Southwick,  Alfred 
Henley,  John  Cussinee  (Cullamore),  Joseph  Patterson,  Joshua 
Coggeshall,  Thomas  Scatte,  Thomas  Westcote,  Edmund  Bell, 
Peter  Carrett  and  Isaac  George.” 

During  the  cruise  of  the  Revenge,  William  Lewen,  James 
(perhaps  error  for  Henry)  Fisher,  Holmes  Rogers,  Magnus 
Cromate  alias  Gomarty,  Samuel  Card  or  Care,  and  Peter 
Greenough  were  impressed  on  board  one  of  H.  M.  men-of-war 
from  the  Revenge.  Charles  Anderson  died,  William  Pullen, 
who  served  on  the  Revenge,  was  killed  on  board  the  prize,  and 
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another  member  of  the  crew,  John  Cullamore,  left  the  Revenge 
at  New  Providence.  Negro  Dick,  alias  Richard  Norton, 
served  on  this  cruise. 

Capt.  James  Allen  in  the  Revenge  captured  a  small  sloop 
laden  with  oil  and  sent  her  into  New  Providence  to  be  con¬ 
demned.  News  of  this  capture  reached  Newport  in  March 
1743-4.  The  Revenge  made  another  short  cruise  and  returned 
to  New  Providence  on  March  25. 

Captain  Griffith  of  the  Caesar ,  another  Rhode  Island  priva¬ 
teer,  which  was  in  New  Providence  at  this  time,  went  over  to 
the  Revenge  and  talked  over  with  Captain  Allen  the  mutual 
advantages  of  sailing  in  consort.  They  planned  to  cruise  in 
consort  and  to  divide  the  prizes  man  for  man  and  gun  for  gun, 
a  custom  in  vogue  at  the  time.  The  consortship  was  to  last 
until  they  returned  to  New  Providence,  and  if  they  should 
become  separated  they  were  to  rendezvous  at  a  place  called 
Vreesale  or  Keesale,  but  unfortunately  the  agreement  was  not 
drawn  up  and  signed. 

About  March  30  the  two  privateers  sailed,  and  soon  after 
crossing  the  Bar  of  New  Providence  the  Caesar  hauled  her  jib 
sheet  to  windward  and  waited  for  the  Revenge.  Captain 
Griffith  called  to  Captain  Allen  and  asked  if  they  were  to  sail 
in  consort.  Someone  on  the  Revenge  answered  “Ay  Ay”, 
and  the  crew  gave  three  cheers.  The  crew  of  the  Caesar 
thought  that  it  was  Captain  Allen,  who  had  said  “Ay  Ay”; 
and  considered  that  the  agreement  had  been  made.  Captain 
Allen  later  claimed  that  it  was  the  master  of  the  Revenge  who 
had  replied,  and  that  in  any  case  a  verbal  agreement  was  of  no 
force.  However  that  may  be,  the  two  privateers  sailed  in 
consort  for  fourteen  days,  and  then  became  separated,  where¬ 
upon  the  Caesar  went  into  Bimini  for  wood,  and  waited  there 
from  24  to  48  hours  for  the  Revenge.  On  April  10,  Captain 
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Allen  in  his  barge  came  over  to  the  Caesar  and  verbally  renewed 
the  consortship  agreement. 

Again  the  vessels  sailed  in  consort  and  on  April  13,  1744, 
when  about  4  leagues  to  windward  of  The  Havana,  sighted 
two  vessels,  one  of  10  guns  and  one  of  8.  The  vessels  fired  on 
the  Revenge  first,  and  at  about  the  third  shot,  they  killed  the 
gunner  on  the  Revenge.  Then  they  poured  in  several  broad¬ 
sides  on  the  Revenge ,  but  as  soon  as  the  Caesar  came  up  and 
fired  a  broadside  at  them,  they  separated.  The  Revenge  en¬ 
gaged  the  one  flying  the  Dutch  flag,  and  the  Caesar  the  one 
under  French  colors.  The  two  Rhode  Island  vessels  soon 
lost  sight  of  each  other  as  their  chases  went  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions,  and  eventually  the  vessel  that  fought  the  Caesar  escaped. 

Meanwhile  the  Revenge ,  who  flew  the  English  flag  from  the 
very  first,  overpowered  and  captured  her  adversary,  the 
“barcq”  Fortuijn,  a  large  sloop  mounting  8  carriage  and  12 
swivel  guns,  manned  with  40  men,  and  commanded  by 
Daniel  Pichot.  She  had  sailed  out  of  The  Havana  only  a  few 
hours  before  she  was  captured,  and  was  bound  for  Curacao, 
and  had  on  board  Capt.  Thomas  Bell,  who  had  been  captured 
by  the  Spaniards,  when  they  took  the  sloop  Merrimack  of 
Boston,  Capt.  William  Richardson,  on  November  22,  1743,  in 
the  Bay  of  Honduras.  The  Fortuijn  carried  13,000  Spanish 
milled  dollars,  and  about  the  value  of  5,000  more  in  wrought 
and  coined  gold  plate,  together  with  a  cargo  of  some  700  hides 
and  three  negro  slaves.  The  gunner  of  the  Revenge  was  killed, 
but  no  one  else  on  her  was  hurt.  William  Higgins  was  lieu¬ 
tenant,  Robert  Gibbs  was  master  and  Benjamin  Tripp  was 
company’s  quartermaster  on  the  Revenge  at  this  time,  and 
Jonathan  Sabin,  Jr.  served  on  her  as  a  mariner. 

Returning  direct  to  Newport  the  Revenge  arrived  on 
Tuesday,  NLay  1,  1744,  nnd  her  prize  on  the  following  day. 
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The  Revenge  was  immediately  refitted  for  another  cruise,  and 
sailed  within  a  month  and  a  half.  The  crew  of  the  Caesar 
sought  to  recover  the  share,  which  they  claimed  in  the  prize, 
and  costly  litigation  ensued  as  usual. 

The  Revenge ,  115  tons,  12  carriage  and  12  swivel  guns, 
Capt.  James  Allen,  filed  her  report  on  June  16,  and  sailed  on 
Thursday,  June  21,  1744.  The  error  in  the  date  in  the  “News- 
Letter”  being  due  to  12  being  written  instead  of  21.  She  was 
provisioned  for  a  six  months’  cruise,  and  officered  by  First 
Lieutenant  Elisha  Luther,  Second  Lieutenant  Edward  Bissile, 
Master  Ezekiel  Hubbard,  Quartermaster  Paul  Tew,*  Gunner 
Godfrey  Henly,  Boatswain  Matthew  Boston,  Carpenter  John 
Rogers,  Surgeon  Nicholas  Holmes,  and  Mate  Andrew  Martin. 
Joseph  Harris  was  chosen  company’s  quartermaster.  Among 
the  crew  were  Moses  Howard,  Joseph  Patterson,  Edward 
Johnson,  William  Claggett,  Mathew  Eatsforth,  John  Salisbury, 
Jonathan  Sabin,  John  Vickers,  Benjamin  Sabin,  Daniel  More- 
head,  Joshua  Coggeshall,  Bartholomew  Smith,  Joseph  Phillips, 
William  Greenman,  Richard  Norton  and  Joseph  Excenier. 
Sixty  men,  who  came  on  board  to  enlist,  had  to  be  turned 
ashore  as  all  berths  were  taken. 

The  Revenge  fell  in  with  the  Prince  Frederick ,  and  the  two 
cruised  in  consort.  The  account  of  their  engagement  with  two 
French  privateers  off  Cape  Francois  and  their  capture  of  the 
St.  Fermin  is  related  in  the  narrative  of  the  Prince  Frederick. 
The  Revenge  was  in  Newport  in  the  autumn  of  1744,  and  was 
charged  for  wharfage  from  October  12  to  November  5,  1744. 

On  November  10,  1744,  articles  of  consortship  were  entered 
into  by  the  Revenge ,  Captain  Allen,  and  the  Success ,  Captain 
Marshall.  The  two  privateers  cruised  in  consort  in  the  Straits 

*Paul  Tew  was  the  eighteenth  child  of  Deputy  Governor  Henry  Tew,  and  hence  doubtless  a 
cousin  of  the  pirate  Thomas  Tew.  Paul  Tew  was  born  in  1715,  became  a  freeman  in  1736, 
removed  eventually  to  Providence  and  became  sheriff  of  Providence  County  in  1762. 
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of  Bahama,  and  on  March  27,  1745,  (N.  S.),  fell  in  with  a  galley 
called  the  William  or  Wilhelm ,  commanded  by  Captain 
Zegarayn,  and  sailing  under  Spanish  colors  with  an  armament 
of  12  carriage  guns.  The  three  ships  engaged,  and  the 
Spaniard  fired  a  broadside  and  several  volleys  of  small  arms 
at  the  privateers,  but  being  manned  by  only  36  men  was  too 
weak  to  resist  and  so  soon  surrendered.  It  seems  that  the 
u  William  Gaily”,  as  she  is  called  in  the  prize  case,  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  Dutch  vessel  of  350  tons,  being  owned  in  Amsterdam, 
Holland.  On  March  6,  1745,  (N.  S.)  under  the  command  of 
Peter  Cowenhoven,  she  sailed  from  Curacao  for  Amsterdam 
with  a  cargo  of  cocoa,  hides,  sugar,  tobacco,  dyestuffs,  and 
money,  and  on  March  18  (N.  S.),  between  the  islands  of  Mona 
and  St.  Domingo,  about  15  leagues  northward  of  Mona,  was 
overhauled  by  two  Spanish  men-of-war,  one  of  which  was  the 
Neustra  Senora  de  Carmen ,  30  guns,  350  men,  commanded  by 
Commodore  Don  Pedro  de  Garaycocheo.  Upon  examination 
the  William  was  found  to  have  on  board  Spanish  money, 
Spanish  dye-wood  and  other  Spanish  products,  and  so  liable 
to  confiscation  by  the  laws  of  Spain.  Commodore  de  Garay¬ 
cocheo  thereupon  condemned*  the  vessel  a  prize,  commissioned 
his  lieutenant,  Cosmo  Zegarayn,  captain  of  the  William,  put 
a  prize  crew  of  36  Spaniards  on  her,  took  40,000  pieces-of-eight 
out  of  her,  and  sent  her  to  The  Havana.  Nine  days  later  the 
William  fell  in  with  the  Revenge  and  the  Success ,  as  has  been 
related,  and  was  convoyed  by  the  Revenge  into  Newport,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  night  of  April  10,  i745-  The  William 
galley  was  condemned  a  prize,  and  with  her  cargo,  was  valued 
at  £61930-2-0  old  tenor.  She  was  reckoned  the  richest  prize 
that  had  been  brought  into  New  England  by  a  privateer  in 
that  war.  The  Dutch  owners  appealed  and  won  a  reversal 
of  the  decision,  only  the  expenses  of  the  privateers  were 

^Spanish  admirals  had  the  powers  of  an  Admiralty  court,  although  the  English  courts  refused 
to  acknowledge  it. 
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allowed  to  be  deducted  from  the  £61930-2-0  which  had  to  be 
refunded.  The  Revenge  also  brought  back  to  Newport  the 
crew  of  the  Success,  which  had  been  lost. 

From  the  “ Boston  News-Letter”,  we  learn  that  Captain 
Allen  in  a  Rhode  Island  privateer  (but  whether  Capt.  James 
Allen  in  the  Revenge  or  Capt.  William  Allen  in  the  Britannia  is 
not  specified)  captured,  near  Cape  Francois,  a  Spanish  vessel 
bound  for  Cartagena  and  laden  with  a  cargo  of  sugar  and 
salt,  valued  at  about  £3,000.  The  vessel  was  sent  home, 
manned  by  a  prize  crew,  but  on  Monday,  March  24,  1744-5, 
was  unfortunately  cast  away  near  Sandy  Point,  (?Nan tucket). 
The  vessel  and  cargo  were  a  total  loss,  but  all  the  crew  were 
saved. 

The  following  men  served  on  the  Revenge  under  Captain 
Allen  at  the  capture  of  the  St.  Joseph  in  the  spring  of  1742-3: 
W.  Claggett,  Mathias  Solton  (or  Sollom),  Thomas  Doughty, 
Peter  Smith,  David  Robinson,  Mathew  Eatsforth  and  his  son, 
Magnus  Cromarty,  James  File,  Martin  Vanderhof,  Peir 
Peabruihasse,  William  Wickley,  William  Wo,  Paulus  Pieter- 
sen,  William  Lee,  Joseph  Daniels,  Bartholomew  Smith,  Murty 
Kelly,  Jacob  Kollock,  Jacob  Billott,  John  Simons,  Morgan 
Murphy,  James  Mason,  Alexander  Johnson,  Wm.  Tho. 
Garreld,  John  Pike,  Richard  Norton,  Stephen  Tripp,  John 
Arthur  Johnson,  Michael  Maddox,  Jacob  Hascy,  Hugh 
M’Guier,  Peter  Vincente,  Edward  Murphey,  Philip  Stuerd 
(Stuart),  Robert  Reid,  Hendrick  Holland,  John  Flowers, 
James  Craton,  Godfrey  Henley,  Robert  Herrin,  John  John¬ 
ston,  William  Higgins,  William  Sweet,  Edward  Johnson, 
Jeremiah  Johnson,  Hugh  Newton,  Edward  Almy,  Edward 
Howes,  Peter  Marshall,  William  Allen,  John  Ellis,  John 
Mawdsley,  Richard  Swan,  John  Taylor,  Ralph  Coulch 
(Couch),  Hollister  Baker,  Cornelius  Hurley,  Jacob  Hasey, 
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Angle  Brit  Lawrence,  Joshua  Loyer,  B.  Wyat,  Daniel  Brand, 
Nathaniel  Guin,  Stephen  Pillsbury,  William  Armstrong, 
Lench  Wanton,  John  Tweed,  Jacob  Hazard,  Isaac  Crandall 
and  Lawrence  Coleman. 
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THE  CHARMING  BETTY  AND 
THE  ST.  ANDREW 

The  Charming  Betty , — Captain  Wickham 

The  Charming  Betty  was  the  third  Rhode  Island  privateer 
to  sail  in  King  George’s  War.  She  was  owned  by  Capt. 
Godfrey  Malbone  of  Newport,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  his 
daughter,  Elizabeth  or  Betty,  then  a  girl  in  her  ’teens,  who 
later  became  Mrs.  Shrimp  ton  Hutchinson.  This  sloop  was  a 
vessel  of  80  tons,  mounted  io  carriage  and  io  swivel  guns,  was 
well  fitted  with  warlike  stores,  manned  by  70  able  men,  and 
commanded  by  Capt.  Benjamin  Wickham,  a  well-known  local 
mariner,  whose  commission  was  dated  August  30.  Joseph 
Wanton  may  have  had  an  interest  in  this  sloop. 

Capt.  Benjamin  Wickham  was  born  in  Newport  in  1701, 
son  of  Samuel  Wickham,  and  his  second  wife  Barbara  Holden, 
and  so  a  cousin  of  the  Clarkes  and  Cranstons.  He  was  mar¬ 
ried  at  St.  Paul’s  Church,  London,  to  Rebecca  Watmough  in 
1733.  She  died  in  1741,  and  he  married  secondly  in  1743,  his 
cousin,  Mary,  daughter  of  Deputy  Governor  John  Gardiner. 
After  his  career  as  a  privateersman,  he  was  chosen  as  lieutenant 
colonel  of  the  second  Rhode  Island  regiment  in  1756,  and 
served  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Deputies  in  1757.  He  died 
in  1779. 
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The  Charming  Betty  set  sail  from  Newport  on  Friday, 
September  7, 1739,  on  a  privateering  cruise  against  the  Spaniards 
in  the  West  Indies,  under  a  letter-of-marque  and  reprisal 
issued  by  the  Governor  of  the  colony.  A  Rhode  Island  priva¬ 
teer  sloop,  which  may  have  been  the  Charming  Betty ,  was 
reported  to  have  fought  a  50  gun  Spanish  ship  in  September 
or  October  1739.  She  had  forty  killed,  and  received  con¬ 
siderable  damage,  but  the  sloop,  “having  the  heels,”  left  her 
and  put  in  to  Georgia  to  refit.  During  the  autumn  the 
Charming  Betty  captured  two  Spanish  ships  and  convoyed 
them  into  Jamaica,  where  they  were  condemned  and  sold. 
Captain  Wickham,  being  rather  thrifty,  sailed  over  to  the 
Bay  of  Honduras  and  loaded  on  board  a  cargo  of  logwood  for 
South  Carolina  in  order  not  to  come  north  empty  handed. 
On  the  passage  north  the  Charming  Betty  chased  a  Spanish 
schooner  on  shore.  Captain  Wickham  manned  his  boats  and 
tried  to  take  the  schooner,  but  the  Spaniards  were  both 
numerous  and  brave,  and  defended  their  vessel.  Wickham 
lost  one  killed  and  two  wounded  in  the  attack,  and  was  finally 
forced  to  retire.  He  intended  to  refit  at  Charleston  for 
another  privateering  cruise  against  the  Spaniards,  but  event¬ 
ually  changed  his  mind,  and  reached  Newport  on  April  18, 
1740,  perhaps  getting  a  better  price  for  his  cargo  at  that  port 
than  in  the  south.  Upon  the  return  to  Newport,  Captain 
Wickham  gave  up  the  command  of  the  Charming  Betty ,  being 
succeeded  by  Capt.  James  Collingwood  of  London,  who  was 
commissioned  on  June  12,  1740,  and  soon  began  to  beat  up 
for  volunteers.  William  Mumford  seems  to  have  had  an 
interest  in  her  at  this  time.  The  Charming  Betty  and  the 
Tartar  sailed  in  consort  on  June  26  in  quest  of  a  Spanish 
privateer  sloop,  and  returning,  arrived  at  Newport  on  Saturday, 
June  28. 
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Governor  Belcher  of  Massachusetts  wrote  to  Governor 
Wanton  of  Rhode  Island  on  June  30,  1740,  that  “last  week 
there  arrived  at  one  of  our  out  harbors  a  ship  of  upwards  of 
one  hundred  tons  from  the  Canaries,  one  William,  master, 
who  pretends  to  be  last  from  Madeira.  I  am  told  that  the 
Master,  though  an  Englishman,  is  a  Roman,  a  subject  of 
Spain,  and  married  at  the  Canaries”.  She  was  said  to  be 
trading  with  the  enemy  and  also  smuggling.  At  9  o’clock  in 
the  morning  of  June  30,  the  Charming  Betty  sailed  from  Newport 
in  quest  of  this  vessel,  news  of  her  presence  in  Vineyard  Sound 
having  reached  Newport. 

The  Charming  Betty  sighted  the  Spanish  brigantine  at 
about  10  o’clock  on  July  1  at  anchor  between  Elizabeth  Island 
and  Marthas  Vineyard.  Captain  Collingwood  sent  his  lieu¬ 
tenant,  John  Robinson,  in  a  canoe  with  five  men  to  board  her, 
but  when  they  approached,  the  brigantine  fired  several  shots 
at  them,  and  they  returned  to  the  Charming  Betty .  In  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  Charming  Betty  fired  a  shot  through 
the  rigging  of  the  brigantine,  whereupon  the  Spanirds  went 
ashore,  and  Lieutenant  John  Robinson,  accompanied  by  John 
Gale,  master,  and  James  Clarke,  captain’s  quartermaster  of 
the  Charming  Betty  and  1 2  men  in  a  canoe  and  launch,  boarded 
the  brigantine  and  found  no  one  on  board.  She  was  the 
brigantine  Oratava  of  Boston,  Robert  Williamson,  master,  but 
in  her  log  was  called  the  galley  Fortune ,  George  Simpson, 
master.  She  was  built  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  registered  as  70 
tons,  and  in  1739  carried  two  guns  according  to  her  papers, 
but  mounted  9  guns  when  taken.  John  Gale  brought  her  into 
Newport  on  July  2,  in  company  with  the  Vernon ,  Captain 
Willis,  and  the  Tartar ,  Colonel  Cranston.  The  Oratava  was 
adjudged  a  lawful  prize  on  July  12,  1740,  and  together  with 
her  cargo  was  valued  at  £7979-17-06.  From  the  court  pro¬ 
ceedings,  it  appeared  that  she  was  owned  by  James  Bowdoin 
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and  John  Cross  of  Boston,  and  no  transfer  of  ownership  was 
proved,  although  it  was  claimed  that  she  was  chartered  by 
parties  unknown.  She  loaded  at  Teneriffe  in  the  Canaries, 
an  enemy  port,  in  April  with  wine  and  brandy,  carried  con¬ 
tradictory  ship’s  papers,  claimed  to  have  loaded  at  Madeira, 
a  friendly  port,  but  instructions  were  produced  in  court  show¬ 
ing  that  she  really  loaded  in  Teneriffe  and  was  to  claim  she 
came  from  Madeira.  She  had  instructions  to  smuggle  the 
wine  on  shore  at  Cape  Cod,  if  possible,  and  to  buy  beef  and 
wheat,  which  was  to  be  taken  back  to  the  enemy  port  of 
Teneriffe.  George  Simpson  was  supercargo,  not  captain,  and 
one  of  the  crew,  Mr.  Hubbard,  landed  at  Cape  Cod  and 
secretly  sold  wine  and  fruit  there.  When  asked  why  they 
fired  on  the  party  from  the  Charming  Betty ,  the  captain  said 
that  he  thought  the  Charming  Betty  was  a  Spanish  privateer, 
that  he  had  heard  was  on  the  coast,  when  he  landed  at  Holmes 
Hole.  They  had  letters  to  James  Bowdoin  of  Boston  and 
Richard  Malbone,  collector  of  the  port  at  Newport,  and 
instructions  to  carry  on  illegal  trade  at  St.  Eustatia,  if  they 
failed  at  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  Four  of  the  crew 
were  imprisoned  at  Newport,  but  soon  released.  The  Oratava 
was  also  described  variously  as  of  ioo  tons  and  about  140  tons. 
The  testimony  also  showed,  that  while  there  were  only  9  in 
the  crew  when  taken,  they  had  30  or  more  foreigners,  Spanish 
and  Irish  on  board,  when  they  sailed  from  the  Canaries,  and 
were  accompnied  by  a  brigantine  said  to  be  buccaneer.  They 
claimed  that  the  foreigners  were  removed,  and  the  buccaneer 
taken  by  a  Portuguese  vessel  from  Madeira.  The  cargo  was 
purchased  of  Godfrey  Malbone  by  John  Hamock  of  Boston, 
wine-cooper,  whereupon  the  collector  of  customs  made 
Hamock  pay  double  duty  on  the  wine,  because  it  had  entered 
without  duty.  Hamock  appealed  to  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  duty  was  remitted  to  him.  Although 
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the  Oratava  and  her  cargo  were  adjudged  a  prize  to  the  Charm¬ 
ing  Betty ,  yet  an  appeal  was  entered  from  the  Vice-Admiralty 
Court.  Malbone  and  Collingwood  distributed  £612  of  the 
prize  money  among  the  crew,  and  the  latter  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  return  this  money  if  the  decision  in  the  case  should 
be  reversed  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty. 

A  Spanish  privateer  was  reported  off  Long  Island  on  June 
25,  1740,  and  at  noon  on  the  26th,  the  Colony  sloop  Tartar , 
Captain  Cranston,  sailed  from  Newport  in  quest  of  her, 
accompanied  by  the  Charming  Betty ,  Captain  Collingwood, 
manned  with  80  men.  Captain  Malbone  had  ordered  his 
privateer  sloop  ‘  ‘  to  join  our  man  of  war  that  there  may  be  no 
compliments  wanting  on  our  side  to  welcome  this  DON  upon 
our  coast  and  to  show  him  the  way  into  our  harbor”,  as  a 
contemporary  writer  expressed  it.  The  remembrance  of  the 
ravages  committed  by  the  French  privateers  on  our  coast 
fifty  years  earlier  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  colonists 
at  this  time. 

The  Charming  Betty ,  Captain  Collingwood,  sailed  on 
Saturday,  September  27,  1740,  on  a  cruise  against  Spanish 
commerce.  She  took  a  rich  prize  and  convoyed  it  into  Jamaica 
early  in  1741. 


The  Charming  Betty ,  Captain  Jennings. 

Godfrey  Malbone  sold  a  half  interest  in  the  sloop  Charming 
Betty  to  Turner  and  Spencer  of  Jamaica,  and  she  was  employed 
in  the  merchant  service  until  1744,  when  on  account  of  the 
French  War,  he  decided  that  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  make 
her  into  a  privateer,  but  he  did  not  have  time  to  consult  his 
partners,  who  were  so  far  away.  He  therefore  petitioned  the 
Admiralty  judge  in  June  1744  to  have  the  vessel  appraised, 
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so  that  if  she  was  lost  or  captured,  he  would  be  liable  for  a 
definite  sum  for  his  partner’s  interest.  The  sloop  was  valued 
at  £2,000  current  Rhode  Island  money,  and  the  inventory 
returned  at  this  time  shows  that  the  Charming  Betty  carried 
a  main  sail,  foresail  (probably  a  forestaysail),  jib,  flying  jib, 
square  sail,  topsail,  and  ring  tail  sail,  also  5  sloop  oars,  one 
old  yawl  with  3  yawl  oars  and  2  sails  for  yawl.  A  ringtail  sail 
was  a  sort  of  studding  sail,  laced  to  a  jury-gafi  abaft  the  leach 
of  the  spanker  and  made  fast  through  the  bitter-end  eye  on 
the  end  of  the  spanker  boom.  In  the  inventory  of  the  Charm¬ 
ing  Betty ,  the  spar  is  called  a “ring  tail  boom”  instead  of  a  gaff. 
The  Charming  Betty  was  provisioned  for  six  months,  and  sailed 
from  Newport  as  a  privateer  late  in  June  or  early  in  July  1744 
with  a  crew  of  80  men.  She  was  a  sloop  of  80  tons,  mounted 
10  carriage  guns  and  her  officers  were  Capt.  Josiah  Jennings, 
First  Lieutenant  James  Clarke,  (who  had  served  as  captain  s 
quartermaster  on  this  same  vessel  in  1740),  Second  Lieutenant 
John  Lloyd,  Master  Ebenezer  Trowbridge,  Quartermaster 
John  A.  Moryl,  Mate  James  Dimond,  Gunner  Thomas  Smith 
and  Carpenter  Thomas  Swingbourn.  The  Charming  Betty , 
returning  from  this  cruise,  arrived  at  Newport  before  December 

23, I745* 

Captain  Malbone’s  privateer  sloop  Charming  Betty  was 
refitted  for  another  cruise  in  the  spring  of  1746.  She  is  listed 
as  70  instead  of  80  tons,  and  her  outfitting  return,  which  is 
dated  May  10,  shows  that  she  carried  a  crew  of  60  men  and 
provisions  for  6  months.  Her  officers  were:  Capt.  Thomas 
Fry,  First  Lieutenant  John  Stockard,  Second  Lieutenant 
William  Bell,  Master  Abel  Michener,  Mate  Joseph  Rider, 
Captain’s  Quartermaster  Robert  Prior,  Gunner  John  Arthur 
Johnson,  Boatswain  Samuel  Walder  and  Carpenter  Benjamin 
Haxter. 
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The  Charming  Betty ,  Captain  Fry,  joined  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough ,  Captain  Carr,  and  these  two  vessels  cruised  in 
consort.  The  Diana  may  have  been  with  them.  They 
attacked  a  French  privateer  sloop  of  8  carriage  guns  and  io 
swivels,  manned  with  80  men.  After  exchanging  a  few  broad¬ 
sides,  the  privateer  surrendered,  and  they  carried  her  into 
Nevis  before  Aug.  i,  1746.  This,  prize  privateer  was  imme¬ 
diately  used  as  a  flag-of-truce  to  carry  prisoners  of  war  to 
Guadeloupe,  for  which  service  the  public  of  Nevis  paid  the 
privateers  £100.  The  prize  was  then  sold  to  Mathias  Jones 
and  Captain  Cradock  for  £3,500  before  condemnation,  Jones 
and  Cradock  buying  her  “as  is”  and  running  all  risks  and 
charges.  Samuel  and  William  Vernon,  owners  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough ,  did  not  approve  of  these  transactions,  and  their 
subsequent  treatment  of  Captain  Carr  and  Captain  Fry,  on 
this  account,  is  described  by  Jones  as  “very  ill  and  unjust”. 
The  wranglings  and  bickerings  between  the  owners  and  the 
captains  of  the  privateers  would  make  a  lengthy  chapter  on 
an  unpleasant  phase  of  the  subject.  Continuing  their  cruise, 
they  fell  in  with  and  retook  an  English  brigantine  laden  with 
rum,  in  the  vicinity  of  Antigua,  and  are  reported  to  have  taken 
another  small  French  privateer.  This  “English  brigantine” 
is  probably  identical  with  the  “French  brigantine  laden  with 
rum”,  that  had  been  taken  by  a  Rhode  Island  privateer,  and 
sent  north  only  to  be  captured  off  the  Carolina  coast  by  Don 
Pedro  in  a  36-gun  Spanish  ship.  This  brigantine,  together 
with  a  snow,  were  put  under  the  command  of  Spanish  prize 
crews,  and  ordered  to  go  to  The  Havana.  However,  they  lost 
their  way  and  put  into  New  Providence,  where  they  were 
seized  by  the  English. 

In  October  the  Charming  Betty ,  Captain  Fry,  and  the 
Diana ,  Capt.  William  Wilkinson,  captured  the  Nancy ,  a 
schooner  of  about  50  tons.  They  took  her  4 1  under  an  island 
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and  examined  her”.  On  October  n,  1746,  Captain  Wilkinson 
bought  Fry’s  interest  in  her,  after  which  they  took  her  to 
Montserrat  and  had  her  condemned  as  a  prize.  The  Charming 
Betty  cruised  with  the  Diana,  the  Nancy  and  the  Reprisal  in 
November  1746,  as  is  related  in  the  account  of  the  latter 
vessel.  In  this  cruise  they  captured  the  Eendragt. 

The  Charming  Betty,  Captain  Fry,  later  cruised  in  consort 
with  the  schooner  Three  Brothers,  Capt.  Robert  Kilby,  and 
on  March  21,  1746-7,  off  of  Petit  Goave,  in  the  Bight  of 
Leogane,  captured  the  French  schooner,  St.  Anne,  Jean  Joseph 
Boissy,  master.  She  was  a  vessel  of  60  tons,  mounted  one 
carriage  gun,  and  had  a  cargo  of  sea-coal,  mahogany,  pine 
planks  and  rice.  She  had  on  board  a  crew  of  6  men,  together 
with  2  passengers  and  2  prisoners  of  war,  and  claimed  to  be  a 
flag-of- truce,  carrying  prisoners  for  exchange  between  Cape 
Francois  and  New  Providence,  and  to  have  been  driven  into 
Port  de  Paix  by  a  storm.  Abel  Michener,  master  of  the 
Charming  Betty,  was  put  in  charge  of  the  St.  Anne,  and  brought 
her  into  Newport,  where  she  was  libelled  on  April  7,  1747* 

The  Charming  Betty  was  finally  captured  by  two  French 
frigates,  and  carried  into  Cape  Francois  with  two  other  prize 
English  privateers,  the  sloop  Clinton  of  New  York,  Captain 
Bevan,  and  a  Bermuda  privateer  brigantine  of  16  guns  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Grantham.  The  crews  of  these  three 
vessels  were  put  on  a  flag-of- truce,  which  reached  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  on  June  21,  1747.  Captain  Fry,  however,  died  on  board 
the  flag-of-truce  before  she  reached  Charleston. 

The  St.  Andrew,  Captain  Davidson. 

The  sloop  St.  Andrew  of  Newport,  85  or  95  tons,  owned  by 
John  Gidley  and  Seuton  Grant,  and  commanded  by  Capt. 
Charles  Davidson  of  Newport,  was  beating  up  for  volunteers 
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in  June,  1740.  She  was  commissioned  as  a  privateer  on 
June  11,  sailed  July  16  on  a  cruise  against  the  Spaniards, 
carrying  80  men,  and  was  the  first  Rhode  Island  privateer  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  in  King  George’s  War.  She  visited  the 
Canary  Islands,  where  she  captured  a  sloop  and  sent  a  landing 
party  on  shore  at  Fuerte ventura,  one  of  these  islands,  in 
November. 

This  expedition  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  crew 
themselves,  and  fifty-six  of  the  bravest  who  volunteered, 
landed  at  a  small  harbor,  and  planned  to  surprise  a  nearby 
town.  Richard  Ross,  quartermaster  on  the  St.  Andrew ,  had 
been  put  in  command  of  the  prize  sloop,  and  cruised  along  the 
shore  to  prevent  a  surprise  attack  from  the  Spaniards,  while 
the  expeditionary  force  marched  inland.  Three  anxious  days 
Captain  Davidson  and  his  crew  impatiently  waited  for  news 
from  their  comrades.  Then  fearing  the  worst,  Captain 
Davidson  sent  one  of  the  prisoners  to  the  Spanish  Governor, 
and  offered  to  free  his  prisoners,  if  the  Spaniards  would  free 
those  from  the  St.  Andrew.  The  Governor  replied  that  it  was 
not  in  his  power,  as  all  the  men  were  cut  off,  save  three,  who 
were  mortally  wounded.  Abraham  Rathbone  of  Newport,  a 
mariner,  was  ‘‘one  of  the  unhappy  number  that  landed”,  and 
were  overpowered  by  the  Spaniards.  Doubting  the  Governor, 
yet  seeing  no  way  of  helping  their  friends,  even  if  they  still 
lived;  the  St.  Andrew  and  her  prize,  a  sorrowful  company, 
sailed  for  America.  Two  days  after  sailing,  they  fell  in  with 
and  captured  a  Spanish  sloop  with  a  rich  cargo,  but  the  vessels 
soon  parted  company  during  a  squally  night.  Captain  Ross 
arrived  at  Antigua  before  January  12,  1 740-1,  the  prize  being 
condemned  there.  The  St.  Andrew  planned  to  refit  at 
Surinam,  which  she  reached  before  February  1,  1 740-1. 

Thomas  Shilcock,  Thomas  Henderson,  William  Pollock  and 
Peleg  Burrows  served  on  the  St.  Andrew  on  this  voyage.  On 
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March  4,  1 740-1,  when  off  Crab  Island  near  Porto  Rico,  she 
met  the  Spanish  privateer  sloop  Amiable  Theresa ,  80  tons,  6 
carriage  guns  and  8  swivel  guns,  commanded  by  Simon 
Langoiron.  Captain  Davidson  ordered  the  captain  of  the 
sloop  to  come  aboard  the  St.  Andrew  with  his  papers,  which 
Captain  Langoiron  refused  to  do,  whereupon  the  St.  Andrew 
fired  a  shot  over  the  Amiable  Theresa  as  a  command.  The 
latter  replied  with  a  volley  of  small  arms,  powder  and  ball,  but 
after  a  smart  engagement  surrendered.  The  Amiable  Theresa 
had  a  crew  of  over  60  men,  and  the  St.  Andrew  had  only  28. 
When  Captain  Langoiran  went  on  board  the  St.  Andrew  and 
beheld  the  “ boys’’,  as  he  called  the  members  of  her  crew, 
“this  brisk  French  blade”  stamped  and  swore  like  an  emperor 
and  offering  1,000  pistoles  for  liberty  to  go  on  board  of  his 
sloop  and  fight  the  battle  over  again.  Letters  were  found  on 
this  sloop  that  implicated  the  French  West  Indian  fleet  in  a 
plot  to  join  the  Spanish  fleet  and  surprise  Admiral  Vernon. 
Several  of  the  crew  carried  silver  hilted  swords,  and  were  said 
to  be  French  gentlemen  volunteers  from  Martinique.  Twenty 
of  the  crew  were  set  on  shore  at  Crab  Island.  The  St.  Andrew 
convoyed  her  prize  into  Newport,  where  the  vessels  arrived 
about  May  23,  1741.  The  Amiable  Theresa ,  according  to 
Captain  Langoiran,  was  a  French  vessel  belonging  to  the 
Marquis  “Darigny”,  and  had  been  chartered  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Martinique  at  near  two  hundred  pistoles  per  month. 
She  was  said  to  be  a  tender  to  the  French  fleet.  Captain 
Davidson  claimed  that  she  was  in  the  service  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  as  Captain  Langoiran  could  produce  no  papers  to 
prove  his  assertions,  the  vessel  was  condemned  as  a  prize,  and 
with  her  cargo,  was  valued  at  £8,000.  In  addition  to  small 
arms,  bayonets,  swords,  cutlasses,  powder,  blunderbuses  and 
iron-bound  water-casks,  there  were  96  French  crowns,  16 
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milled  pieces-of-eight,  and  175  pieces-of-eight  in  double  bills, 
also  a  silver  sword,  a  silver  hilted  sword,  a  gold  watch,  two 
silver  watches  and  1 5  negro  slaves.  Many  of  the  pistols  were 
tipped  with  silver  of  curious  workmanship. 

On  June  n,  1741,  an  express  from  Block  Island  reached 
Newport  with  news  of  a  Spanish  privateer  snow  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  island.  The  colony  sloop  Tartar  and  the 
privateer  St.  Andrew ,  which  happened  to  be  lying  in  Newport 
harbor  at  this  time,  were  ordered  out  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
snow  under  orders  issued  by  the  Governor  on  June  12.  The  St. 
Andrew  was  manned  with  70  men  on  this  cruise,  and  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Davidson.  After  a  short  cruise  the  St. 
Andrew  returned  on  the  evening  of  the  17th.  She  could  not 
keep  up  with  the  Tartar ,  which  went  further  westward  in 
search  of  the  Spanish  snow,  which  had  escaped. 

On  July  9,  1740,  Captain  Davidson  beat  up  for  volunteers 
for  the  St.  Andrew ,  which  was  to  sail  in  consort  with  the 
Revenge  on  ‘ 1  a  voyage  projected  for  them  by  that  brave  and 
successful  Captain  Warren”,  who  later  became  Admiral  Sir 
Peter  Warren. 

From  Charleston,  S.  C.  it  was  reported  that  the  Rhode 
Island  privateer  Victory ,  Captain  Davidson,  arrived  there  on 
October  14,  1741.  She  left  Newport  about  the  middle  of 
August,  touched  at  Bermuda,  where  they  took  on  board  Capt. 
Edward  Lightwood  of  Charleston  as  a  passenger,  and  then 
went  to  New  Providence.  Later  she  sprung  her  mast,  and 
so  put  into  Charleston  to  get  a  new  one.  This  privateer  was 
probably  the  St.  Andrew  not  the  Victory. 

Late  in  December  or  early  in  January,  the  St.  Andrew , 
Captain  Davidson,  was  lying  at  anchor  in  a  harbor  on  the 
north  coast  of  Cuba.  It  was  night,  and  all  the  crew  were 
asleep  below  decks  in  the  hold,  when  suddenly  out  of  the 
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darkness  came  a  small  boat  manned  with  18  Spaniards,  who 
surprised  and  boarded  the  St.  Andrew.  At  the  time  of  the 
attack  only  Captain  Davidson  and  his  lieutenant  were  on 
deck.  The  Spanish  lieutenant  snapped  his  pistol  at  Captain 
Davidson,  whereupon  the  latter  took  up  his  musket  and  shot 
out  the  Spanish  lieutenant’s  brains.  Davidson  then  stamped 
as  hard  as  he  could  upon  the  deck  and  thus  aroused  his  men, 
who  jumped  out  of  the  hold.  Soon  all  hands  were  on  deck 
and  engaged  in  a  most  bitter  hand  to  hand  conflict  with  the 
Spanish  boarding  party.  The  Spaniards  were  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  cutlasses  wielded  by  the  strong  arms  of  the  New 
England  sailors,  fighting  desperately  for  their  lives.  Only  one 
Spaniard  was  taken  alive.  They  held  him  for  whatever  in¬ 
formation  they  could  extract  from  him.  The  next  morning, 
when  day  dawned,  the  Spanish  privateer,  from  whom  the 
attacking  party  had  come,  could  be  seen  in  the  distance. 
The  St.  Andrew  immediately  made  sail  and  gave  chase  to  the 
Spaniard.  When  the  two  vessels  came  within  shot  of  each 
other,  another  desperate  battle  ensued.  The  gun-fire  lasted 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  Spanish 
privateer  struck  her  colors.  She  had  lost  all  her  men  killed, 
except  sixteen  or  eighteen,  and  had ‘ ‘  the  Blood  of  the  wounded 
and  killed  running  over  the  Deck  by  Gallons,  so  hot  was  the 
Action”.  Captain  Davidson  lost  one  man  killed  and  none 
wounded.  The  St.  Andrew  then  went  to  New  Providence, 
where  she  arrived  before  January  5,  1 741-2.  The  prize  was 
daily  expected. 

Capt.  James  Wimble,  a  privateersman  from  London,  lost 
his  vessel,  the  Revenge ,  on  Antling’s  Key  in  the  Bahamas, 
and  then  proceeded  to  New  Providence,  where  he  bought  the 
Spanish  privateer  sloop  San  Antonio ,  which  had  recently  been 
captured  by  H.  M.  S.  Rose  and  taken  in  there.  Captain 
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Wimble  renamed  this  vessel  the  Revenge ,  and  sometime  about 
March  1742  sailed  from  New  Providence  on  a  privateering 
cruise  in  consort  with  the  St.  Andrew ,  Captain  Davidson.  In 
April  or  thereabouts,  the  St.  Andrew  and  the  Revenge  attacked 
a  Spanish  man-of-war  of  60  guns.  A  terrific  engagement 
lasting  two  hours  followed,  in  which  the  Spaniard’s  main-top¬ 
mast  and  bow-sprit  were  carried  away  and  great  damage  was 
done  to  her  rigging.  The  privateers  ran  alongside  the  large 
vessel,  and  while  Captain  Wimble  was  leading  a  boarding 
party  over  the  Spaniard’s  rail,  amidst  a  melee  of  hand  to  hand 
fighting,  one  of  his  arms  was  cut  off  close  up  to  the  shoulder. 
Temporarily  bereft  of  leadership  and  disheartened  by  the 
misfortune  of  their  commander,  the  men  retreated  from  the 
Spaniard,  who  was  thereby  enabled  to  escape.  In  the  old 
Straits  of  Bahama  on  their  way  back  to  New  Providence,  the 
two  privateers  captured  three  small  Spanish  vessels  of  no 
great  value,  which  arrived  at  New  Providence  about  the 
middle  of  April. 

During  the  first  week  of  May,  Captain  Davidson  careened 
the  St.  Andrew  and  refitted  for  another  cruise.  On  June  15, 
1742,  N.  S.,  the  St.  Andrew  entered  the  harbor  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Hispaniola,  and  cut  out  the  French  sloop  St.  Jean ,  70  tons, 
Jean  Helias  Baudry,  master,  while  lying  at  anchor.  She  was 
laden  with  wine,  Irish  beef,  molasses,  codfish,  indigo,  dry- 
goods,  salt,  dutch  cheese,  negroes,  small  arms  and  money 
amounting  to  425  pieces-of-eight,  and  “6  bitts  in  silver  con¬ 
sisting  of  bitts  and  double  bitts”.  She  is  said  to  have  been 
“the  tenth  prize  taken  by  Capt.  Davidson  on  this  cruise”. 
This  doubtless  meant  from  the  time  he  left  Newport,  and  only 
goes  to  show  how  meagre  are  the  privateering  records  which 
have  come  down  to  our  time.  John  Poseland  of  the  St. 
Andrew  was  placed  in  charge  of  this  prize  sloop,  which  touched 
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at  Charleston,  later  ran  out  of  wood  and  water,  and  finally 
put  in  at  Nantasket,  July  5,  1742,  in  order  to  take  on  pro¬ 
visions  and  other  necessaries  before  proceeding  to  Newport. 
Evidently  the  master  of  this  prize  had  made  a  considerable 
error  in  his  nautical  calculations,  and  so  ran  far  north  and  east 
of  his  destined  port.  The  St.  Jean  was  adjudged  not  a  prize, 
being  a  French  vessel  taken  in  a  French  port  in  a  time  of  peace 
with  France.  Captain  Davidson’s  action  bordered  closely  on 
piracy.  William  Vernon  of  Newport  was  at  this  time  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  St.  Andrew. 

Meanwhile  the  St.  Andrew  had  crossed  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
and  on  June  24,  in  latitude  160  25'  N.  near  Truxillo,  surprised 
a  Dutch  sloop  called  the  Nooyt  Godagt ,  which  mounted  6 
carriage  and  4  swivel  guns.  The  St.  Andrew  was  flying 
English  colors,  and  the  Nooyt  Godagt  raised  the  Dutch  flag. 
The  Dutch  captain,  John  Oyman,  fired  a  shot  at  the  St. 
Andrew  in  order  to  bring  her  to,  claiming  afterwards  that  he 
thought  she  was  a  Dutch  vessel  he  expected  to  meet  there. 
The  St.  Andrew  naturally  did  not  heave  to  upon  the  Dutch¬ 
man’s  firing,  but  returned  shot  and  ran  alongside  the  Nooyt 
Godagt.  The  crew  of  the  latter  vessel  threw  overboard  many 
warlike  stores  and  ammunition,  and  as  the  New  England 
privateersmen  rushed  aboard  the  Nooyt  Godagt ,  the  Dutch 
crew,  some  25  men,  jumped  overboard,  swam  ashore,  and 
made  their  escape  back  into  the  country.  Captain  Oyman, 
however,  stayed  with  his  ship  and  was  taken  prisoner.  The 
sloop  hailed  from  Curacao,  but  had  no  passport  nor  other 
essential  ship’s  papers.  She  was  in  a  leaky  condition  and  her 
mast  had  sprung.  Captain  Davidson  transferred  to  the 
St.  Andrew  90  boxes  and  bales  of  goods  valued  at  £22,000 
and  a  mulatto  boy  slave.  Thomas  Brooks,  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  St.  Andrew ,  was  put  in  command  of  the  Nooyt  Godagt 
with  a  prize  crew  with  orders  to  bring  her  to  Newport.  She 
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never  arrived  at  Newport,  and  was  probably  lost  at  sea  on  the 
voyage  north,  or  else  captured  by  the  Spaniards.  Two  or 
three  days  after  the  Nooyt  Godagt  was  captured,  Captain 
Oyman  escaped  and  disappeared  into  the  woods. 

In  the  Bay  (Gulf)  of  Honduras,  or  according  to  another 
account  in  the  River  Dew  (PDulce),  the  St.  Andrew  was 
attacked  by  four  or  five  Spanish  perriaugers  with  160  men. 
They  ran  alongside  the  St.  Andrew  and  boarded  her.  A  hand 
to  hand  conflict  took  place  on  her  deck,  and  as  Captain 
Davidson  expressed  it,  they  “had  like  to  have  been  taken”. 
The  Rhode  Islanders  fought  with  desperation,  and  finally  after 
killing  a  majority  of  their  assailants,  succeeded  in  driving  off 
the  rest  of  them.  The  small  vessel,  rolling  on  the  waves  of  the 
Caribbean  under  the  scorching  southern  sun,  her  parched 
decks  reeking  in  the  slippery  blood,  that  was  freely  flowing 
from  the  wounds  of  her  Spanish  and  English  combatants, 
struggling  in  a  confused  melee  of  friend  and  foe,  without 
distinguishing  uniforms,  amidst  a  babel  of  shouts  and  curses 
in  two  languages,  presents  a  picture  of  the  hardships  and 
dangers  which  eclipse  the  glamor  of  romance  and  the  glitter  of 
gold  that  made  privateering  so  attractive.  The  St.  Andrew 
poured  her  great  guns  into  the  retreating  Spaniards,  and  killed 
many  of  them,  four  of  whom  were  taken  prisoners. 

Soon  after  this  the  St.  Andrew  captured  a  schooner  laden 
with  provisions,  wine,  and  small  arms.  She  was  the  St.  Francis , 
John  Labord,  master,  bound  for  The  Havana,  and  manned  with 
thirteen  hands,  ten  of  whom  were  Spanish.  The  St.  Andrew  con¬ 
voyed  this  prize  schooner  into  New  Providence,  where  the 
two  vessels  arrived  on  September  7,  1742,  in  the  evening. 
John  Cranwell  served  as  captain’s  quartermaster  on  the  St.  An¬ 
drew  on  this  cruise.  According  to  the  “Boston  News-Letter”, 
the  St.  Andrew  was  owned  by  Grant,  Girdley  and  Co.,  but  Shef¬ 
field  says  that  she  was  owned  by  Sueton  Grant  and  John  Godfrey. 
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According  to  tradition,  Sue  ton  Grant  was  son  of  Donald 
and  Marjorie  (Stewart)  Grant  of  Bellvadoan,  Iverness,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  came  to  America  in  1725.  He  settled  in  Newport, 
and  was  one  of  the  friends  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  who  formed  the 
famous  Philosophical  Society  in  1730-  Grant  was  admitted  a 
freeman  at  Newport  in  1734,  and  became  one  of  its  leading 
citizens.  He  was  one  of  the  original  incorporators  of  the 
Artillery  Company  of  Newport  in  1742,  and  was  chosen 
captain  of  the  First  Company  of  Newport  Militia  in  1743,  an 
office  he  held  at  his  death  in  1744.  The  name  of  the  privateer 
St.  Andrew  is  clearly  reminiscent  of  Captain  Grant’s  native 
land. 

Girdley,  mentioned  in  the  ^Boston  News-Letter”  as  part 
owner  of  the  St.  Andrew ,  is  undoubtedly  intended  for  John 
Gidley.  John’s  father,  of  the  same  name,  was  judge  of  Vice- 
Admiralty,  and  died  at  Newport  in  1710.  Young  John  con¬ 
tinued  to  reside  in  Newport,  and  became  a  prosperous  dis¬ 
tiller  and  merchant.  He  married  in  1728  his  second  wife, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Col.  John  Cranston,  of  whom  we  have 
spoken,  and  in  1738  his  third  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Capt.  John  Brown,  who  was  part  owner  of  the  Revenge  and 
the  Victory.  John  Gidley  was  vestryman  of  Trinity  Church 
in  1731  and  1734,  eldest  church  warden  in  1735,  and  was 
appointed  judge  of  Vice- Admiralty  at  Newport  in  1742-  He, 
with  Sueton  Grant,  was  killed  in  the  explosion  of  1744. 

The  St.  Andrew  and  the  St.  Francis  came  north  in  the  early 
autumn,  the  prize  schooner  arriving  at  Newport  on  Monday, 
October  n,  and  the  St.  Andrew  on  Friday  morning,  October  29. 

Perhaps  the  affair  of  the  St.  Jean  may  explain  why  Captain 
Davidson  did  not  sail  again  as  commander  of  a  privateer.  He 
may  on  that  account  have  been  refused  a  commission,  and  so 
had  to  content  himself  with  the  post  of  lieutenant. 


CHAPTER  V 

OTHER  NEWPORT  PRIVATEERS,  1740-1743 

The  Victory , — Captain  Powers 

One  of  the  privateers  fitting  out  in  June,  1740,  was  the 
sloop  Victory ,  12  carriage  and  12  swivel  guns,  which  was 
owned  by  John  Brown,  John  Banister  and  William  Mumford. 
She  is  described  as  a  very  deep  vessel  of  upwards  of  100  tons 
and  a  good  sailor.  The  enlistment  of  the  crew  was  begun  in 
June,  1740,  but  her  departure  was  delayed  by  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  cannon.  She  was  under  command  of  Capt.  Joseph 
Powers,  who  seems  to  have  advanced  from  the  occupation  of 
ferryman  to  deep  sea  sailor,  and  was  finally  commissioned 
captain  of  a  privateer  on  September  29.  The  Victory  with  a 
crew  of  93  men  sailed  from  Newport  on  October  1  or  2  for  the 
Vineyard  to  convoy  the  Boston  transports,  which  sailed  from 
Nantasket  on  September  29  for  New  York,  where  they  joined 
the  main  body  of  the  northern  colonial  contingent,  which  was 
to  serve  under  Admiral  Vernon  in  the  West  Indies.  She  then 
sailed  to  the  Gulf  of  Paria  on  the  north  coast  of  South  America, 
where  Captain  Powers  surprised  and  captured  the  Spanish 
town  of  St.  Thomas  at  Oroonoque  or  Orinoco.  The  Victory’s 
crew  were  guided  in  the  attack  on  St.  Thomas  by  an  English¬ 
man,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  there  several  years,  and  who 
went  to  Rhode  Island  in  the  summer  of  1740  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  someone  to  undertake  this  expedition.  The  town, 
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which  was  defended  by  a  battery  of  io  or  12  guns,  was  captured 
by  the  privateersmen  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  They  imme¬ 
diately  plundered  the  town,  obtaining  a  small  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  coins,  some  2000  pieces-of-eight,  a  considerable 
amount  of  wrought  plate  and  sixty  Indian  slaves.  They  also 
took  as  prizes  two  richly  laden  Dutch  vessels  (one  Captain 
Fassin),  that  were  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor,  and  had 
cargoes  of  great  value  consisting  of  money  and  cocoa. 

Cruising  northward  the  Victory  fell  in  with  a  large  Spanish 
privateer  Bermuda-built  sloop  off  the  island  of  St.  Thomas 
early  in  January.  The  Spaniard  attacked  the  Victory ,  but 
met  with  such  a  warm  reception  that  he  sheared  off  after  an 
exchange  of  several  broadsides,  having  lost  a  considerable 
number  of  men.  The  Victory  lost  one  man  killed,  and  Captain 
Powers  was  shot  in  the  thigh.  Powers  immediately  gave  chase 
to  the  Spaniard,  but  as  the  Victory’s  bottom  was  foul  with 
barnacles  and  sea  growths,  which  thrive  in  warm  southern 
waters,  the  Spanish  privateer  easily  escaped.  The  Victory 
arrived  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  on  January  9,  1 740-1,  the  same 
day  that  the  English  fleet  arrived,  and  many  of  the  crew  of  the 
Victory  were  impressed  into  service  on  the  fleet.  From 
Jamaica  the  Victory  may  have  gone  to  Aruba,  a  Dutch  island 
west  of  Curacao,  where  a  Rhode  Island  privateer  was  careened 
and  cleaned  in  February  or  March. 

The  Victory  was  taken  out  of  the  privateering  service  in 
1741,  and  went  to  Surinam,  took  on  a  cargo,  and  sailed  for 
Rhode  Island,  where,  after  a  long  voyage,  she  arrived  about 
the  end  of  December.  In  January  1741-2,  the  Victory  was 
again  fitted  out  in  a  warlike  manner  with  20  guns.  Banis¬ 
ter  planned  to  send  her  with  a  cargo  to  Cape  Fear,  and  after 
the  cargo  was  discharged,  to  lease  her  to  the  government  there 
for  a  few  weeks’  service  as  a  coast-guard  vessel.  He  intended 
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then  to  send  her  to  England,  in  order  to  recover  the  £20  for 
each  man  that  the  Admiral  had  pressed  out  of  the  Victory , 
when  she  was  at  Jamaica.  It  is  probable  that  at  this  time  the 
Victory  was  entirely  overhauled  and  her  rig  changed  from 
that  of  a  sloop  to  that  of  a  brigantine.  In  April  news  reached 
Newport  that  a  snow  had  been  employed  as  a  coast-guard 
vessel  at  Cape  Fear,  and  on  that  account  the  Victory’s  voyage 
there  was  cancelled.  She  was  then  fitted  out  for  a  genuine 
privateering  cruise. 

On  Wednesday,  May  19,  1742,  the  privateer  Victory,  again 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Joseph  Powers,  and  mounting 
12  carriage  and  12  swivel  guns,  sailed  from  Newport  on  a 
cruise  against  Spanish  commerce.  She  carried  a  crew  of  90 
men,  and  was  “very  well  fitted  and  sails  to  Admiration,” 
according  to  a  contemporary  newspaper  account. 

In  July,  1742,  Capt.  Joseph  Powers,  cruising  in  the  brigan¬ 
tine  Victory  off  the  coast  of  Caracas,  noticed  a  sloop  sending  a 
landing  party  on  shore  at  Socou,  apparently  to  trade  with  the 
Spaniards.  Considering  the  actions  suspicious  and  believing 
contraband  trade  was  being  carried  on,  Captain  Powers  on 
July  14  seized  the  “sloop  or  vessel”,  which  was  the  Amiable 
du  Cap ,  a  French  vessel  of  60  tons,  mounting  6  swivel  guns, 
commanded  by  Pierre  Simon,  and  owned  by  Bernard  Gran- 
gene  of  Cape  Francois.  The  Victory  and  the  Amiable  du  Cap 
sailed  over  to  Aruba  where  the  mate  of  the  Amiable  du  Cap 
ran  away  and  made  his  escape,  while  the  vessels  were  being 
warped  out  of  the  harbor  on  a  calm  day.  The  rest  of  the  crew, 
some  20  hands  except  for  two  men  brought  to  Newport,  were 
put  on  board  a  French  vessel  bound  for  Curacao.  The 
Victory  convoyed  the  Amiable  du  Cap  to  Newport,  where  they 
arrived  about  August  20.  The  French  sloop  had  on  board 
2240  pieces-of-eight,  two  slaves,  some  dry  goods,  arms,  ammu- 
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nition,  and  6  cannon  in  her  hold.  Captain  Simon  claimed  that 
he  was  on  a  legitimate  trading  voyage,  and  planned  only  to 
“buy  mules  for  money”.  He  claimed  that  the  cannon  and 
ammunition  were  not  cargo,  but  equipment  of  the  vessel,  that 
had  been  used  on  a  previous  voyage.  The  Vice- Admiralty 
Judge  stated  that  Captain  Powers  was  justified  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  making  the  seizure,  but  adjudged  the  vessel  not 
a  prize.  The  vessel  was  given  back  to  Captain  Simon,  who 
on  June  14,  1743,  petitioned  the  Governor’s  Council  for  per¬ 
mission  to  sell  her.  Captain  Pierre  (or  Peter)  Simon  sold  his 
vessel,  settled  in  Newport,  and  joined  Trinity  Church.  His 
son  Peter,  born  March  31,  1745?  was  baptised  on  April  26, 
1751.  This  Peter,  junior,  later  became  famous  in  South 
County  traditions  by  eloping  with  the  ill-fated  Hannah 
Robinson. 


Captain  Bull. 

On  March  27,  1741,  news  was  received  at  Newport  from 
St.  Eustatia  that  Captain  Bull  iii  a  Rhode  Island  privateer 
and  Captain  Place  in  a  St.  Christopher  privateer,  sailing  in 
consort,  went  in  pursuit  of  a  rich  Dutch  ship  that  had  been 
trading  on  the  Spanish  coast.  They  had  the  misfortune  to 
fall  in  with  a  Spanish  or  French  man-of-war  of  30  guns,  which 
attacked  them  and  sank  Captain  Place’s  vessel.  Captain 
Bull  received  so  many  shots  through  his  sloop  that  the  water 
leaked  in  until  it  was  above  his  ballast.  However,  he  was  able 
to  get  away  from  the  man-of-war,  and  with  great  difficulty 
succeeded  in  saving  all  of  Captain  Place’s  crew  except  one. 
Bull  arrived  safely  at  St.  Eustatia.  Captain  Bull  may  have 
been  Capt.  Joseph  Bull  who  commanded  John  Banister’s  sloop 
Fortune  later  in  1741. 
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The  Young  Godfrey ,  Captain  White. 

Sheffield,  who  used  papers  in  the  State  Archives,  which 
appear  to  have  been  lost,  tells  us  that  the  privateer  Young 
Godfrey  was  owned  by  Godfrey  Malbone  and  Sueton  Grant. 
She  was  fitted  out  as  a  privateer  in  1743,  and  was  named  after 
Malbone’s  son,  Godfrey  Malbone,  Jr. 

The  sloop  Young  Godfrey  was  commaned  by  Capt.  Nicholas 
White,  and  captured  the  French  schooner  Elizabeth ,  50  tons, 
Capt.  Louis  Calmel,  off  the  west  end  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 
She  brought  the  Elizabeth ,  which  was  laden  with  wine  and 
brandy  into  Newport  during  the  second  week  in  March,  where 
on  March  20,  1743,  Judge  Lockman  declared  the  vessel  not  a 
prize.  Capt.  Nicholas  White  had  a  pew  in  Trinity  Church, 
Newport,  in  1738. 

The  Young  Godfrey ,  Captain  White,  cruised  in  consort  with 
the  Jamaica  privateer  sloop  Kouli  Kan  and  captured  a  large 
and  valuable  prize.  They  convoyed  her  to  Cartagena  to 
ransom  her,  but  as  they  approached  that  port  they  encoun¬ 
tered  two  French  privateers  of  much  superior  force.  A 
terrible  conflict  ensued  in  which  Captain  White  and  his  crew 
were  all  cut  to  pieces  and  his  vessel  taken.  The  Kouli  Kan , 
after  being  badly  shot  to  pieces,  finally  had  the  good  fortune 
to  escape,  and  reached  the  old  harbor,  Jamaica,  on  the  evening 
of  August  21,  1744. 

A  story  was  in  circulation  in  New  York  in  October  that  a 
Rhode  Island  privateer  engaged  two  French  privateers  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  that  after  an  obstinate  and  bloody  engage¬ 
ment  in  which  the  Rhode  Islander  lost  all  but  16  of  his  men, 
he  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  French  and  call  for  quarter. 
The  French  lost  fifty  men.  It  was  said  that  the  captors  were 
so  barbarous  that  they  put  to  death  the  Rhode  Islanders  in 
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cold  blood.  That  part  of  the  story,  however,  was  probably  a 
gross  exaggeration.  This  account  would  seem  to  refer  to  the 
loss  of  the  Young  Godfrey. 

The  Fame ,  Captain  Griffith. 

The  San  Jose  de  las  Animas ,  8  carriage  and  12  swivel  guns, 
was  a  Spanish  privateer  owned  by  Don  Jose  Conderon  of  The 
Havana,  and  fitted  out  at  Baracoa,  Cuba.  She  was  a  vessel 
of  50  tons,  and  had  ten  pairs  of  oars,  as  well  as  being  schooner 
rigged.  Manned  by  about  40  men  and  sailing  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Francisco  Perdomo,  she  had  taken  some 
18  or  19  English  vessels  as  prizes  in  the  first  half  of  1742.  On 
June  10  of  that  year,  as  we  have  related,  she  was  captured  off 
Cape  Maisi,  Cuba,  by  the  Revenge ,  Captain  Allen,  and  sent  into 
Newport,  where  she  arrived  on  July  4,  and  was  condemned  on 
July  7.  On  July  13  she  was  put  up  for  sale  at  auction  by 
Robert  Taylor,  and  sold  for  £1000  to  Philip  Wilkinson  and 
Daniel  Ayrault,  Junior,  the  highest  bidders.  She  was  what  we 
today  would  call  a  topsail  schooner,  her  bill  of  sale  showing 
that  she  carried  yards.  She  was  refitted  at  Newport,  her 
armanent  being  increased  to  10  carriage  and  14  swivel  guns, 
and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  her  oars  were  removed,  as  that 
form  of  propulsion  was  not  popular  with  New  Englanders. 
The  “News-Letter”  of  July  23  says  that  she  was  to  sail  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Brown.  Either  this  was  an  error, 
or  the  plans  were  changed,  for  Capt.  John  Griffith  was  com¬ 
missioned  commander  of  her  on  August  25,  1742,  and  she  soon 
sailed  on  a  privateering  cruise  against  the  Spaniards.  The 
Fame  captured  a  Spanish  vessel  and  carried  her  into  New 
Providence,  where  the  crew  shared  500  pieces-of-eight  per  man, 
and  the  owners  received  £10,000.  The  “Boston  Post-Boy 
comments:  “which  is  by  far  the  greatest  voyage  that  has 
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been  made  by  any  of  our  Privateers  this  war”.  This  cruise 
lasted  almost  eight  months,  and  the  Fame ,  returning  from 
New  Providence,  arrived  at  Newport  on  April  14,  1743. 

She  sailed  on  another  cruise  in  1743  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Griffith.  Ezekiel  Fox  served  as  captain’s  quarter¬ 
master  and  Richard  Greenoak  as  company’s  quartermaster  on 
this  cruise.  On  July  2,  1743,  in  the  river  Nevetas  on  the  north 
side  of  Cuba,  the  Fame  surprised  and  captured  from  the 
Spaniards  the  English  snow  Caulker ,  which  had  been  taken 
by  a  Spanish  privateer  on  June  6.  She  had  a  valuable  cargo 
consisting  of  61  hogsheads,  4  tierces  and  17  barrels  of  sugar,  81 
bags  of  cotton,  6  boxes  of  copper  rods  and  8  elephant’s  teeth.  She 
had  been  to  the  Guinea  coast  in  Africa,  and  was  returning  to 
England  by  way  of  Barbadoes,  when  she  was  taken  by  the  Span¬ 
iards.  Lengthy  litigation  followed  this  capture,  and  by  the  cur¬ 
ious  meandering  of*  ‘  blind  justice”,  the  Admiralty  clerk,  Fox,  was 
eventually  imprisoned  for  debt  and  kept  in  jail  some  two  years, 
although  entirely  innocent  of  any  crime.  The  leading  merchants 
of  Newport  petitioned  that  a  lottery  be  held  to  raise  funds 
sufficient  to  pay  his  indebtedness,  and  so  accomplish  his  release. 

Sailing  northward  the  Fame  fell  in  with  and  captured  the 
Spanish  privateer  sloop  De  la  Rosa  on  July  24,  1743,  in  latitude 
2  50  33'  N,  oh  the  Florida  Keys.  The  De  la  Rosa  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Capt.  Andrea  Gonsalez,  had  served  in  the  Spanish 
expedition  against  Georgia,  and  was  returning  from  St. 
Augustine  to  The  Havana  with  56  men,  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Three  boat  loads  of  soldiers  went  ashore  and  escaped,  while 
the  Fame  was  nearing  the  De  la  Rosa ,  but  there  were  31  men 
on  board  when  she  was  taken,  all  of  whom  were  put  ashore  on 
the  Georgia  coast,  except  three  officers  that  were  carried  to 
Newport.  The  De  la  Rosa  arrived  at  Newport  on  August  22, 
and  the  Fame  two  days  later  on  Wednesday,  August  24,  1743. 
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The  command  of  the  schooner  Fame ,  io  guns  and  50  men, 
was  given  to  Capt.  Clement  Lempriere,  who  soon  sailed  from 
Newport  on  a  privateering  voyage,  and  captured  a  large 
Spanish  sloop  bound  from  St.  Jago  (Santiago  de  Cuba)  to 
Cartagena,  which  was  taken  into  Jamaica  for  condemnation. 
On  December  16,  1743,  the  schooner  Fame  and  another  priva¬ 
teer,  the  sloop  New  Exchange ,  were  lying  in  Withywood  Bay, 
Jamaica,  and  their  captains  agreed  to  cruise  in  consort,  and 
signed  articles  of  agreement  of  that  purport,  but  curiously 
enough  both  copies  of  this  agreement  were  lost.  The  New 
Exchange ,  12  carriage  and  12  swivel  guns  and  80  men,  was 
commanded  by  Capt.  George  Hall,  and  owned  by  Moses 
Mendex,  Abraham  Pereira  Musquita  and  John  Edzor  of 
Jamaica.  She  sailed  from  Withywood  Bay  on  December  20, 
1743,  and  went  first  to  Savannah  La  Mar,  where  she  waited 
twenty-four  hours  for  the  Fame  and  then  went  to  Lucca,  where 
she  stayed  until  December  29,  when  the  Fame  not  arriving, 
she  proceeded  on  her  cruise.  Captain  Lempriere  had  to  remain 
a  few  weeks  at  Jamaica  in  order  to  settle  up  the  matters  relating 
to  the  prize  sloop  which  he  had  taken  in  there.  He  also 
careened  the  Fame  at  this  time.  These  matters  finished,  the 
Fame  in  January  sailed  on  her  cruise.  She  did  not  meet  the 
New  Exchange ,  but  captured  another  prize  vessel  from  the 
Spaniards,  which  she  took  into  New  Providence.  Sailing 
from  thence  southward  through  the  Bahama  Islands,  the 
Fame  met  the  New  Exchange  off  the  north  side  of  Inagua,  or 
Heniagua  as  they  called  it,  on  March  9,  i743_4>  and  the  two 
captains  renewed  their  agreement  to  sail  in  consort.  After 
this  the  Fame  and  the  New  Exchange  cruised  together  for  more 

than  three  weeks. 

On  April  1,  1744,  they  sighted  a  ship  and  weighed  anchor. 
The  New  Exchange  bore  away,  and  the  Spanish  ship,  which 
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came  up  before  the  wind,  followed  her  into  the  channel  or 
Straits  of  Old  Bahama.  When  the  Spanish  ship  got  well 
within  the  channel,  the  New  Exchange  hauled  upon  the  wind 
and  stood  athwart  the  Spaniard’s  hawse  and  hailed  her.  She 
returned  no  answer  and  still  kept  on  before  the  wind.  Captain 
Hall  thereupon  fired  on  her,  and  then  the  Fame ,  coming  up,  ran 
aboard  the  New  Exchange.  The  Spanish  ship  fired  six  shots 
at  them  from  her  stern  guns  and  continued  on  her  way.  She 
was  the  San  Francisco  alias  the  Peregrine ,  a  ship  of  300  tons 
and  24  guns.  Finally,  while  endeavoring  to  elude  them,  she 
became  entangled  amidst  the  treacherous  reefs  and  shoals 
that  abound  in  the  Bahamas,  and  her  captain,  fearing  disaster, 
dropped  anchor  near  Sugar  Key  off  the  north  coast  of  Cuba. 
The  New  Exchange  ran  up  near  to  the  San  Francisco  and 
anchored,  but  Captain  Hall  soon  found  that  the  water  was 
too  shoal  and  that  his  vessel  was  in  danger  of  being  aground. 
He  therefore  weighed  anchor  again  and  stood  away  further  to 
the  southward  until  he  found  a  more  suitable  place  to  anchor. 
The  Fame  meanwhile  unfortunately  struck  on  one  of  the  reefs 
off  Sugar  Key  and  bilged  during  the  night  of  April  1,  filling 
with  water. 

Captain  Lempriere  went  over  in  his  boat  to  the  New  Ex¬ 
change ,  told  Captain  Hall  of  his  predicament  and  asked  him  to 
help  with  his  boat.  They  soon  got  all  the  men  off  of  the 
shipwrecked  schooner  and  on  board  the  New  Exchange.  The 
latter  sloop,  now  doubly  manned,  renewed  the  attack  upon  the 
San  Francisco  in  the  morning.  The  battle  lasted  the  next 
three  days,  April  2,  3  and  4,  the  two  vessels  constantly  firing 
at  each  other,  and  the  New  Exchange  all  the  time  cautiously 
edging  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  San  Francisco ,  amidst  the 
deadly  reefs.  The  Spanish  ship  tried  to  extricate  herself,  but 
her  captain  being  unfamiliar  with  the  uncharted  rocks  could 
not  get  out  of  the  pocket  in  which  he  found  himself.  Captain 
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Hall  and  Captain  Lempriere  took  their  canoe  and  went  over 
near  to  the  San  Francisco  to  examine  her  more  closely.  The 
Spaniards  fired  on  them  without  success.  Later  Captain 
Lempriere  and  Francis  Thwaites,  the  lieutenant  of  the  New 
Exchange ,  went  over  to  the  wreck  of  the  Fame  and  brought 
away  all  the  small  arms,  preparatory  to  making  a  more 
determined  attack  on  the  Spanish  vessel.  The  San  Francisco 
fired  twelve  guns  with  langrage  shot  at  the  Fame  without  doing 
any  great  damage.  The  New  Exchange  was  cleared  for  board¬ 
ing,  and  early  in  the  morning  on  April  4,  weighed  anchor  and 
approached  the  San  Francisco.  The  New  Exchange  stood 
across  her  hawse  and  fired  a  broadside  into  the  Spaniard. 
Then  she  tacked  athwart  her  again  and  gave  her  another 
broadside.  The  Spaniards,  though  at  a  disadvantage,  kept 
their  guns  going  and  bravely  defended  their  ship.  The  sloop 
tacked  again  and  poured  more  shot  into  the  ship  as  she  ap¬ 
proached.  The  Spaniards  then  ran  their  guns  in  and  dumped 
them  in  order  to  be  better  prepared  to  resist  boarders.  The 
San  Francisco  had  so  many  men  and  they  seemed  to  be  so  well 
armed,  that  Captain  Hall  did  not  dare  risk  boarding  her,  so 
after  exchanging  a  few  more  shots,  the  New  Exchange  withdrew 
and  anchored.  At  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  San 
Francisco  cut  her  cable,  made  sail,  and  risking  being  wrecked 
on  the  keys,  tried  to  make  her  escape.  The  New  Exchange 
weighed  anchor  and  followed  her,  Captain  Hall  expecting  that 
the  Spaniard  would  soon  run  aground.  In  about  half  an  hour 
the  San  Francisco  ran  ashore,  and  the  New  Exchange  soon 
anchored  under  her  stern  and  began  to  bombard  her.  After  firing 
a  few  guns  the  San  Francisco  lowered  her  colors  and  surrendered. 
The  captors  floated  their  prize  and  took  her  into  Jamaica, 
where  she  was  condemned.  On  the  way  they  landed  most  of 
the  Spanish  crew,  some  200  men,  at  Sugar  Key.  The  San 
Francisco  carried  a  Spanish  Governor,  several  ladies  and  40 
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priests,  all  of  whom  were  all  carried  to  Jamaica.  The  ship 
and  cargo  of  wine,  oil  and  dry  goods  was  sold  at  Jamaica  and 
netted  £68,000,  Jamaica  money,  after  all  charges  and  com¬ 
missions  had  been  paid. 

Much  litigation  followed  this  capture  as  so  often  occurred, 
when  valuable  spoils  were  divided.  Captain  Lempriere  fitted 
out  another  privateer  which  he  named  the  Fame's  Revenge. 

The  Prince  William ,  Captain  Allen. 

The  brigantine  Prince  William ,  100  tons,  12  carriage  guns 
and  80  men,  was  fitted  out  by  Messrs.  John  Brown,  John 
Banister  and  William  Mumford  in  the  fall  of  1743*  The 
Prince  William  was  probably  named  after  the  King’s  second 
son,  William  Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  in  the 
preceding  June  been  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Dettingen, 
which  had  been  victoriously  won  by  the  English  and  allies, 
King  George  himself  commanding  the  troops.  Capt.  William 
Allen  was  put  in  command  of  her,  and  she  sailed  in  consort 
with  the  sloop  Prince  Frederick ,  Captain  Dennis,  on  a  priva¬ 
teering  cruise  in  the  West  Indies.  George  Shearman  served 
on  the  Prince  William  at  this  time.  In  company  with  the 
Prince  Frederick ,  the  Prince  William  captured  the  snow 
Catherine  and  the  schooner  Serena.  The  details  of  this  cruise 
are  included  in  the  account  of  the  Prince  Frederick.  The 
Prince  William  lay  near  the  Prince  Frederick  at  the  time  of  the 
threatened  mutiny  on  the  latter  vessel.  In  fact  Captain 
Allen  was  on  the  Prince  Frederick  at  the  time  and  assisted 
Captain  Dennis.  In  the  court  proceedings  dealing  with  this 
mutiny,  William  Allen  and  George  Shearman  are  summoned 
as  “of  the  brigantine  Victory" ,  clearly  an  error  for  brigantine 
Prince  William.  Brown  and  Banister  were  interested  in  both 
the  brigantine  Victory  and  the  brigantine  Prince  William , 
which  may  account  for  this  confusion. 
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The  brigantine  Prince  William ,  manned  with  90  men,  sailed 
on  June  7,  1744,  again  under  the  command  of  Capt.  William 
Allen,  with  provisions  for  a  five  months’  cruise.  Her  officers 
were  First  Lieutenant  Robert  Bridges,  Second  Lieutenant 
Alexander  McDonald,  Master  John  Maudsley,  Captain’s 
Quartermaster  George  Goulding,  Master’s  Mate  James  Brown, 
Surgeon  Henry  Hooper,  Gunner  George  Shearman,  Boatswain 
Isaac  Copper,  and  Carpenter  John  Simson. 


The  Hunter ,  Captain  Clarke. 

The  Hunter ,  a  privateer  sloop  of  50  tons,  mounting  6 
carriage  and  10  swivel  guns,  was  fitted  out  at  Newport  in 
1743.  She  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Michael  Clarke,  and 
manned  with  40  men,  John  Smith  being  lieutenant  and  Thomas 
Toman,  master.  She  carried  provisions  for  a  five  months’ 
cruise,  and  sailed  soon  after  December  17,  1743*  Sheffield 
gives  Gideon  Cornell  and  William  Read  as  her  owners,  but  the 
Admiralty  return  gives  John  Smith.  The  Hunter  met  with 
very  bad  weather  soon  after  she  sailed.  Sixteen  men  were 
washed  overboard  and  lost  during  the  storm,  and  the  side  of 
the  vessel  was  badly  beaten  in.  The  Hunter  finally  put  in  at 
Bermuda  for  repairs.  Some  years  later  Capt.  Michael  Clarke 
was  murdered  by  Capt.  Joseph  Hewes,  who  was  tried  for  this 
crime  by  the  Admiralty  Court  on  October  27,  1756. 


The  Caesar ,  Captain  Grifeith. 

The  sloop  or  sloop-of-war  Caesar  sailed  from  Newport  as  a 
privateer  late  in  1743,  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Griffith. 
The  Caesar  was  owned  by  Wilkinson  &  Ayrault,  the  owners  of 
the  Fame ,  and  they  had  transferred  Griffith  from  the  command 
of  that  vessel  to  this  larger  and  newer  one.  The  Caesar 
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mounted  14  carriage  and  14  swivel  guns,  and  was  reckoned  a 
vessel  of  130  tons.  She  is  described  as  a  ct sloop”  of  that 
tonnage  and  armament  in  an  undated  return  in  the  State 
Archives,  but  as  a  snow  in  the  Admiralty  return  in  1744,  which 
gives  her  the  same  tonnage  and  armament. 

The  word  il sloop”  is  rather  confusing  as  it  meant  several 
different  sorts  of  vessels  even  at  the  same  period.  The  term 
4 ‘sloop”  or  “sloepe”  is  of  Dutch  origin,  and  was  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  according  to  Chatter  ton, 

‘  ‘  applied  less  to  the  rig  than  to  the  size  of  the  craft,  denoting 
a  somewhat  small  tonnage.  Thus  it  was  primarily  applied 
to  a  ship’s  big  boat,  such  as  was  used  to  run  out  the  kedge 
anchor  and  for  fetching  provisions  and  water  from  the  shore.” 
He  further  tells  us  that  the  Dutch  applied  the  name  sloepe  to 
the  small  craft  of  about  55-foot  length  which  sailed  to  the  Cape 
Verde  Island,  and  at  this  period  they  also  applied  the  name 
sloepe  to  a  class  of  small  two-masted  sailing  vessels,  having 
both  boom  and  gaff  on  each  mast,  the  sail  having  a  loose  foot 
as  in  a  moden  schuyt.  This  sort  of  sloop  had  neither  bowsprit 
nor  headsails,  and  her  foremast  was  stepped  as  far  forward  as 
possible,  as  in  the  case  of  a  modern  cat-yawl.  During  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  ship  nomenclature  was 
undergoing  a  great  change.  The  word  sloepe  became  chaloup 
in  French  and  sloop  in  English,  and  gradually  came  to  be  applied 
to  any  small  armed  vessel.  In  England,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  sloop  was  a  naval  vessel  of  the  sixth  class,  the 
term  being  applied  to  tonnage  and  armament  rather  than  rig. 
It  was  also  used  to  designate  a  single-masted  vessel,  which 
carried  a  forestaysail,  but  no  jib. 

In  the  American  colonies,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
seems  to  have  meant  a  small  armed  vessel,  and  sometimes  a 
single-decked  vessel.  It  was  used  very  loosely,  often  being 
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applied  to  a  snow  or  a  brig.  Later  in  America,  it  was  used  to 
designate  the  rig  carried  by  the  English  cutters,  or  any  single 
masted  vessel  that  carried  a  headsail. 

But  to  return  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we 
find  the  snow  Greyhound  called  both  a  snow  and  a  sloop  in  the 
receipts  for  outfitting  her  at  Newport  in  1740.  The  snow 
Caesar  is  called  a  sloop  in  ‘  ‘  Griffith  vs.  Allen”.  The  bilander 
Young  Eagle  is  called  a  “private  man  of  war  sloop”  in  1740, 
and  a  sloop  in  1741  in  the  Admiralty  records.  Admiral 
Vernon,  referring  to  colonial  privateers,  uses  the  word  sloop  as 
nearly  equivalent  to  privateer,  although  many  of  the  colonial 
privateers  were  rigged  as  ships,  snows,  brigantines  and 
schooners.  Banister  appears  to  use  the  word  sloop  as  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  single-decked  vessel.  In  1696  the  privateer  Mary  is 
called  both  a  “ sloop”  and  a  “brigantine”  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Records. 

The  officers  of  the  Caesar  are  given  in  the  undated  return 
(which  must  have  been  late  in  1743  or  early  in  1744)  as  Captain 
John  Griffith,  First  Lieutenant  Thomas  Thompson,  Second 
Lieutenant  John  Eldred,  Master  Benjamin  Ingraham,  Doctor 
Samuel  Nixon,  Mate  William  Sanford,  Quartermaster  Esek 
Fox,  Gunner  John  Ellison,  Boatswain  Ralph  Couch,  and 
Carpenter  David  Smith,  and  her  crew  as  no  men.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Esek  or  Ezekiel  Fox  had  served  as  captain’s 
quartermaster  under  Captain  Griffith  on  the  Fame  during  the 
cruise  in  which  she  captured  the  Caulker. 

The  Caesar ,  Captain  Griffith,  sometime  during  the  winter 
of  1743-44,  chased  a  Spanish  privateer  of  8  carriage  and  8 
swivel  guns,  which  was  manned  by  55  men.  The  Spanish 
vessel  ran  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and  the  crew  escaped, 
but  Captain  Griffith  destroyed  the  vessel  and  carried  off  her 
guns. 
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In  March  the  Caesar  went  into  New  Providence  to  refit, 
and  on  March  25  the  Revenge ,  Capt.  James  Allen,  came  in. 
Negotiations  in  regard  to  sailing  in  consort  were  begun  be¬ 
tween  Captain  Allen  and  Captain  Griffith,  as  has  been  related 
in  the  account  of  the  Revenge.  Capt.  Clement  Stanton,  who 
had  commanded  the  merchant  brigantine  Prince  of  Orange  in 
1741,  had  at  this  time  become  master  of  the  Caesar  in  place  of 
Benjamin  Ingraham.  About  March  30  the  Caesar  and  the 
Revenge  sailed  from  New  Providence. 

The  Caesar  proceeded  to  Keesale  or  Vresale,  where  she  was 
scrubbed  and  “boot- topped”.  When  she  was  ready  to  sail 
again,  according  to  Captain  Stanton,  “a  letter  was  writ  and 
put  into  a  bottle,  which  I  understand  was  to  find  one  another 
in  case  they  lost  company  and  Captain  Allen  came  alongside 
in  his  barge  about  the  10th  of  April  for  Captain  Griffith  to  go 
on  shore  that  they  might  hide  a  bottle  that  they  might  know 
where  to  find  it.  When  he  came  on  board  again  we  sailed”. 
The  fight  off  The  Havana,  in  which  the  Caesar  and  the  Revenge 
participated,  has  been  related  at  some  length  in  the  account 
of  the  Revenge.  Thomas  Doughty  was  company’s  quarter¬ 
master  at  this  time  on  the  Caesar.  This  Thomas  Doughty 
may  have  been  of  the  family  of  the  famous  Thomas  Doughty, 
who,  two  centuries  earlier,  led  the  mutiny  on  Sir  Francis 
Drake’s  ship,  the  Pelican  alias  the  Golden  Hind ,  when  off 
Brazil,  and  was  executed  at  Port  St.  Julian.  A  list  of  most  of 
the  crew,  who  served  on  the  Caesar  in  this  engagement  of 
April  13,  1744,  follows:  John  Griffith,  Thomas  Thompson, 
Daniel  Denton,  Samuel  Nixon,  Richard  Thomas,  Ezekiel  Fox, 
John  Ellison,  David  Smith,  Ralph  Couch,  Benjamin  Sweet, 
Thomas  Scranton,  John  Cozzins,  Thomas  Ferguson,  Peter 
Delaport,  Briant  Raily  (Riley),  James  Osborn,  Richard 
Wilmot,  Daniel  Cavanaugh,  William  Anthony  Garrett,  John 
Mathews,  Will  Cornell  (there  are  the  original  signatures  of 
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both  Will  Cornell  and  William  Cornell  in  the  list),  Thomas 
Tarpey,  Richard  Smith,  Morris  Poor,  Thomas  Goodman, 
Richard  White,  James  Filey  (Filee),  Jacob  Benion,  William 
Preston,  Caleb  Jetters  (signed  Affers)  Daniel  Macfee,  Peter 
McDaniel,  Elias  Ayrault,  Jack  Wickham,  Newport  Jepson, 
Closh  Brown,  Cudjoe  Nichols,  Cuff  Ayrault,  Deptford  Nixon, 
Edward  Almy,  Daniel  Bridges,  Thomas  Doughty,  Patrick 
Herring,  James  Kearney,  Nicholas  Otis,  William  Brown,  Henry 
Freeborn,  Jandy  Forlindy,  Oliver  Arnold,  Nicholas  Paris, 
Daniel  Vaughn,  Henry  Pratt,  Thomas  Warren,  Perkins  Chace, 
Thomas  Cranston,  John  Axton,  John  Levigne,  John  Wood, 
Andrew  Watson,  Thomas  Griffith,  Nathaniel  Partridge, 
Sharper  Robinson,  Samuel  Hunt  and  William  Cornell. 
Clement  Stanton  was  master  of  the  Caesar  on  this  cruise. 

The  Caesar  continued  to  cruise  in  Cuban  waters  after  the 
escape  of  the  vessel  flying  French  colors,  and  on  July  17 
captured  a  small  Spanish  sloop.  On  the  next  day,  June  18, 
1744,  about  twelve  leagues  east  of  The  Havana,  the  Caesar 
fell  in  with  a  Spanish  snow  of  about  200  tons,  the  Senora  de  la 
Rosara ,  Don  Juan  Gonsales  Valdes,  master.  She  was  a  new 
vessel  that  had  been  launched  the  day  the  Caesar  sailed  from 
Newport  late  in  the  autumn  of  1743.  The  Senora  de  la  Rosara 
had  been  built  at  the  river  Sina,  and  originally  mounted  16 
large  carriage  guns,  but  had  been  captured  by  H.  M.  S.  York 
at  Porto  Bello  and  her  guns  removed.  She  was  ransomed  for  a 
large  figure,  one  account  says  70,000  pieces-of-eight,  or  dollars 
as  they  were  also  called,  and  still  had  on  board  2200  scroons 
of  cocoa  (150  tons  Guayqui  cocoa),  80  scroons  of  Jesuits  bark, 
4600  pieces-of-eight,  7  negro  slaves  and  some  ‘ ‘loose  plunder”, 
a  cargo  that  it  was  estimated  would  net  48  pieces-of-eight  per 
share.  According  to  the  ‘  ‘  Boston  News-Letter”,  ‘  ‘  she  is  much 
the  best  prize  brought  in  here  (Newport)  this  war”.  There 
were  several  merchants  and  gentlemen  among  the  prisoners 
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taken,  which  numbered  in  all  over  90.  Captain  Griffith  gave 
to  these  prisoners  a  small  sloop,  that  he  had  taken  the  day 
before,  and  allowed  them  to  proceed  to  The  Havana  on  their 
parole  of  honor  to  redeem  and  release  as  many  English  prisoners 
there.  The  u News-Letter ”  comments:  11  Which  is  rather  to 
be  mentioned  to  his  just  praise,  because  our  privateers  have 
heretofore  been  strangely  careless  of  their  unfortunate  country¬ 
men,  or  so  many  of  them  needed  not  to  have  languished  so 
long  in  captivity.”  The  Caesar ,  after  a  cruise  of  about  eight 
months,  arrived  at  Newport  on  July  8,  1744,  with  eight  prison¬ 
ers,  that  Captain  Griffith  brought  with  him  to  Newport  for 
legal  purposes,  and  the  prize  snow,  the  Senora  de  la  Rosara , 
arrived  that  evening. 

The  Caesar ,  Captain  Griffith,  went  on  another  cruise  in 
the  autumn,  but  did  not  meet  with  much  success.  She 
captured  only  two  prizes,  and  these  were  of  no  great  value. 
Seven  of  her  crew  were  blown  up  during  an  engagement  with 
a  Spanish  privateer,  and  35  of  the  crew  were  impressed  into 
His  Majesty’s  service  by  an  English  man-of-war.  The 
Caesar ,  returning,  arrived  at  Newport  on  November  8,  1744. 

Privateersmen  suffered  greatly  from  impressment  by  men- 
of-war.  Captain  Kidd’s  now  famous  expedition  was  ruined 
by  this  means,  and  throughout  this  period  it  was  the  bete-noir 
of  sailors,  sea-captains  and  ship-owners.  The  press-gangs, 
however,  were  not  always  successful.  Late  in  1743,  an 
English  man-of-war  sailed  down  from  Antigua  to  St.  Kitts  to 
impress  seamen  from  the  privateers,  which  made  that  island 
a  rendezvous.  The  English  captain  sent  this  ship’s  barge 
ashore  to  impress  the  men,  but  the  privateersmen,  being  about 
1000  strong,  overpowered  the  press-gang  as  soon  as  they  came 
ashore,  seized  the  barge  as  a  trophy  and  carried  it  into  the 
middle  of  the  town,  where  they  filled  it  full  of  punch — good 
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strong  punch — and  the  whole  town  had  one  grand  glorious 
celebration. 

Thomas  Hutchinson,  (who  was  later  governor),  on  behalf 
of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts,  went  to  Newport  and 
chartered  the  privateer  snow  Caesar  from  her  owners,  Philip 
Wilkinson  and  Daniel  Ayrault,  Jr.  She  was  to  be  used  in  the 
secret  expedition  against  Louisbourg,  and  Hutchinson  so  en¬ 
thused  the  Newporters  with  Governor  Shirley’s  ideas,  that 
some  of  the  wealthy  Newport  merchants  got  together  and 
subscribed  £8000  towards  the  hire  of  the  Caesar  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  John  Griffith  was  retained  as  captain  of  the  Caesar , 
and  most  of  her  old  crew  continued  in  the  service. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  served  on  the  snow 
Caesar  in  1745  in  the  Louisbourg  Expedition:  Capt.  John 
Griffith,  Lieut.  Clement  Stanton,  Second  Lieut.  William 
Sandford,  Master  Benjamin  Langworthy,  Doctor  Anthony 
Wigneron,  Mate  Robert  Bridges,  Captain’s  Quartermaster 
Ezekiel  Fox,  Gunner  Peter  McDaniel,  Carpenter  Thomas 
Sargent,  Boatswain  Thomas  Griffith,  Second  Mate  Samuel 
Wilburn,  Pilot  Abijah  Wheeler,  Pilot  Adonirum  Griffen, 
Carpenter’s  Mate  Richard  Burke,  Doctor’s  Mate  Nicholas 
Otis,  Boatswain’s  Mate  Daniel  Macfee,  Joseph  Keys,  Peter 
Delaport,  Edward  Smith,  William  Armstrong,  Samuel  Hunt, 
Thomas  Cranston,  Benjamin  Dring,  Jonathan  Sabin,  Junr., 
George  Lacoton,  William  Whitehead,  George  Sawyer,  John 
Nichols,  John  Durrent,  Benjamin  Trim,  Peter  Crandol,  Joseph 
Crandol,  Edmund  Stacey,  Arnold  Lacoton,  Zadock  Bradford, 
Thomas  Nash,  Peter  Brown,  Youghl  Sargent  (servant),  John 
Niles,  Benjamin  Paine,  Daniel  Cavanaugh,  Israel  Hubbard, 
Joseph  Man,  Robert  Tucker,  Jafry  Sharnon  (servant),  Philip 
Steward,  Robert  Lunday,  John  Bagley  and  Nehemiah  Ward. 

The  Caesar  was  ordered  to  Cape  Ann  in  February,  and  on 
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March  12  was  ordered  to  impress  20  seamen  in  Massachusetts. 
She  was  at  Boston  on  March  16,  on  which  day  she  sailed  in 
consort  with  the  Massachusetts  and  the  Molineux.  She  was 
off  Louisbourg  on  the  20th,  lay  off  and  on,  in  the  fleet  blockading 
Louisbourg,  and  on  April  19  took  part  in  the  attack  upon  the 
French  frigate  Renommee.  The  Caesar  was  the  first  vessel 
to  attack  the  Frenchman  and  exchanged  a  broadside  with 
him.  Commodore  Tyng  wrote  in  regard  to  this  battle: 
“The  Rhode  Island  men  behave  extraordinary  well,  though 
their  vessels  sail  very  bad.”  On  April  25,  the  Caesar  sailed 
into  Canso  with  news  that  the  ice  had  gone  from  Louisbourg. 
She  continued  to  cruise  in  the  blockading  force,  and  on  June  3, 
a  few  miles  east  of  the  lighthouse,  captured  a  large  sloop  from 
Canada,  laden  with  flour  and  other  provisions.  This  sloop 
ran  ashore  while  trying  to  escape.  From  her  crew  it  was 
learned  that  1000  French  and  Indian  re-enforcements  were 
coming  from  the  siege  of  Annapolis  to  the  relief  of  Louisbourg. 
The  Caesar  sailed  from  Chapeaurouge  Bay  on  June  10  as 
convoy  for  returning  transports,  and  arrived  at  Boston  on  the 
19th.  She  remained  at  Boston  until  the  Rhode  Island  de¬ 
tachment  of  sailors  for  the  Vigilant  arrived  early  in  July. 
They  embarked  on  the  Caesar  on  the  3rd,  and  she  sailed  about 
the  9th,  arriving  at  Louisbourg  on  the  16th,  convoying  several 
transports,  among  which  were  the  brigantine  Success  and  the 
schooner  Beaver ,  Captain  Cahoone,  which  had  sailed  from 
Newport  on  July  2  with  three  companies  of  Rhode  Island 
troops.  She  sailed  from  Louisbourg  about  the  last  of  July, 
carrying  a  number  of  French  prisoners,  and  arrived  at  Newport 
on  August  11,  thereupon  being  discharged  from  service. 

She  soon  sailed  again  as  a  privateer,  still  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  Griffith,  and  sometime  about  January 
1745-6  was  cast  away  on  the  reefs  at  the  west  end  of  Bermuda, 
the  captain  and  crew  being  saved.  Captain  Griffith  obtained 
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another  vessel  at  Bermuda,  and  again  went  privateering. 
The  Caesar's  dimensions  are  given  as  55^  ft.  keel,  22  ft.  beam 
and  10  ft.  hold. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  “CONCERT  SLOOPS”  AND  THE 
PRINCE  FREDERICK 

Thf  Sloops  Castor  and  Pollux 

According  to  Sheffield,  Capt.  John  Brown  and  Philip 
Wilkinson  fitted  out  two  privateers,  the  Castor  and  the  Pollux , 
in  the  summer  of  1742,  and  the  “Boston  News-Letter”  de¬ 
scribed  these  vessels  as  “two  fine  new  sloops”.  The  Castor 
was  commanded  by  Capt.  Hugh  Wentworth  of  Bermuda, 
who  had  served  as  a  private  in  1737-8  in  Capt.  Cornelius 
Van  Horne’s  company  in  the  New  York  militia,  and  who  two 
years  later  commanded  a  New  York  privateer.  The  Pollux 
was  commanded  by  Capt.  Richard  Woolford,  who  in  1741 
commanded  a  St.  Christopher  privateer.  These  two  vessels 
sailed  in  consort,  or  in  concert  with  each  other,  and  so  were 
sometimes  called  “the  concert  sloops”. 

They  went  from  Newport  to  the  West  Indies,  and  some¬ 
time  about  December  1742  captured  a  Spanish  brigantine, 
which,  however,  had  no  cargo,  sailing  only  in  ballast.  They 
sent  her  into  St.  Christopher,  where  she  arrived  about  the 
first  of  January.  After  taking  the  brigantine,  the  Castor  and 
the  Pollux  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Porto  Rico,  off  of  which 
they  fell  in  with  and  captured  a  Spanish  privateer  sloop  and 
another  sloop  in  company  with  her.  This  latter  sloop  had  on 
board  fifty  thousand  pieces-of-eight,  100  barrels  of  beef  and 
50  firkins  of  butter. 
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Still  cruising  “  in  concert”,  the  Castor  and  the  Pollux  sailed 
over  to  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  in  the  spring,  and  on  April  27, 
1743,  within  sight  of  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz,  captured  two 
Spanish  brigantines.  Soon  after  this  they  took  a  small 
Spanish  sloop  which,  after  taking  out  all  of  the  cargo,  they 
gave  to  the  Spanish  prisoners.  With  prize  crews  on  the  two 
brigantines,  the  four  vessels  sailed  northward  and  arrived  at 
New  York  on  Friday,  June  17,  1743.  The  prize  cargoes  con¬ 
sisted  of  gun  powder,  cocoa,  tanned  leather,  flour,  soap  and 
dry  goods,  together  with  from  ten  thousand  to  twenty  thousand 
pieces-of-eight. 

In  the  summer  of  1744  the  Pollux ,  Captain  Woolford,  in 
consort  with  the  Castor ,  Capt.  William  Wilkinson  of  Bermuda, 
captured  two  French  letter-of-marque  ships,  mounting  20 
guns  each,  which  hailed  from  Martinque,  but  as  the  capture 
took  place  in  sight  of  one  of  H.  M.  ships,  the  latter  took  the 
prizes  away  from  them.  After  this  they  drove  ashore  and 
captured  a  French  privateer,  which  they  later  floated  and 
carried  into  St.  Kitts,  together  with  three  more  prizes  that 
they  had  the  good  fortune  to  take.  One  of  the  privateers 
then  went  to  Barbadoes  to  bring  suit  against  the  men-of-war. 

The  Castor ,  Capt.  John  Burges,  and  the  Pollux ,  Captain 
Easom  or  Eason,  under  their  new  commanders,  sailed  from 
St.  Kitts  early  in  March.  When  oh  the  west  end  of  Porto 
Rico  they  fell  in  with  four  Spanish  men-of-war  and  two 
merchantmen,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the 
privateers  escaped.  On  May  9,  1745,  wes^  end  of 

Porto  Rico,  they  retook  from  a  Spanish  privateer  a  prize  Irish 
snow,  late  Capt.  Isaiah  Nichols,  from  Antigua  for  Virginia, 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  Spaniards  on  May  6.  The 
Spanish  privateer  escaped  by  running  in  among  the  shoals, 
where  the  Castor  and  the  Pollux  dared  not  follow. 
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On  March  5,  1745-6,  a  little  to  windward  of  Hispaniola,  the 
Castor  and  the  Pollux ,  under  the  aforesaid  commanders,  in 
consort  with  the  Diana  of  Bermuda,  Captain  Skinner,  cap¬ 
tured  the  French  ship  St.  Joseph  d’Egypte,  200  tons,  12  guns, 
35  men,  Capt.  Jacob  Martiene,  bound  from  Marseilles  for 
Cape  Francois.  She  was  laden  with  wine,  oil,  soap,  candles, 
beeswax  and  clothes,  and  was  convoyed  by  the  Pollux  into 
New  York,  where  they  arrived  on  Tuesday,  April  1,  1746. 
The  Castor  and  Diana  were  left  to  cruise  in  search  of  the  rest 
of  the  fleet,  of  which  this  St.  Joseph  “and  the  Tartan  brought 
in  last  week  and  the  ships  carried  into  (New)  Providence  and 
Philadelphia  all  sailed  in  company’7. 

Later  in  the  year  the  Castor ,  Capt.  John  Burges,  and  the 
Pollux ,  Capt.  Jeremiah  Leacroft,  attacked  a  French  ship  of 
16  guns,  but  she  beat  them  off,  only  to  be  taken  the  next  day 
by  the  brigantine  Success  of  Bermuda. 

On  Sept.  16,  1746,  the  Castor  and  the  Pollux ,  in  consort  off 
Cape  Francois,  retook  the  Bermuda  sloop  or  ship  Endeavor , 
late  Joseph  Dickenson  master,  which,  when  bound  from 
Bermuda  for  St.  Kitts,  had  been  captured  on  August  28  off 
Bermuda  by  the  famous  Spanish  privateer  captain,  Don  Pedro 
de  Arocochia  (Garaycoches) .  She  was  laden  with  salt,  rum 
and  sugar,  and  parted  from  the  Castor  and  the  Pollux  on 
September  19,  but  reached  New  York  in  safety  the  last  week 
in  September.  Later  they  cruised  with  the  Triton  of  New 
York,  and  on  November  4,  1746,  off  old  Cape  Francois,  fought 
a  large  French  storeship  of  10  guns  and  over  70  men,  with 
several  thousand  stands  of  arms  for  the  army  in  Canada. 
After  a  rather  lengthy  fight,  they  finally  drove  her  ashore  and 
she  surrendered.  The  privateers  were  unable  to  float  her,  so 
they  transferred  part  of  her  cargo  to  themselves  and  carried 
it  to  Turks  Island.  They  started  back  to  the  wreck  to  get 
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the  rest  of  her  cargo,  but  on  the  way,  on  November  24,  met 
two  French  ships  of  20  guns  each,  which  they  took  after  a 
nine-hour  battle.  The  Castor  had  8  killed  and  12  wounded, 
but  the  Triton  suffered  no  casualties.  These  prizes  were  bound 
from  Bordeaux  for  Cape  Francois.  The  Pollux  was  so  badly 
damaged  in  the  engagement  that  she  went  to  Bermuda  to 
refit,  where  she  arrived  before  February  19,  1746-7. 

The  following  men  served  on  the  Pollux :  First  Lieutenant 
Hezekiah  Bosworth,  Second  Lieutenant  James  Goelet,  Master 
Lawrence  Donaldson,  Surgeon  John  Flinn,  Boatswain  John 
Watson,  Chief  Mate  William  Hesman,  Gunner  Andrew 
Beven,  Carpenter  Thomas  McKinley,  Cook  Edward  Griffin, 
Captain  of  the  Hold  James  Johnson,  George  McGee,  and 
Captain’s  Clerk  James  King. 

The  Triton  arrived  at  New  York  on  December  28,  174b, 
and  one  of  the  prizes,  the  St.  Margaret  alias  Marguerite  of 
Bordeaux,  250  tons,  18  guns,  laden  with  wine,  flour,  iron  and 
drygoods,  arrived  on  March  4,  1746-7,  having  been  at  sea  ever 
since  her  capture  on  November  24.  The  other  prize  was  the 
ship  Fort  Louis ,  which  reached  New  York  in  March.  In  1747 
the  Castor  cruised  with  the  Tr emblem. 

The  brigantine  Castor  of  New  York,  (probably  a  different 
vessel),  commanded  by  Captain  Arnold,  returned  to  New 
York  on  Wednesday,  June  x,  1748,  after  a  cruise  of  eleven 
months,  ‘ 4  without  any  great  success,  which  is  chiefly  owing  to 
her  being  a  heavy  sailor”. 

Many  of  the  privateers  have  classical  names,  showing  their 
owner’s  acquaintance  with  and  admiration  of  classical  litera¬ 
ture,  but  no  privateer  of  this  period  has  been  discovered  with 
a  name  derived  from  the  Arthurian  legends  of  pre-Saxon 
England. 
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The  Prince  Frederick ,  Captain  Hopkins. 

The  sloop  Prince  Frederick ,  named  after  the  then  Prince  of 
Wales,  was  a  vessel  of  99  tons,  mounting  14  carriage  and  21 
swivel  guns,  and  was  owned  by  Peleg  Brown,  Nathaniel  Cod- 
dington,  Jr.,  and  Sueton  Grant.  In  April  1743  William  Hop¬ 
kins  was  commissioned  captain  of  the  Prince  Frederick ,  which 
on  April  29  was  reported  as  being  ready  to  sail  in  about  ten 
days  on  her  first  privateering  cruise. 

Capt.  William  Hopkins  was  son  of  William  and  Ruth 
(Wilkinson)  Hopkins,  and  was  born  about  1705.  He  followed 
the  sea,  and  when  about  19  years  of  age,  being  at  this  time  a 
common  sailor,  happened  to  be  in  London  during  the  progress 
of  a  riot  that  threatened  the  safety  of  the  Royal  family.  He 
promptly  organized  a  force  of  sailors  and  loyal  citizens,  under 
the  inspiring  cry  of “  Fall  in  and  protect  the  King”,  and  rushing 
to  the  onset,  quelled  the  disturbance,  to  the  great  gratification 
of  the  imperilled  dignities.  For  this  he  was  appointed  colonel, 
and  received  many  marks  of  royal  favor,  among  which  was  the 
presentation  of  a  court  suit,  pieces  of  which  are  still  preserved 
in  the  musuem  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society.  Cap¬ 
tain  Hopkins  was  deputy  in  the  General  Assembly  in  1736, 
commanded  one  of  the  Rhode  Island  companies  in  the  expe¬ 
dition  against  Cartagena  in  1740,  and  was  sent  north  in 
August  1741  to  raise  additional  troops,  an  enterprise  in  which 
he  was  very  successful.  William  Hopkins  died  in  1 7  5  5  > 
leaving  two  brothers,  Stephen  Hopkins  and  Esek  Hopkins, 
both  of  whom  were  destined  to  play  great  parts  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States. 

On  July  6,  1743,  near  Cumana,  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela, 
the  Prince  Frederick  captured  the  Dutch  sloop  Jujfrou  Sara, 
70  tons,  mounting  8  carriage  and  8  swivel  guns,  commanded  by 
Coenvaat  Huijblings,  and  carrying  on  a  contraband  trade  in 
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ammunition  with  the  Spaniards.  The  Prince  Frederick  drew 
alongside  the  Jujfrou  Sara  and  threatened  to  fire  on  her,  where¬ 
upon  Captain  Huijblings  struck  his  colors.  The  Prince 
Frederick  sent  the  Jujfrou  Sara  to  Newport,  where  she  arrived 
in  August.  The  Jujfrou  Sara  had  sailed  from  Curacao  on 
April  23,  1743,  (N.  S.)  with  a  cargo  of  dry  goods,  brandy, 
Geneva,  powder,  shot,  and  muskets,  and  had  gone  first  to 
Porto  Rico,  which  she  reached  in  five  days.  After  trading  for 
a  while  along  the  coast,  she  crossed  over  to  Barcelona  on  the 
Spanish  main,  where  she  remained  about  three  weeks.  She 
then  went  to  Margaretta  Island,  and  was  captured  by  Captain 
Hopkins  two  or  three  days  after  she  left  that  island  on  the 
return  voyage  to  Barcelona.  She  was  said  to  have  been 
largely  owned  by  Don  Pedro,  a  Spaniard,  although  Coutino 
&  Company,  Dutch  merchants  at  Curacao  claimed  to  own  her. 
A  great  deal  of  litigation  followed  this  capture,  as  the  Dutch 
authorities  at  Curacao  complained  to  the  English  Government 
in  regard  to  the  affair. 

On  this  cruise  Captain  Hopkins  took  seven  prizes,  five  of 
which  he  let  go  after  collecting  a  ransom  from  them.  He 
placed  a  prize  crew  on  the  other  two  and  sent  them  to  Newport. 
One  was  the  Jujfrou  Sara  and  the  other  a  Spanish  sloop  laden 
with  rum  and  indigo.  The  Prince  Frederick  arrived  at  New¬ 
port  on  August  10,  1743,  with  about  10,000  pieces-of-eight 
taken  from  the  various  prizes. 

Thomas  Griffith  was  serving  on  the  Jujfrou  Sara  at  the  time 
of  her  capture,  and  was  brought  to  Newport,  where  subse¬ 
quently  in  1744  he  enlisted  as  gunner  on  the  Prince  Charles  of 
Lorraine ,  and  served  on  her  famous  cruise. 

Sheffield,  in  a  newspaper  account,  says  that  the  Prince 
Frederick  captured  a  Spanish  war  vessel  on  May  2,  i743>  but 
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the  item  is  doubtless  an  error  for  the  Spanish  sloop  laden  with 
rum  and  indigo,  which  was  expected  at  Newport  in  August 

1743- 

Capt.  John  Dennis,  called  a  “  terrible  man  of  war”,  was 
put  in  command  of  the  Prince  Frederick  for  her  second  cruise. 
Articles  were  publicly  set  up  in  Newport  announcing  the  pro¬ 
posed  voyage  against  the  Spaniards  by  Captain  Dennis  in  the 
sloop  Prince  Frederick ,  and  many  enlisted  for  the  expedition. 
Captain  Dennis  filed  his  return  with  the  Vice- Admiralty  clerk 
on  September  12,  and,  according  to  Sheffield,  sailed  on  Sep¬ 
tember  13,  although  according  to  the  deposition  of  one  of  the 
mariners  who  went  on  her,  she  sailed  about  October  7,  which 
date  is,  however,  too  late  unless  he  meant  October  7,  new 
style.  Other  dates  in  this  deposition  are  also  too  late,  even 
if  new  style.  The  armament  of  the  Prince  Frederick  had  been 
changed  to  12  carriage  and  16  swivel  guns,  and  she  carried  a 
crew  of  80  men  and  provisions  for  a  six  months  cruise.  Her 
officers  were  Lieutenant  Peter  Marshall,  Master  William  Boyd, 
Captain’s  Quartermaster  John  Calder,  Surgeon  Jonathan 
Fuller,  Gunner  William  Edmonds,  Boatswain  Daniel  Vaughn 
and  Carpenter  Angle  Brit  Lawrence.  Robert  Gardner  served 
on  board  the  Prince  Frederick  during  this  cruise. 

The  sloop  Prince  Frederick ,  Captain  Dennis,  and  the  brigan¬ 
tine  Prince  William ,  Capt.  William  Allen,  cruised  in  consort 
in  the  autumn  of  1743,  and  on  October  16,  in  latitude  33  40  N, 
the  Prince  Frederick  brought  to  the  small  fa£t-sailing  snow 
Catherine ,  Francis  Graciat,  master,  bound  from  The  Havana 
for  Cadiz.  She  had  15,437  dollars  in  cash,  and  was  sailing  in 
ballast.  Captain  Dennis  took  all  the  money  out  of  her  except 
1,000  dollars,  which  he  gave  to  Captain  Graciat  in  return  for 
some  information  about  a  rich  ship  that  was  soon  to  sail  from 
The  Havana,  and  then  dismissing  Captain  Graciat,  he  let  the 
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snow  go  on  her  way.  The  two  privateers  cruised  to  the  east¬ 
ward  of  Antigua,  and  on  October  26,  in  latitude  20°  40'  N, 
sighted  a  sail  and  gave  chase.  They  came  up  with  and  fired 
on  a  merchant  vessel,  which,  however,  turned  out  to  be 
English.  The  prize  money  from  the  Catherine  was  divided 
among  the  crews  and  netted  58  dollars  a  share.  They  touched 
at  St.  Kitts  and  also  at  Nevis,  where  they  made  a  longer  stay, 
after  which  continuing  westward,  they  chased  a  Spanish 
privateer,  which  ran  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Cuba  in  order  to 
escape  them.  Later  they  chased  another  Spanish  vessel, 
which  ran  ashore  hear  St.  Jago  (Santiago  de  Cuba).  Thence 
they  sailed  into  the  “Bay”  (Gulf)  of  Mexico,  where  they 
cruised  for  six  weeks  without  seeing  a  sail. 

Meanwhile  there  had  been  trouble  on  board  the  Prince 
Frederick.  Life  on  a  privateer  was  not  all  prize-money  and 
pleasant  cruises  on  balmy  tropical  seas.  One  of  the  crew  of 
the  Prince  Frederick ,  John  Austin,  claimed  a  “frock”,  which 
belonged  to  someone  else,  because  one  belonging  to  him  had 
disappeared  or  been  stolen.  Austin  had  a  dispute  over  this 
matter  with  the  boatswain’s  mate,  David  Robinson,  and  as  a 
result  of  this  trouble  Austin  was  whipped  six  times.  On 
November  10  or  11,  William  Gibbs,  steward,  or  John  Gibbs, 
master,  of  the  Prince  Frederick  and  Martin  Scott,  one  of  the 
mariners,  exchanged  some  hard  words  in  the  evening.  Gibbs 
went  to  his  cabin,  got  a  cane,  and  then  went  forward  in  the 
darkness,  brandishing  his  cane  and  asking  “Where  is  that 
rascal?”  He  struck  several  of  the  crew  with  his  cane,  and  in 
the  confusion  drew  some  blood,  particularly  from  Thomas  Roe. 
Captain  Dennis  and  Captain  Allen  were  sitting  on  the  round 
house  and  heard  some  of  the  disturbance.  Henry  Clark,  who 
seems  to  have  been  company’s  quartermaster,  accompanied 
by  Austin  Scott,  Thomas  Worgan,  William  Sweet,  Matthew 
Boston,  Patrick  Rogers,  John  Frazier,  William  Edmonds, 
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Thomas  Roe  and  others  of  the  crew,  came  to  Captain  Dennis 
and  complained.  Clark  and  Dennis  conversed  rather  in¬ 
tensely,  and  Clark,  according  to  his  own  statement,  laid  his 
hand  on  Captain  Dennis’  chest  to  emphasize  his  point.  Dennis 
said  that  Clark  struck  him  and  immediately  declared  Clark 
guilty  of  mutiny.  Lieutenant  Peter  Marshall  went  over  to  the 
Prince  William  for  re-enforcements,  and  Captain  Dennis  had 
cutlasses  brought  out  and  given  to  those  of  the  crew  who  stood 
by  him.  The  incipient  mutiny  subsided,  Clark’s  money  was 
taken  away  from  him,  and  he  was  put  ashore  together  with 
Austin  on  Noman’s  Key  and  marooned  there.  Worgan  spent 
some  time  in  irons  for  threatening  to  desert.  Captain  Dennis 
ordered  all  who  were  discontented  to  go  ashore  with  Clark  and 
Austin,  but  the  others  deemed  it  preferable  to  stay  on  the 
Prince  Frederick.  Philemon  Saunders  seems  to  have  been 
company’s  quartermaster  at  this  time.  (cf.  Smith’s  11  Civil 
and  Military  Lists  of  R.  I”.)  John  Gibbs  had  become  master 
of  the  Prince  Frederick  in  place  of  William  Boyd.  Richard 
Clarke  was  mate,  and  William  Gibbs  was  steward. 

On  March  5,  1744,  N.  S.,  within  three  leagues  of  The 
Havana  the  Prince  Frederick  and  the  Prince  William  took  the 
Spanish  schooner  Serena ,  6  guns  and  19  men,  commanded  by 
Don  Benito  Araujo,  lieutenant  of  the  Admiral’s  ship,  which 
lay  at  The  Havana.  The  Serena  was  bound  from  Compeche 
for  The  Havana,  and  was  laden  with  1,000  bushels  of  salt, 
shoes,  leather  and  800  pieces-of- eight.  Her  gunner  was 
Beneto  Farinol.  William  Davis  was  probably  serving  on 
either  the  Prince  Frederick  or  the  Prince  William  on  this  cruise. 

The  sloop  Prince  Frederick ,  now  registered  as  100  tons 
instead  of  99  tons,  sailed  from  Newport  on  June  7?  x744>  with 
provisions  for  a  four  months’  cruise  and  a  complement  of  120 
men.  She  was  commanded,  as  on  her  previous  cruise,  by 
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Captain  Dennis,  with  First  Lieutenant  Daniel  Beebe  (who  had 
served  in  that  capacity  on  the  colony  sloop  Tartar  two  years 
before),  Second  Lieutenant  John  Sweet,  Master  John  Gibbs, 
Master’s  Mate  Birt  Clarke,  Captain’s  Quartermaster  John 
Calder  (who  held  that  office  on  the  previous  cruise),  Surgeon 
Robert  Gardner,  Gunner  Daniel  Moorhead,  Carpenter  Zebulon 
Geers  and  Boatswain  William  Sweet  as  her  officers. 

The  Prince  Frederick  cruised  down  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
on  June  19  (June  29  N.  S.)*  1744,  in  latitude  290  N,  sighted 
three  Spanish  vessels.  When  they  saw  the  Prince  Frederick 
approach,  they  separated,  and  the  Prince  Frederick  gave  chase 
for  a  few  hours  to  the  largest  of  them.  This  Spanish  vessel, 
which  was  a  privateer,  fired  six  shots  at  the  Prince  Frederick , 
and  then  considering  that  resistance  was  useless,  surrendered. 
She  proved  to  be  the  schooner  Senior  or  Senora  de  San  Jose  y 
San  Nicolas ,  formerly  the  Indian  Queen  Op  ess. 

The  schooner  Indian  Queen  Op  ess,  Captain  Bay,  sailed 
from  Philadelphia,  was  captured  by  a  Spanish  privateer,  taken 
into  a  Spanish  port  and  fitted  out  as  a  privateer  by  the 
Spaniards.  Sailing  on  a  cruise  against  the  English,  she  ran 
into  the  port  of  Bluefields,  Jamaica,  and  cut  out  a  sugar  ship. 
The  privateer  Wilmington  of  Philadelphia,  Captain  Sibbald, 
attacked  the  Indian  Queen  Opess ,  while  she  was  convoying 
the  sugar  ship  to  a  Spanish  port  and  captured  the  ship,  but 
the  schooner  sheared  off  and  escaped.  She  had,  however,  been 
almost  torn  to  pieces,  and  had  lost  so  many  of  her  men  killed, 
that  the  next  morning  she  surrendered  to  the  Jamaica  Country 
sloop,  and  was  taken  in  by  her.  She  was  repaired  by  the 
English,  and  sailed  from  Jamaica  as  a  merchantman  bound  for 
Bristol,  England,  but  on  the  voyage  she  was  again  taken  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  again  refitted  as  a  privateer.  She  mounted 
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14  carriage  guns  (four  and  six  pounders),  and  was  manned  by 
23  men,  commanded  by  Don  Augustin  de  Escalera.  She  was 
renamed  by  the  Spaniards  the  Senora  de  San  Jose  y  San 
Nicolas ,  and  was  sailing  under  that  name  when  captured  by 
the  Prince  Frederick.  She  was  sent  home  with  a  prize  crew 
by  Captain  Dennis,  and  may  have  been  the  vessel  that  was 
spoken  on  Friday,  July  6,  off  Marthas  Vineyard  by  a  vessel 
from  North  Carolina  for  Boston.  She  arrived  safely  at  New¬ 
port  on  July  13  in  the  forenoon,  having  on  board  48  barrels  of 
tar,  50  boards  and  some  copper  kettles. 

Sailing  over  to  the  French  West  Indies,  Captain  Dennis  in 
the  Prince  Frederick ,  on  July  14,  1744,  N.  S.,  in  latitude  120  or 
120  30'  N,  fell  in  with  a  small  French  sloop  of  40  tons.  The 
Prince  Frederick  easily  captured  this  vessel,  which  was  the 
St.  Pierre ,  Jean  Bazil,  master,  which  had  sailed  from  Grenada 
for  Martinique  on  the  previous  day  with  a  cargo  of  106  hogs¬ 
heads  of  Muscovado  sugar,  cocoa,  coffee,  rice  and  eleven 
negro  slaves  and  a  crew  of  seven  Frenchmen.  This  vessel  was 
sent  into  Newport  for  condemnation,  where  she  arrived  on 
Tuesday,  July  24,  1744- 

The  Prince  Frederick  then  went  towards  the  Bay  of  Honda 
in  pursuit  of  a  Spanish  ship,  which  had  a  cargo  of  60,000 
dollars.  Later  the  Prince  Frederick ,  Captain  Dennis,  fell  in 
with  the  Revenge ,  Capt.  James  Allen,  and  the  two  vessels  sailed 
in  consort.  Off  Cape  Francois,  on  Sunday,  July  23,  1744,  the 
two  Rhode  Island  privateers  had  a  smart  engagement  with 
two  large  French  privateer  sloops  fitted  out  especially  to  take 
them,  ‘  ‘  full  of  laced  hats/’  that  is  with  well-to-do  volunteers. 
The  Prince  Frederick ,  being  the  smaller  of  the  two,  was  mis¬ 
taken  by  the  Frenchmen  for  the  Revenge's  prize.  Both  of  the 
enemy  vessels  bore  down  on  the  Prince  Frederick ,  and  after  the 
first  broadside  the  larger  sloop,  which  flew  the  French  flag  at 
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her  top  mast  head,  laid  herself  aboard  the  Prince  Frederick ,  while 
the  other  lay  on  her  broadside  within  pistol  shot  and  poured 
in  a  continual  fire.  Captain  Dennis  finally  got  clear  of  them 
both,  but  they  boarded  the  Prince  Frederick  again  in  the  same 
manner  a  second  time,  so  that  Captain  Dennis  began  to  fear 
capture.  By  a  mistake  of  the  helmsman,  the  Revenge  was 
some  two  miles  distant,  and  this  gave  the  French  fresh  courage 
in  their  renewed  attack.  Captain  Dennis,  however,  exerted  all 
his  strength  and  gave  them  such  a  warm  reception  that  the 
smaller  sloop  thought  proper  to  shear  off,  and  some  little  time 
later  was  followed  by  the  other  Frenchman,  the  engagement 
having  lasted  for  seven  glasses.  The  Prince  Frederick  received 
a  shot  between  wind  and  water,  and  had  four  feet  of  water  in 
her  hold.  She  lost  one  man  killed,  and  several  dangerously 
wounded.  The  contemporary  newspaper  comments:  “All 
that  Captain  Dennis  and  Captain  Allen  got  by  the  brush  was 
the  honour  of  fighting  and  chaceing  two  vessels  far  superior  to 
theirs  even  within  reach  of  the  cannon  at  Port  Francois.” 
As  privateering  was  for  profit  and  not  for  glory  or  for  crippling 
the  enemy,  such  a  fight  as  this  was  considered  as  a  waste  of 
time  by  the  participants.  The  French  privateers  lost  a  great 
many  men,  and  the  blood  was  seen  to  run  out  of  their  scuppers 
for  a  long  time. 

The  Prince  Frederick  and  the  Revenge  sailed  over  to  the 
Florida  Keys,  where,  on  August  25,  1744,  the  Prince  Frederick 
captured  a  Spanish  vessel  that  was  at  anchor  there.  She  was 
the  St.  Fermin  alias  the  Britannia ,  a  snow  of  140  or  148  tons, 
commanded  by  Don  Francisco  Antonio  Sanchez  Del  Guada, 
bound  from  Vera  Cruz  for  The  Havana  with  a  cargo  of  flour, 
soap,  sweet  meats,  200  sheets  of  copper  and  2  chests,  which 
contained  600  pounds  of  virgin  silver.  All  of  the  crew,  which 
consisted  of  twenty  sailors,  escaped,  except  the  captain  and 
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one  negro,  a  freeman  but  said  to  be  a  criminal.  The  two 
privateers  and  their  prize  sailed  northward,  and  all  three  vessels 
arrived  at  Newport  on  Monday,  September  9,  1744. 

News  reached  Newport  in  January  1743-4  that  Captain 
Allen  and  Captain  White  in  consort  had  taken  a  prize  “  worth 
near  a  million  of  money  and  carried  her  into  New  Providence”, 
but  this  rumor  does  not  seem  to  have  been  confirmed.  No 
other  evidence  has  been  discovered  in  regard  to  James  Allen 
and  Nicholas  White  taking  a  prize  in  consort.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  William  Allen,  captain  of  the  Prince  William , 
was  meant.  However,  Capt.  William  Allen  and  Capt.  John 
Dennis  in  the  Prince  Frederick  had  been  cruising  in  consort  in 
the  autumn,  and  the  report  may  have  been  a  garbled  account 
of  their  exploits. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  OPENING  OF  THE  FRENCH  WAR 
The  King  George , — Captain  Cranston 

One  of  the  many  privateers  fitted  out  at  Newport  upon  the 
declaration  of  war  against  France  in  the  spring  of  1744  was  the 
sloop  King  George ,  named  in  honor  of  the  reigning  sovereign. 
She  was  owned  by  John  Brown  and  Thomas  Coggeshall,  and 
was  commanded  by  Capt.  Benjamin  Cranston,  who  was  son 
of  Col.  John  Cranston  of  the  Tartar ,  and  grandson  of  Governor 
John  Cranston.  He  had  married  in  1742  Bathsheba  Cogges¬ 
hall,  daughter  of  Thomas  Coggeshall,  and  so  was  son-in-law 
of  one  of  the  principal  owners  of  the  King  George ,  and  doubtless 
had  an  interest  in  her.  She  was  a  vessel  of  no  tons,  mounted 
12  guns  and  carried  a  crew  of  80  men.  Her  officers  were 
First  Lieutenant  John  Burke,  formerly  of  the  Victory,  Second 
Lieutenant  Latham  Clarke,  Captain’s  Quartermaster  Thomas 
Vernon,  Master  Nathaniel  Sweeting,  Master’s  Mate  William 
Jones,  Gunner  William  Edmonds,  Boatswain  William  Jones 
and  Carpenter  Stephen  Tripp.  The  captain’s  return  to  the 
admiralty  clerk  was  dated  June  6,  and  the  King  George  sailed 
from  Newport  on  June  7,  1744.  Thomas  Arnold  served  as  a 
mariner  on  this  voyage. 

On  July  19,  1744,  off  Cape  Maisi  in  the  direction  of 
Baracoa,  the  King  George  captured  a  small  Bermuda-built 
sloop  commanded  by  Michael  Gonsales.  This  sloop  was 
owned  by  Don  Pedro  Barraco  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  was 
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manned  by  io  Spaniards,  and  had  sailed  from  Baracoa  in 
ballast  with  90  silver  pieces-of-eight.  A  prize  crew,  among 
whom  were  William  Jones  and  Thomas  Arnold,  was  put  on 
this  sloop,  which  was  brought  into  Newport  early  in  August. 
The  King  George  on  this  cruise  had  a  brush  with  two  French 
vessels  and  took  both  of  them.  Captain  Cranston  took  out 
their  cargoes,  ransomed  one  of  them,  and  sank  the  other. 
About  September  9  the  King  George  met  a  privateer  snow  off 
South  Carolina,  which  fired  a  broadside  or  two  at  the  King 
George.  The  gaff  of  the  mainsail  of  the  King  George  was  shot 
away,  but  she  returned  the  broadsides  so  briskly  that  the 
enemy  privateer  was  glad  to  escape.  The  King  George , 
Captain  Cranston,  arrived  at  Newport  on  the  evening  of 
September  20,  1744. 

The  King  George  on  her  next  cruise  sailed  in  consort  with 
the  Britannia.  Off  Martinique  these  two  privateers  met  a 
stout  French  ship  of  18  carriage  guns,  and  a  very  sharp  en¬ 
gagement  followed  that  lasted  five  hours.  The  French  ship, 
which  finally  surrendered,  was  the  Castor  et  Pollux ,  Captain 
Fresh,  bound  from  Bordeaux  for  Martinique,  and  laden  with 
provisions  and  baled  goods.  Her  guns  were  6  pounders  and 
4  pounders,  and  she  had  a  crew  of  60  or  70  men.  The  two 
Rhode  Island  privateers  carried  her  into  Antigua,  where  they 
arrived  on  or  before  May  3,  1745.  When  the  prize  and  her 
cargo  were  condemned  and  sold,  the  Britannia's  share  amounted 
to  £613-11-6.  The  King  George  and  the  Britannia  sailed  from 
Antigua  for  Newport  about  July  13,  1745,  but  parted  com¬ 
pany  on  Sunday,  July  28.  The  King  George  arrived  at  New¬ 
port  on  Wednesday  morning,  July  31,  and  the  Britannia 
probably  arrived  a  few  days  later. 

The  King  George  was  soon  ready  for  sea  again,  her  outfitting 
return  being  made  in  September.  She  now  carried  14  carriage 
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and  1 6  swivel  guns,  a  crew  of  80  men  as  before,  and  provisions 
for  six  months.  Her  former  commander,  Capt.  Benjamin 
Cranston,  left  her  to  take  command  of  the  ill-fated  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  On  September  12,  1745,  Nathaniel  Sweeting, 
formerly  master  of  the  King  George ,  was  commissioned  captain, 
and  the  other  officers  were  First  Lieutenant  John  Maudsley, 
late  first  lieutenant  of  the  Britannia ,  Second  Lieutenant  Wil¬ 
liam  Brown,  probably  from  the  Reprisal,  Master  George 
Bryan,  who  had  been  mate  on  the  Hector ,  Mate  James  Currey, 
Captain’s  Quartermaster  John  Beauchamp,  Gunner  James 
Sweet,  Boatswain  John  Cain  and  Carpenter  Zebulon  Geers, 
from  the  Defiance. 

The  King  George ,  Captain  Sweeting,  crossed  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  about  noon  on  December  14,  1746,  three  miles  off 
Point  Naga,  Teneriffe,  in  the  Canary  Islands,  captured  the 
Spanish  brigantine  San  Jose  des  Animas ,  45  tons,  Manuel 
Gomez,  master.  She  had  been  built  at  Palma  in  the  Canaries 
three  years  before  and  traded  among  the  islands.  Her  crew 
consisted  of  14  men,  and  she  carried  8  passengers  and  a  cargo 
of  wheat  and  barley.  All  but  two  of  the  passengers  and  crew 
were  put  on  shore  at  Teneriffe.  William  Brown,  aged  22, 
second  lieutenant  on  the  King  George ,  was  put  in  command  of 
the  prize  crew  of  the  San  Jose  des  Animas ,  and  took  her  to 
Funchal,  Madeira,  where  they  arrived  on  or  before  January  2, 
1746-7.  Captain  Brown  then  brought  the  prize  across  the 
Atlantic  to  Newport,  one  prisoner  being  held  on  board  the 
San  Jose  and  the  other  on  the  King  George. 

The  King  George  captured  another  vessel  while  off  Africa. 
This  prize  was  also  taken  into  Madeira  and  sold  there  together 
with  the  cargoes  of  both  prizes.  The  proceeds  from  these  sales 
were  invested  in  Madeira  wine,  which  was  brought  to  Newport 
in  the  San  Jose  des  Animas ,  which  arrived  about  the  middle 
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of  March  1747.  The  King  George  returned  to  Newport  to 
refit  and  sailed  on  another  cruise  about  the  middle  of  May. 

On  June  30,  1747,  the  King  George ,  Captain  Sweeting, 
captured  the  settee  St.  Jean  Baptiste ,  Capt.  Jean  Baptiste  d’ 
Aubert,  about  ten  leagues  southwest  of  Santa  Cruz.  This 
settee  was  a  vessel  of  100  tons,  mounting  2  carriage  guns, 
manned  with  a  crew  of  1 5  men,  and  bound  from  Martinque  for 
Cadiz  with  a  cargo  of  coffee  and  sugar  valued  between  £30,000 
and  £40,000.  Captain  Sweeting  placed  his  quartermaster, 
William  Jones,  in  command  of  the  prize,  and  sent  her  to  New¬ 
port,  where  she,  together  with  the  King  George ,  arrived  on 
July  16,  1747. 

The  King  George  was  now  placed  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  John  Maudsley,  formerly  her  first  lieutenant,  who  filed 
his  outfitting  return  on  July  27,  1747.  The  owners  are  given 
as  John  Brown,  Thomas  Coggeshall  and  Benjamin  Cranston. 
If  this  Benjamin  Cranston  was  the  former  commander  of  the 
King  George  and  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland ,  it  would  appear 
that  he  could  not  have  sailed  on  that  ill-fated  voyage  in  1745 , 
but  must  have  luckily  given  up  his  command  and  remained  on 
shore.  The  crew  of  the  King  George  numbered  100  men, 
twenty  more  than  on  her  previous  voyage,  and  she  carried 
provisions  for  six  months.  The  other  officers  were:  First 
Lieutenant  William  Brown,  Master  George  Bryan  and  Boat¬ 
swain  John  Cane,  all  three  of  whom  had  served  on  the  previous 
cruise,  Second  Lieutenant  William  Jones,  who  had  served  on 
the  King  George  in  1744,  Mate  John  Huxham,  Captain’s 
Quartermaster  Jeremiah  Cranston,  grandson  of  Governor 
Samuel  Cranston,  and  Gunner  William  Brown. 

On  January  13, 1747-8,  the  King  George ,  Captain  Maudsley, 
in  consort  with  the  privateer  Diana  of  Bermuda,  Capt.  Francis 
Fruin,  off  the  coast  of  Hispaniola,  captured  a  Spanish  prize 
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sloop  commanded  by  Emanuel  de  Campos.  The  sloop  was 
originally  Dutch,  and  had  been  captured  on  January  20,  1748, 
N.  S.,  by  the  Spanish  privateer  El  Rosario  y  El  Fenix  of  Santo 
Domingo.  First  Lieutenant  William  Brown  was  made  captain 
of  the  prize,  and  William  Parsons  served  as  mate  on  the  prize, 
which  they  brought  to  Newport.  This  prize  sloop  was  sold 
at  auction  at  Newport  on  March  28  for  £4,000.  Her  cargo 
consisted  of  £412-16  worth  of  hides,  and  £5975-10  worth  of 
“Nicaraugo  wood”. 

The  Queen  of  Hungary ,  Captain  Potter. 

Another  of  the  privateers  fitted  out  at  Newport  upon  the 
declaration  of  war  against  France  was  the  Queen  of  Hungary , 
a  sloop  of  80  tons,  mounting  12  carriage  and  12  swivel  guns, 
and  named  in  honor  of  our  fair  ally,  the  young  Arch-Duchess 
Maria-Theresa,  Queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  (now  Czecho¬ 
slovakia).  The  naming  of  Rhode  Island  privateers  after  the 
principal  characters  in  the  bloody  drama  of  politics  and  war, 
that  was  being  fought  in  distant  Europe,  shows  how  close  the 
colonists  were  in  touch  with  world  affairs,  how  far  less  pro¬ 
vincial  they  were  than  their  descendants  of  later  generations. 

The  Queen  of  Hungary  was  owned  by  Solomon  Townsend, 
Jonathan  Tillinghast,  Samuel  Freebody  and  John  Channing, 
all  of  Newport.  She  carried  a  crew  of  70  men  and  provisions 
for  six  months. 

Apparently  it  was  at  first  planned  to  give  her  command  to 
Peter  Marshall,  who  had  served  as  lieutenant  under  Captain 
Dennis  on  the  Prince  Frederick ,  but  Marshall  decided  to  go  as 
first  lieutenant  on  the  Phoenix ,  doubtless  obtaining  better 
terms  for  his  services. 

Capt.  Nathaniel  Potter,  formerly  lieutenant  on  the  Tartar , 
sailed  as  captain  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary  with  the  following 
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officers:  First  Lieutenant  Charles  Davidson,  formerly  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  St.  Andrew ,  Second  Lieutenant  Alexander  Kenne- 
mouth,  Master  William  Pinnegar,  Mate  Philip  Garret,  Cap¬ 
tain’s  Quartermaster  Robert  Stoddard,  Gunner  William 
Smedley,  Boatswain  Alexander  Blowey  and  Carpenter  John 
Martindale. 

Captain  Potter  filed  his  report  to  the  Admiralty  on  June  23 
and  soon  sailed.  The  Phoenix  and  the  Queen  of  Hungary  met 
and  sailed  in  consort  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  in  August, 
and  on  the  23rd  of  that  month  captured  the  French  ship  Union 
of  Neuille  (Neuilly),  130  tons,  16  men,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Jacques  Landais.  She  was  laden  with  salt,  wine,  wood  and 
meat.  Barnebas  Allen  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary  was  put  in 
command  of  the  Union ,  which  reached  Holmes  Hole  on 
Saturday,  September  15,  and  arrived  safely  at  Newport  on 
the  evening  of  September  27,  1744. 

The  Queen  of  Hungary  returned  to  Newport  in  the  autumn 
and  refitted  for  another  cruise.  Her  captain’s  certificate  is 
dated  November  20,  and  reports  provisions  for  a  six  months’ 
cruise  and  a  crew  of  50  men,  twenty  less  than  she  carried  on 
her  previous  voyage.  Capt.  Thomas  Conklyn  replaced  Cap¬ 
tain  Potter  as  her  commander,  and  Alexander  Kennemouth 
was  advanced  to  the  office  of  first  lieutenant.  The  Mate  Philip 
Garret  and  the  Carpenter  John  Martindale  shipped  in  their  old 
berths.  The  other  officers  were  Second  Lieutenant  William  Dode, 
Master  Alexander  McDonald,  Gunner  Zacharias  Cahoone  and 
Boatswain  Samuel  Cooper.  The  Queen  of  Hungary  cruised  in 
consort  with  the  Defiance ,  Captain  Dennis,  and  between  Nov¬ 
ember  1744  and  May  1745  captured  seventeen  prizes. 

The  Hector ,  Captain  Thurston. 

Capt.  Godfrey  Malbone’s  interest  in  privateering  was 
renewed  with  the  declaration  of  war  against  France.  He 
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fitted  out  the  Hector  and  the  Charming  Betty  in  the  spring  of 
1744  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  during  the  summer. 

The  sloop  Hector ,  100  tons,  12  guns,  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Joseph  or  James  Thurston,  and  sailed  late 
in  June  or  early  in  July  1744*  Although  the  file  of  privateer 
out-fitting  returns,  which  is  preserved  in  the  State  Archives, 
begins  with  1743,  it  is  not  entirely  complete,  and  there  is  no 
return  for  the  Hector  in  1744.  Sheffield  tells  us  that  at  this 
time  the  Hector  was  owned  by  Godfrey  Malbone  and  Joseph 
Wanton.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  outfitting  return  was 
extant  in  Sheffield’s  day  and  examined  by  him.  Joseph 
Wanton  was  the  collector  of  the  port  of  Newport  who  was 
assaulted  in  connection  with  the  condemnation  of  the  ship 
Angola.  He  was  son  of  Governor  William  Wanton,  captain 
of  the  privateer  Greyhound ,  and  later  became  loyalist  governor 
of  Rhode  Island. 

The  Hector  returned  to  Newport,  was  refitted,  and  sailed 
again  late  in  May  or  early  in  June  1745.  Her  outfitting  return 
is  dated  May  23,  and  shows  that  she  carried  a  crew  of  80  men 
and  provisions  for  six  months.  Godfrey  Malbone  is  given  as 
her  owner.  On  this  voyage  her  officers  were  Capt.  William 
Higgins,  formerly  lieutenant  on  the  Revenge ,  First  Lieutenant 
John  Culverson,  Second  Lieutenant  Edward  Johnson,  Master 
Daniel  Carr,  Mate  George  Bryan,  Captain’s  Quartermaster 
Isaac  Rogers,  Gunner  John  Thompson,  Boatswain  Benjamin 
Sabin  and  Carpenter  William  Butts. 

On  July  25,  1745,  off  the  east  end  of  Porto  Rico,  the  sloop 
Hector ,  Captain  Higgins,  captured  the  Spanish  sloop  Nostra 
Senora  (de)  las  Animas ,  50  tons,  whose  cargo  consisted  of  31 
scroons  of  pimento.  All  of  the  Spanish  crew  made  their 
escape  in  a  canoe  to  Porto  Rico  before  the  boarding  party  from 
the  Hector  reached  the  prize.  George  Bryan,  mate  of  the 
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Hector ,  was  put  on  board  the  sloop  with  a  prize  crew,  among 
whom  was  Samuel  Read,  and  brought  the  Nostra  Senora  to 
Newport,  where  they  arrived  before  August  20.  The  testi¬ 
mony  in  regard  to  the  capture  was  given  at  a  private  hearing 
of  the  Admiralty  Court  on  August  20,  and  the  vessel  condemned 
on  September  7,  1745. 

The  Hector  meanwhile  fell  in  with  the  privateer  Triton , 
Captain  Rose  well  of  New  York,  and  was  present  at  the  capture 
of  the  French  pink,  Annunciation.  Jonathan  Wickham,  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Hector  sought  a  half  interest  in  the  prize  on 
behalf  of  his  vessel,  but  lost  his  case  because  the  “  Hector  was 
not  making  up  to  said  pink,  but  keeping  at  a  great  distance 
and  steering  a  different  course”. 

Sloop  Phoenix ,  Captain  Bennetland. 

Evan  Malbone  (a  relative  of  Godfrey),  Thomas  Wickham 
(brother  of  Benjamin)  and  Jonathan  Thurston  fitted  out  the 
privateer  sloop  Phoenix,  80  tons,  10  carriage  guns  and  14  swivel 
guns,  in  June  1744.  She  had  a  crew  of  80  men,  and  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Capt.  William  Bennetland,  whose  return  to  the 
Admiralty  clerk  is  dated  July  2.  Peter  Marshall,  who  had 
served  as  mate  on  the  Victory  in  1742  and  as  first  lieutenant  on 
the  Prince  Frederick  in  1743  and  1744,  went  as  first  lieutenant 
on  this  cruise  of  the  Phoenix.  In  June  he  had  planned  to  go 
as  captain  of  one  of  the  five  new  privateers  that  were  being 
fitted  out  at  Newport,  but  apparently  receiving  a  better  offer 
from  the  owners  of  the  Phoenix ,  decided  to  go  in  her  as  second 
in  command.  The  other  officers  were  Second  Lieutenant 
Samuel  Thurston,  Master  John  Battey,  Captain’s  Quarter¬ 
master  Joseph  Rogers,  Mate  Charles  Davenport,  Gunner 
Alexander  Mitchell,  Boatswain  John  Mumford,  and  Carpenter 
Francis  Bassil.  The  vessel  was  provisioned  for  a  five  months’ 
cruise. 
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Taking  advantage  of  the  warm  summer  weather,  the  Phoenix 
sailed  northward  to  cruise  off  the  Grand  Banks,  and  on  July 
27, 1744,  in  latitude  440  N  and  longitude  540  W  off  Cape  Breton, 
she  took  without  resistance  the  French  goelette  (schooner) 
Magdalaine ,  60  tons,  Auger  Lauga,  master.  She  was  manned 
by  11  men,  and  bound  from  St.  Pierre,  Martinique,  for  Louis- 
bourg  with  salt,  fish,  salmon  and  oil.  Peter  Marshall,  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Phoenix ,  was  put  on  board  the  Magdalaine 
with  a  prize  crew,  and  brought  her  into  Newport,  where  she 
arrived  before  August  16.* 

Soon  after  this  capture  the  Phoenix  fell  in  with  the  Queen 
of  Hungary ,  and  on  August  23  the  two  privateers  captured  the 
U  nion. 


The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Captain  Morris. 

Godfrey  Malbone,  in  company  with  Samuel  Vernon  and 
William  Vernon,  fitted  out  the  privateer  Duke  of  Marlborough 
in  the  summer  of  1744.  She  was  named  in  honor  of  England’s 
great  military  hero,  and  was  a  snow  of  140  tons,  mounting 
14  guns.  She  carried  six  months’  provisions  and  a  crew  of  130 
men  commanded  by  Capt.  Robert  Morris.  Her  outfitting 
return,  which  was  dated  August  6,  shows  her  officers  to  have 
been  First  Lieutenant  Robert  Gibbs,  formerly  of  the  Revenge, 
Second  Lieutenant  William  Bennett,  Master  Benjamin  Carr, 
Mate  Ezekiel  Hatch,  Captain’s  Quartermaster  Joseph  Bull, 
Gunner  William  Volkers,  Boatswain  George  Twist  and  Car¬ 
penter  Grindle  Thurston.  Sheffield  states  that  she  was  owned 
by  Godfrey  Malbone  and  James  Honeyman,  Jr.,  She  carried 
the  following  additional  officers:  Second  Mate  Isaac  Martin, 
Boatswain’s  mates  John  Mathews  and  William  Kirk,  Gunner’s 
mate  Martin  Howard,  Carpenter’s  mate  John  Moore,  Surgeon 

*  The  “Boston  News-Letter”  states  that  a  fishing  schooner  laden  with  gree  fish,  that  had 
been  taken  by  Captain  Potter,  arrived  at  Newport. 
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Theodore  Coker,  Surgeon’s  mate  Daniel  Varno,  Steward 
Robert  Dunbar  and  Cook  Patrick  Murphy.  Mathews  suc¬ 
ceeded  Twist  as  Boatswain. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  touched  at  St.  Ann’s,  Jamaica, 
from  which  port  she  sailed  at  io  o’clock  in  the  morning  of 
January  26,  1745-6.  About  noon  on  February  14,  while  sailing 
in  consort  with  a  Boston  privateer  brigantine,  commanded  by 
Capt.  Nathaniel  Ingerson,  a  sail  was  sighted  off  Cape  Antonio. 
The  privateers  gave  chase  to  the  vessel,  and  some  six  hours 
later  captured  her.  She  proved  to  be  a  French  ship  or  snow  of 
250  tons,  from  Nantes,  bound  from  Leogane  for  The  Havana, 
and  had  250  hogsheads  of  sugar,  together  with  indigo,  tobacco 
and  hides,  and  was  brought  into  New  Providence  for  condemna¬ 
tion  before  March  18,  1744-5. 

Captain  Morris  and  Captain  Ingerson  soon  sailed  in  consort 
with  a  privateer  sloop  in  search  of  a  fleet  of  16  merchantmen 
bound  from  Cape  Francois.  Later  the  prize  vessel  was  laden 
with  sugar,  and  was  convoyed  to  Boston  by  Captain  Ingerson, 
where  they  arrived  on  Tuesday,  June  4,  1745. 

While  at  Nassau,  New  Providence,  articles  of  consortship 
were  entered  into  on  March  18,  1744-5,  by  representatives  of 
three  privateers,  the  snow  Duke  of  Marlborough ,  the  snow 
Assistance  and  the  sloop  of  war  Fame's  Revenge.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough  was  described  as  mounting  16  guns  and  carrying 
102  men,  and  was  represented  by  Captain  Morris  and  his 
officers  Gibbs,  Carr,  Bennett  and  Bull.  The  Assistance ,  70 
tons  and  93  men,  was  represented  by  her  captain,  Richard 
I’on,  Lieutenant  William  Roberts,  Master  Thomas  Mathews, 
Surgeon  Lionel  Chalmers  and  Quartermaster  John  Smith. 
The  Fame's  Revenge ,  60  tons,  12  guns  and  50  men,  was  repre¬ 
sented  by,  Captain  Clement  Lampriere,  Lieutenant  Joshua 
Wilkinson  and  Quartermaster  James  Forrester.  The  con- 
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sortship  was  to  be  for  five  weeks,  and  the  proceeds  were  to  be 
divided  among  the  vessels  according  to  their  crews  in  the 
ratio  of  16/42  for  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ,  14/42  for  the 
Assistance  and  12/42  for  the  Fame' s  Revenge . 

The  three  privateers  put  to  sea  on  March  21,  and  cruised 
until  March  30,  on  which  day  they  sighted  a  sail  and  gave 
chase.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  outsailed  her  consorts  and 
lost  sight  of  them.  On  overtaking  the  chase,  she  found  her 
to  be  a  friend,  not  an  enemy.  In  a  few  days  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  met  the  Defiance ,  Captain  Dennis,  and  these  two 
Rhode  Island  privateers  cruised  off  the  coast  of  Cuba,  where 
on  April  6,  1745,  they  attacked  and  captured  a  Spanish  galley 
with  1 16  men  bound  from  South  Keys  for  The  Havana.  This 
vessel,  referred  to  as  the  Havana  galley,  was  sent  to  New 
Providence,  where  she  was  condemned  and  the  shares  divided 
among  the  agents  of  the  four  privateers. 

Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  proceeded  to  Cape 
Antonio,  the  place  of  rendezvous,  where  on  April  8  she  met  the 
Fame's  Revenge  and  the  Assistance.  Captains  Ton  and 
Lampriere  wanted  to  take  their  vessels  to  Key  Mohair  and 
careen,  but  Captain  Morris  wanted  to  cruise  during  the  re¬ 
maining  days  of  the  consortship.  No  definite  agreement  was 
reached,  but  on  April  12,  the  Fame's  Revenge  and  the  Assist- 
ance ,  without  giving  any  of  the  signals  agreed  upon,  set  sail 
and  went  southward  in  the  direction  of  Key  Mohair,  appar¬ 
ently  to  careen.  Captain  Morris  signalled  for  them  to  cruise 
with  him,  but  they  did  not  reply,  whereupon  he  set  sail  and 
steered  northward  towards  The  Havana,  where  rich  prizes 
might  be  found.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  cruised  without 
success  until  April  25,  when  she  put  in  at  New  Providence. 
At  this  time  the  following  mariners  were  serving  on  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough:  Robert  Hall,  William  Lassells,  Timothy 
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Carr,  Henry  Jago,  Stephen  Swain,  Thomas  Corbett,  Samuel 
Morgan,  Mathew  Edmond,  Joseph  Pemberton,  Charles 
Wamsley,  James  Wheeling,  John  Courtney,  Peleg  Cranston, 
William  Graham,  John  Souther,  Samuel  Taylor,  John  Morris, 
Sylvanus  Dessue,  Thomas  Richardson,  Samuel  Stacey,  Reuben 
Lassens,  Joseph  Hudson,  Samuel  Coon,  Christopher  Helle 
(PHelme),  Christopher  Drumgold,  Edward  Moore,  William 
Adams,  Jonathan  Arnold,  John  Mills,  Nicholas  Dollard,  John 
Allen,  Francis  Allen,  Jarvis  Pinckney,  Thomas  Leach,  John 
Wood,  James  Smith,  Edward  Little,  John  Reid,  George 
Kinnislough,  Alexander  MacDonald,  Lawrence  Lee,  Timothy 
Gahahling,  John  Ward,  Valentine  Kennedy,  John  Guy,  John 
Chaw,  John  Baily,  Daniel  Clifton,  Benjamin  Gavit,  Martin 
Blake,  Peter  Cross,  Thomas  Perry,  Stephen  Waters,  George 
Irwin,  William  Fuller,  William  Gibbs,  John  Hambleton, 
James  Bruton,  Samuel  Harck,  John  Arexon,  Solomon  Culver, 
Peter  Carroll,  Richard  Brewer,  William  Greene,  James  Smith, 
James  Dickson,  Moses  Hayder,  Neville  Harwood,  Andrew 
Cranston,  Emanuel  Baird,  Samuel  Pomel,  Simon  Penew,  David 
Williams,  John  Greene,  Jeremiah  Nichols,  James  Ferguson 
and  eight  negro  slaves. 

On  April  14  the  Fame’s  Revenge  and  the  Assistance  met  the 
snow  Cruizer  of  Philadelphia,  Capt.  William  Clymer,  and  on 
April  16  these  three  privateers  attacked  four  French  vessels 
and  fought  until  night.  The  next  day  they  renewed  the 
battle  and  took  two  of  them,  the  Neptune ,  400  tons,  and  the 
Jason ,  150  tons.  These  vessels  were  taken  into  Charleston, 
where  they  were  condemned  on  June  5.  The  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  sued  her  consorts  for  her  share  in  these  prizes,  as  they 
had  been  taken  before  the  expiration  of  the  consortship. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  returned  to  Newport  and  was 
refitted  for  another  cruise,  her  former  second  lieutenant, 
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Benjamin  Carr,  becoming  her  commander  for  the  next  cruise. 
Her  armament  is  given  as  16  instead  of  14  guns,  and  her  crew 
as  100  men  in  the  return  dated  July  1,  1745.  Her  officers 
were  First  Lieutenant  William  Sweet,  formerly  master  on  the 
Success ,  Second  Lieutenant  Robert  Dunbar,  Master  John 
Souther,  Mate  William  Warner,  Captain’s  Quartermaster 
Jonathan  Thurston,  Jr.,  Gunner  John  Bailey,  Boatswain  John 
Gibson  and  Carpenter  James  Proctor.  The  owners  were  the 
same  as  on  the  previous  cruise.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough 
soon  sailed  a-privateering  with  provisions  for  six  months,  and 
on  October  21,  1745,  off  North  Keys,  about  sixteen  leagues 
to  the  eastward  (" windward”)  of  Matanzas,  Cuba,  captured 
the  Spanish  sloop  Fortune ,  a  vessel  of  50  tons,  mounting  2 
swivel  guns  and  2  pateraroes,  and  laden  with  ''cotton-wool”, 
tallow,  snuff  and  merchandise.  She  was  deserted  by  her  crew 
upon  the  approach  of  the  privateer.  Captain  Carr  put  his 
second  lieutenant,  Robert  Dunbar,  on  board  the  Fortune  with 
a  prize  crew,  among  whom  was  William  Claggett,  Junior. 
Lieutenant  Dunbar  brought  the  prize  into  Newport,  where  she 
arrived  on  the  morning  of  November  20,  1745.  The  Fortune 
was  originally  a  Massachusetts  vessel,  was  owned  by  Robert 
Wyar  of  Sherborn,  Nantucket,  and  Francis  Swain  and  John 
Harper,  both  of  Edgartown,  and  had  been  captured  by  the 
Spaniards  in  latitude  370  N.  off  Virginia  on  June  26,  1745.  The 
court  allowed  salvage  for  the  recapture.  The  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  cruised  in  consort  with  the  Reprisal ,  and  took  part  in 
the  unfortunate  attack  on  the ' '  36  gun  Spanish  ship”,  in  which 
engagement  Capt.  John  Hopkins  lost  his  life,  as  is  related  in 
the  account  of  the  Reprisal. 

Soon  after  this  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ,  Capt.  Benjamin 
Carr,  captured  a  large  English  vessel  laden  with  rum  and 
sugar.  This  vessel  was  the  Experiment  of  London,  which  had 
formerly  been  commanded  by  Captain  Curtis  and  Capt. 
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Sylvanus  Carr,  and  had  been  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
Duke  of  Malborough  and  the  Reprisal,  now  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Dunbar,  convoyed  this  ship  into  Charlestown,  S.  C., 
where  they  arrived  in  February  1745-6. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1746,  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  cruised  in  consort  with  the  Charming  Betty,  and 
the  account  of  their  captures  is  given  in  connection  with  the 
story  of  the  latter. 

About  the  first  of  October  1746,  the  snow  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  Captain  Carr,  took  a  French  ship  off  Monte  Christi. 
Captain  Carr  put  a  prize  crew  on  board  of  the  ship,  giving  the 
command  to  his  second  lieutenant,  Samuel  Sweet.  The  other 
members  of  the  prize  crew  were  George  Ryall,  Matthew  Jones, 
Nad,  an  Indian,  William  Easton  and  Peleg  Cranston.  The 
two  vessels  started  for  Newport,  and  sailed  in  consort  until 
October  25.  On  that  night,  in  latitude  320  30'  N,  both  vessels 
were  forced  to  lie  to  in  a  hard  gale,  and  soon  became  separated, 
although  they  showed  lights  once  an  hour. 

The  prize  continued  northward  until  November  19,  when 
the  prize  crew  mutinied  and  refused  to  work  the  vessel,  unless 
she  was  headed  westward  for  Carolina.  Captain  Sweet  was 
forced  to  head  for  Charleston,  only  to  meet  with  severe  bad 
weather.  The  ship  was  obliged  to  scud  before  a  terrific  gale 
for  six  hours,  and  had  her  mainsail,  main- top-sail  and  fore¬ 
top-sail  blown  away.  The  storm  abated  in  the  evening,  but 
the  water  became  so  thick  that  they  cast  the  lead,  which 
showed  only  twelve  fathoms.  An  hour  later,  at  seven  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  they  struck  on  Nantucket  shoals.  They 
finally  beat  over  the  shoals,  lost  their  rudder  and  sprang  a 
leak,  and  soon  had  2^  feet  of  water  in  the  hold.  As  they  only 
had  one  pump,  all  hands  set  to  bailing.  Then  the  pump  broke. 
The  next  day  they  repaired  the  pump,  but  still  found  it  nec- 
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essary  to  keep  bailing  also.  One  man  died  at  this  work.  At 
eight  o’clock  they  lost  the  mainmast  and  foremast  overboard. 
They  continued  pumping  until  November  22,  when  three  men 
refused  to  pump  any  more.  Luckily  a  sloop,  Capt.  Peter 
Groves,  and  a  schooner,  Captain  Coverly,  hove  in  sight  and 
lay  by  them  all  night.  Captain  Sweet  offered  them  £4,000 
to  tow  the  ship,  now  scarcely  more  than  a  derelict,  into  Nan¬ 
tucket.  At  first  they  thought  well  of  the  offer,  but  upon  due 
consideration  declined  to  attempt  it. 

On  November  23,  the  crew  of  the  wrecked  prize,  together 
with  some  of  the  goods,  consisting  of  wine,  brandy,  small  arms, 
blunderbusses,  gloves,  slippers  and  oil,  were  transferred  to  the 
smaller  vessels  and  reached  New  London  in  safety.  Most  of 
the  prize  goods  were  disposed  of  by  Captain  Sweet  in  order  to 
pay  expenses.  On  this  account  Captain  Sweet  and  the  other 
members  of  the  prize  crew  were  accused  of  stealing  the  prize 
goods,  evading  duties,  etc.,  and  were  cited  to  appear  in  court 
on  December  16,  1746.  Capt.  Robert  Morris,  formerly  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ,  had  by  this  time  obtained 
an  interest  in  the  vessel  as  part  owner. 

Apparently  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  Charming 
Betty  were  cruising  in  consort  when  this  prize  was  taken,  as  the 
“Boston  News-Letter”  says  that  it  was  Fry’s  prize  “Spanish 
sloop”  that  was  lost  on  Nantucket. 

After  separating  from  the  Charming  Betty ,  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  had  a  smart  engagement  with  two  French  priva¬ 
teers.  One,  a  ship  of  16  guns,  attacked  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  on  her  windward  bow,  and  the  other,  which  mounted 
6  guns,  engaged  her  on  the  leeward  side.  Captain  Carr  beat 
off  the  windward  ship,  which  escaped,  but  chased  the  leeward 
ship  and  captured  her  off  Monte  Christi.  She  was  a  vessel  of 
200  tons,  carried  a  crew  of  32  men,  and  a  cargo  of  wine  and 
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baled  goods.  Captain  Carr  lost  five  of  his  men  killed,  three  of 
whom  were  white,  namely:  James  Smith  of  Philadelphia, 
John  Hall  of  South  Carolina,  and  Jehoe  Jones  of  Cape  Fear. 
Three  were  wounded  on  board  the  Duke  of  Marlborough . 
This  prize  parted  from  the  privateer  a  few  days  before  the 
latter  reached  Newport. 

Off  St.  Domingo  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  also  captured  a 
Spanish  snow  laden  with  timber  and  gunpowder.  Captain 
Carr  sent  her  northward  under  a  prize  crew.  Unfortunately 
they  ran  out  of  provisions,  and  the  crew  lived  on  ‘  ‘  dogs,  rats 
and  soaked  hides  for  fifteen  days”.  At  the  end  of  this  time, 
about  the  middle  of  November  1746,  they  were  cast  away  on 
the  back  of  Cape  Cod.  As  the  vessel  was  not  badly  damaged, 
it  was  hoped  that  she  could  be  floated  after  her  cargo  had  been 
unloaded. 

On  February  6,  1747-8  Capt.  Benjamin  Carr  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  wrote:  “I  bore  away  for  Jamaica  to  recruit- 
fortune  favored  us  with  two  fine  ships,  one  200  tons  and  one 
400  tons,  from  France  laden  with  wine,  earthenware,  dry 
goods  and  sundries.”  These  prizes,  one  of  which  was  the 
Gabriel  Marie ,  were  taken  into  New  Providence.  Nicholas 
Wight  was  a  mariner  on  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  the  time 
of  this  capture,  and  on  February  n,  1748,  at  New  Provi¬ 
dence,  sold  his  interest  in  this  prize,  ‘  ‘  except  the  earthenware,” 
for  ten  pieces-of-eight,  Bahama  money.  It  is  said  that  this 
earthenware  was  blue  and  white  china,  and  that  much  of  it 
was  sold  at  auction  at  Newport,  where  it  was  used  on  the 
dining  tables  for  many  years. 

On  March  30,  1748,  in  the  bight  of  Leogane,  Hispaniola, 
about  12  leagues  from  the  Mole  and  40  leagues  from  Leogane, 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  captured  the  snow  Vigilant ,  Philip 
August  Dumaine,  master.  The  Vigilant  had  been  built  at 
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Providence,  R.  I.  in  1743  by  Benjamin  Darling,  shipwright, 
for  Capt.  Isaac  Doubt,  and  named  the  Queen  Elizabeth.  Cap¬ 
tain  Doubt  had  sold  interest  in  her  to  Box  and  Austin  of 
Boston  and  interest  to  James  Adams.  After  making  one 
voyage  in  her  as  an  armed  merchantman,  Captain  Doubt  sold 
34  interest  to  Hutchinson  &  Goulding  and  the  other  interest 
to  Oliver  &  Phillips,  both  Boston  houses.  She  was  later 
bought  by  Gerrish  &  Barrel,  and  her  name  was  changed  to  the 
London.  Sailing  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Edward 
Dumaresque,  she  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer  and 
taken  to  Petit  Goave,  where  she  was  renamed,  put  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Dumaine,  and  loaded  with  sugar  for 
France.  She  received  letters  as  a  flag-of- truce  to  carry  English 
prisoners  to  Philadelphia,  and  four  prisoners  were  shipped  on 
her.  The  Vigilant  was  chased  by  two  English  privateers  soon 
after  she  sailed  for  Petit  Goave,  and  taken  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  before  she  had  left  the  bight.  Abel  Michener, 
first  lieutenant  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ,  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  Vigilant  and  brought  her  north  with  a  prize  crew. 
James  Hutton  and  Samuel  Sursum  served  on  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  at  the  time  of  the  capture  and  in  the  prize  crew 
on  the  Vigilant.  Standing  too  far  north,  the  Vigilant  touched 
at  Marblehead  on  April  28,  and  then  came  into  Newport, 
where  she  was  condemned  in  June.  As  the  Admiralty  Court 
considered  that  this  flag-of-truce  plan  was  merely  a  blind  to 
prevent  capture  on  the  voyage  to  France,  the  vessel  was  con¬ 
demned  as  a  prize.  Her  cargo,  which  consisted  of  sugar, 
indigo  and  cotton,  was  valued  at  £28,625-17-4,  and  the  vessel 
was  sold  at  auction  on  July  20  for  £6,720  0.  T.,  John  Banister 
being  the  purchaser.  The  Boston  owners  claimed  the  vessel 
was  salvaged  and  was  not  a  prize. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

The  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine 
and  the  Siege  of  Oyapoc 

The  summer  of  1744  saw  Rhode  Island  fit  out  what  was  to 
become  her  most  famous  colonial  privateer,  indeed  perhaps 
the  most  famous  American  colonial  privateer.  This  was  the 
sloop  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine ,  named  after  that  great 
military  leader  of  the  continental  army  of  England’s  allies,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Maria  Theresa,  Queen  of  Hungary.  This 
small  privateer  was  a  vessel  of  only  90  tons,  mounting  10 
carriage  guns  and  carrying  a  crew  of  80  men.  She  was  owned 
and  fitted  out  by  Sueton  Grant,  Peleg  Brown,  Nathaniel 
Coddington,  Jr.,  all  of  Newport  and  Simeon  Potter  of  Bristol. 
These  three  Newporters  were  associated  together  in  the 
ownership  of  the  Prince  Frederick ,  and  Captain  Potter,  their 
new  associate,  was  given  the  command  of  the  new  vessel  which, 
having  been  provisioned  for  a  six  months’  voyage,  sailed  on 
September  8,  1744.  Her  officers  were,  according  to  the  out¬ 
fitting  return,  Captain  Simeon  Potter  of  Bristol,  First  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Daniel  Vaughn  of  Newport,  Second  Lieutenant  John 
Shelley,  Master  Benjamin  Munroe,  Mate  Michael  Phillips  of 
Bristol,  Gunner  Thomas  Griffiths  (who  had  served  on  the 
Caesar  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1744),  Boatswain  William 
Brown  and  Carpenter  John  Bonfield.  The  admiralty  records 
however  show  that  Reuben  Shaler  of  Middletown,  Conn., 
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served  as  second  lieutenant  on  this  cruise.  Professor  Munro 
suggests  that  John  Shelley  is  probably  a  mistake  for 
Reuben  Shaler,  and  not  another  man.  Joseph  Spinney,  in 
addition  to  Bonfield,  served  as  ship’s  carpenter,  and  both 
deserted.  Mark  Anthony  De  Wolf  of  Bristol  was  clerk  on 
this  voyage  and  John  Bunce  of  Hartford  and  an  Indian 
named  Jeffrey  Potter  were  among  the  crew. 

The  fame  of  the  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  is  due,  not  only 
to  the  exploits  of  her  crew,  but  also  to  the  fact  (so  often  an 
important  factor  in  the  attainment  of  fame)  that  these  exploits 
were  carefully  and  vividly  chronicled.  Father  Fauque,  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who  was  captured  and  held  a 
prisoner  on  the  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine ,  wrote  a  letter, 
narrating  his  experiences,  which  serves  as  a  basis  for  the 
following  account  of  the  voyage.  Father  Fauque’s  account, 
translated  into  English,  appears  in  Wilfred  H.  Munro’s 
‘ 4  Tales  of  an  Old  Seaport”.  The  letter  contains  many  in¬ 
teresting  observations  of  Father  Fauque  not  directly  pertinent 
to  a  study  of  privateering. 

On  November  6,  1744,  N.  S.  (October  28,  Old  Style  accord¬ 
ing  to  Potter,  but  we  will  follow  Father  Fauque’s  dates)  the 
Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  anchored  at  the  Mont  d’  Argent 
near  the  River  d’  Oyapoc  and  began  to  take  on  board  water. 
Father  Fauque  states  that  the  crew  consisted  of  62  men  at 
this  time.  Oyapoc  is  called  “Wiopock”  by  the  privateers¬ 
men,  just  as  Ypres  was  later  called  ^ Wipers”  by  the  soldiers 
in  the  World  War. 

On  the  7  th  while  the  long-boat  was  returning  from  the 
shore  to  the  privateer,  a  canoe  of  Indians  came  from  Cape 
Orange  across  the  bay.  The  English  immediately  pursued  the 
Indians,  frightened  them  by  firing  on  them,  and  finally  seized 
them  and  took  them  back  prisoners  to  the  privateer.  That 
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night  the  English  saw  a  fire  on  Mount  Lucas,  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  a  landing  party  consisting  of  Captain  Potter,  Lieutenant 
Vaughn  and  32  men  went  ashore  there.  They  found  two  or 
four  sentinels  at  Mount  Lucas,  whom  they  seized  and  carried 
back  to  the  ship.  One  of  these  sentinels  was  a  traitor  and 
informed  them  all  about  the  country  and  its  defences. 

Captain  Potter,  satisfied  with  this  information,  decided  to 
seize  the  post  or  town  of  Oyapoc.  On  the  evening  of  the  9th 
the  privateersmen  started  in  the  barge  and  another  boat  on 
this  enterprize,  but  daylight  coming  before  they  arrived  at 
their  destination,  forced  them  to  turn  back  and  to  lie  concealed 
during  all  the  day  of  November  10.  That  night  they  again 
started  towards  Oyapoc,  where  they  arrived  a  little  after  the 
setting  of  the  moon,  the  captured  Frenchmen  taking  them  to 
a  landing  place  within  about  a  hundred  yards  of  the  fort.  The 
sentinel  there  mistook  them  at  first  for  Indians  or  Negroes, 
who  came  and  went  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night.  He 
challenged  them,  but  they  made  no  reply,  from  which  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  they  were  enemies  and  so  gave  the  alarm.  Every¬ 
one  woke  up  in  surprise,  but  the  privateersmen  were  within 
the  post  before  anyone  had  time  to  collect  his  thoughts,  and 
gave  three  cheers  as  they  entered  the  fort. 

So  unexpected  a  surprise  in  the  middle  of  a  dark  night, 
the  weakness  of  the  post,  the  few  soldiers  to  defend  it,  the 
frightful  shouts  of  a  multitude  which  was  supposed  to  be  far 
more  numerous  than  it  really  was,  the  vivid  and  terrible  fire 
of  the  guns  and  pistols  of  the  privateersmen  as  they  entered 
the  place — all  these  things  induced  each  one,  by  a  first  impulse 
of  which  he  himself  was  not  master,  to  take  to  flight  and  to 
conceal  himself  in  the  woods. 

The  French  commandant  however  arose  to  the  occasion, 
fired  on  the  enemy  and  wounded  in  the  left  arm  the  English 
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captain,  “a  young  man  about  thirty  years  of  age”.  Curiously 
enough  Captain  Potter  was  the  only  one  wounded  on  either 
side.  Vaughn,  Phillips,  De  Wolf,  and  Shaler  were  also  in  the 
landing  party.  Twenty  soldiers  were  captured  when  the  fort 
surrendered. 

During  the  rest  of  the  night  the  air  ceaselessly  resounded 
with  cries,  yells  and  shouts  and  with  the  discharge  of  guns  and 
pistols  as  the  excited  sailors  and  marines  ran  amuck  through 
the  town,  breaking  open  doors  and  windows,  and  overthrowing 
furniture,  in  their  mad  search  for  loot. 

With  the  coming  of  dawn  the  search  became  more  orderly 
and  sentinels  were  posted  at  points  of  vantage  by  Captain 
Potter  in  order  to  prevent  surprises  and  to  maintain  order. 
The  church  was  looted  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning 
when  Father  Fauque  went  there  he  was  arrested  and  taken 
to  the  fort. 

Father  Fauque  wrote:  “The  first  one  who  approached  me 
was  the  captain  himself.  He  was  a  man  small  in  stature,  and 
not  in  any  respect  differing  from  the  others  in  dress.  He  had 
his  left  arm  in  a  sling,  a  sabre  in  his  right  hand,  and  two  pistols 
in  his  belt.  As  he  was  acquainted  with  some  words  of  French, 
he  told  me  ‘That  I  was  very  welcome;  that  I  had  nothing  to 
fear,  as  no  one  would  attempt  my  life’  ”, — a  vivid  and  very 
satisfactory  contemporary  description  of  a  privateer’s  captain. 
The  privateersmen  carried  off  a  large  quantity  of  furniture, 
clothes,  provisions  and  the  sacred  vessels  from  the  church. 
Father  Fauque  wished  to  ransom  the  church  property  and 
Captain  Potter  was  willing  to  do  so,  but  the  crew  objected, 
so  the  proposition  fell  through. 

As  the  night  approached,  that  is  about  six  o’clock,  the 
English  beat  their  drum,  whereupon  the  crew  assembled  on 
the  square  and  sentinels  were  posted  on  all  sides.  That  being 
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done,  the  rest  of  the  crew,  as  long  as  the  night  lasted,  con¬ 
tinued  their  eating  and  drinking. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day  the  pillage  recommenced  with  con¬ 
fusion  and  disorder.  Each  one  carried  to  the  fort  whatever 
happened  to  fall  into  his  hands  and  threw  it  down  in  a  pile. 
One  arrived  wearing  an  old  cassock,  another  in  a  woman’s 
petticoat,  a  third  with  the  crown  of  a  bonnet  on  his  head.  It 
was  the  same  with  those  who  guarded  the  booty.  They 
searched  in  the  heap  of  clothes,  and  when  they  found  anything 
that  suited  their  fancy — as  a  peruke,  a  laced  chapeau,  or  a 
dress — they  immediately  put  it  on  and  made  three  or  four 
turns  through  the  room  with  great  satisfaction,  after  which 
they  resumed  their  fantastical  rags.  A  parasol,  or  a  mirror, 
the  smallest  article  that  was  a  little  showy  excited  their 
admiration. 

Lieutenant  Vaughn  with  ten  men  and  the  Frenchman  as  a 
guide,  went  5c  miles  up  the  river  to  loot  the  villages  there,  but 
found  only  a  few  articles  as  the  inhabitants  fearing  an  attack, 
had  hidden  almost  everything.  The  privateersmen  never¬ 
theless  vented  their  anger  by  burning  the  houses. 

About  three  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  Father  Fauque 
and  others  embarked  in  a  canoe,  which  was  rowed  out  to  the 
ship.  Although  the  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  had  entered 
the  river  and  was  now  only  about  three  leagues  distant,  it  was 
almost  eight  o’clock  before  the  canoe  got  there  on  account  of 
the  remissness  of  the  rowers,  who  were  constantly  stopping  to 
take  a  drink. 

Father  Fauque  wrote :  ‘ 1  When  at  a  great  distance  I  saw  the 
hull  of  the  vessel,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  it  seemed  to  me 
to  be  entirely  out  of  the  water.  It  had  indeed  run  aground 
on  the  shore,  and  had  only  a  depth  of  three  feet  of  water.” 
Father  Fauque  feared  this  accident  might  have  been  the  fault 
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of  his  negro  servant,  who  had  acted  as  pilot  for  Captain  Potter, 
when  he  brought  the  Prince  Charles  into  the  river. 

When  Father  Fauque  reached  the  privateer  he  found 
everyone  busily  engaged  trying  to  float  the  ship.  Later  he 
talked  with  the  second  gunner  who  was  an  Irishman  and  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  who  spoke  a  little  French.  The  surgeon 
was  also  an  Irishman  and  knew  a  few  words  of  Latin.  Captain 
Potter,  it  seems,  persisted  in  sailing  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
even  after  the  negro  pilot  had  repeatedly  told  him  that  the 
channel  was  near  the  shore.  According  to  Father  Fauque 
many  of  the  crew  were  badly  drunk,  and  the  vessel  had 
careened  so  far  over  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  tie  himself 
to  keep  from  rolling  down  the  deck  in  his  sleep. 

When  the  vessel  floated  they  drove  two  yard-arms,  one  on 
each  side,  into  the  mud,  so  as  to  hold  the  vessel  in  equilibrium. 

The  water  on  the  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  was  so  bad 
that  even  the  Indian  and  negro  prisoners  could  not  drink  it, 
and  at  Father  Fauque’s  suggestion  Captain  Potter  sent  the 
long-boat  to  a  good  spring  for  water.  However  “many 
scarcely  used  it,  preferring  the  wine  and  rum,  which  they  had 
on  the  deck  at  will”.  Captain  Potter  kept  entirely  sober, 
according  to  Father  Fauque. 

On  November  5  O.  S.  Captain  Potter  caused  his  pennant 
and  flag  to  be  hoisted,  the  sailors  manned  the  yard-arms,  the 
drum  was  beaten,  the  cannon  fired  and  all  shouted,  five  times; 
“Long  live  the  King!”  This  having  been  done,  Captain 
Potter  called  one  of  the  sailors  who,  to  the  great  delight  of 
those  who  understood  his  language,  chanted  a  very  long  ballad. 
This  was  their  observance  of  Guy  Fawkes’  Day. 

During  the  evening  a  large  boat  approached  the  privateer, 
and  Captain  Potter,  who  was  always  on  guard  against  a  sur¬ 
prise  attack  by  the  natives,  immediately  had  the  deck  cleared 
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for  action.  A  swivel  gun  was  fired,  but  the  boat  having  made 
a  signal,  was  recognized  as  Lieutenant  Vaughn  and  his  party. 
The  lieutenant  reported  he  had  found  only  deserted  planta¬ 
tions  and  soon  started  back  up  the  river  to  burn  them.  The 
noise,  the  confusion  and  the  bad  smells  on  the  privateer  pre¬ 
vented  Father  Fauque  from  getting  any  sleep.  On  Sunday 
no  religious  services  were  held,  although  Captain  Potter  spent 
some  time  reading  the  book  of  common  prayer  to  himself. 

The  privateersmen  carried  away  all  movable  things  of  any 
value  including  the  brass  hinges  from  the  doors  and  then  burned 
all  the  houses  in  the  town,  some  70  or  80  in  number.  They 
carried  away  seven  Indians  and  three  negroes  to  be  sold  as 
slaves. 

Lieutenant  Vaughn  listed  the  plunder  taken  at  Oyapoc 
as  seven  Indians,  three  negros,  27  large  spoons  or  ladles,  9  large 
ladles,  one  gold  and  one  silver  hilted  sword,  one  gold  and  one 
silver  watch,  two  bags  of  money,  a  number  of  chests  and 
trunks  of  goods,  merchandise  and  wearing  apparel,  a  number 
of  gold  rings,  buttons  and  buckles,  a  number  of  silver  candle¬ 
sticks,  and  church  plate,  both  gold  and  silver,  a  number  of 
swords,  about  sixty  small  arms,  four  cannon,  shot  of  all  sorts, 
about  fifty  half-barrels  of  powder,  a  quantity  of  beef,  flour 
and  other  provisions. 

Vice-Admiralty  Judge  William  Strengthfield  said  in  regard 
to  this  expedition:  “It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Captain 
Potter  made  a  very  extraordinary  attack  upon  the  French 
settlement  to  windward  of  Surinam,  laying  waste  and  destroy¬ 
ing  a  whole  country  almost  one  hundred  miles  up  the  River 
Wyopoke  (Oyapoc),  taking  their  fort,  carrying  away  their 
cannon  and  destroying  the  town  as  well  as  the  country,  doing 
the  same  in  his  going  down  as  far  as  Cayenne,  so  that  con¬ 
sidering  the  smallness  of  his  force,  perhaps  no  one  during  the 
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present  war  has  weakened  and  distressed  His  Majesty’s 
enemies  to  the  like  degree.” 

About  3  p.  m.  on  November  18  the  last  boat  load  left 
Oyapoc  and  reached  the  Prince  Charles  long  after  dark.  The 
next  morning  they  loaded  the  last  plunder  on  the  privateer 
and  made  sail,  but  there  was  no  wind  and  they  rowed  all  day 
without  making  much  progress.  In  the  evening  the  wind 
freshened,  and  after  a  night  at  sea  the  Prince  Charles  approached 
Cayenne  and  before  noon  was  off  a  rock  called  Connestable, 
some  5  or  6  leagues  from  the  town.  Friday  passed  and  on 
Saturday  the  privateer  anchored  off  a  rock  called  Enfant 
Perdu,  about  6013  toises  from  the  land.  A  toise  is  two  yards. 
The  privateer  carried  three  boats  besides  the  long-boat  which 
made  five  vessels  in  all.  All  having  their  sails  set  and  looming 
up  at  a  distance,  they  made  a  formidable  appearance  and  the 
people  thought  that  a  strong  fleet  was  going  to  attack  Cayenne . 

At  nine  o’clock  Saturday  morning  two  large  boats,  one 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Vaughn  and  the  other  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Shaler,  set  out  from  the  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  and 
went  to  a  little  river  called  Macouria,  for  the  especial  purpose 
of  plundering  the  residence  of  a  certain  lady,  in  revenge  for 
some  grievances  which  had  been  previously  suffered  by  the 
English  who  had  gone  there  to  purchase  syrups.  There  were 
13  men  and  a  French  guide  in  each  boat.  They  planned  to 
go  first  to  Couron,  about  four  leagues  from  Macouria,  to 
capture  Father  Lombard,  but  unfortunately  ran  aground  and 
failed  to  reach  their  destination. 

They  arrived  at  Macouria  on  Sunday  morning  and  spent 
that  day  and  the  following  night  in  pillage  and  destruction. 
On  Monday  morning  they  set  fire  to  the  buildings  of  Madame 
Gislet’s  (or  Julett)  estate  and  returned  to  the  ship  without 
having  met  with  any  resistance. 
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At  three  on  Sunday  afternoon,  the  boatswain  or  master, 
Benjamin  Munroe,  an  energetic  man,  bold  and  determined, 
with  only  nine  or  ten  men,  went  in  the  long-boat  to  make  a 
descent  on  the  coast  very  near  to  Cayenne.  These  ten 
mariners,  among  whom  was  William  Kipp,  pillaged  a  French 
residence.  As  they  left,  their  boat  grounded  and  a  company 
of  130  French  soldiers  attacked  and  completely  defeated 
them.  Three  were  killed,  and  the  others  were  made  prisoners 
after  four  of  them  had  been  wounded.  Only  one  Frenchman 
was  wounded  in  the  engagement.  Meanwhile  those  left  on 
board  the  privateer  became  very  uneasy  on  not  hearing  from 
these  two  expeditions.  At  last  on  Sunday  morning  three 
enemy  boats  were  seen  going  from  Cayenne  toward  Macouria 
and  Captain  Potter  conceding  the  loss  of  the  boatswain’s  party, 
sailed  over  toward  Macouria  to  be  nearer  that  expedition  in 
case  of  trouble.  Sunday  passed  amidst  great  anxiety.  Two 
extra  swivel  guns  were  placed  in  the  windows  in  addition  to 
the  twelve  on  deck,  for  it  was  feared  that  the  vessels  lying 
at  Cayenne  might  attack  the  Prince  Charles.  The  privateer 
was  armed  with  sabres,  pistols,  guns,  lances,  grenades,  balls 
filled  with  bitumen  and  sulphur,  and  grape-shot  as  well  as  large 
cannon. 

Monday  morning  Macouria  was  seen  to  be  in  flames.  A 
little  later  from  the  height  of  the  round-top  of  the  privateer, 
the  two  boats  could  be  seen  pursued  by  three  others.  Captain 
Potter  called  the  crew  to  arms  and  sent  the  prisoners  below. 
When  the  boats  approached,  he  raised  his  pennant  and  flag 
and  fired  a  gun.  The  foremost  boat  was  commanded  by 
Vaughn  and  returned  the  signal  by  firing  a  musket.  Shaler’s 
boat  came  on  very  slowly  and  it  was  feared  that  the  French 
would  capture  her.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  Lieutenant 
Vaughn  reached  the  Prince  Charles  and  discharged  in  haste  the 
little  that  he  had  brought  with  him  than  he  hurried  back  and 
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convoyed  Shaler’s  boat  to  the  Prince  Charles  in  safety.  When 
all  the  goods  were  on  board  the  privateer,  each  one  sought  to 
refresh  himself  to  the  utmost  from  the  fatigues  of  this  maraud¬ 
ing  expedition.  Punch — lemonade,  wine,  brandy,  sugar — 
(nothing  was  spared)  was  freely  served. 

Vaughn  and  Shaler,  it  appears,  were  attacked  on  shore  by  a 
party  of  60  armed  men.  The  privateersmen  drove  their 
assailants  back  to  a  house,  where  about  400  Frenchmen 
gathered.  The  next  morning  when  the  sailors  were  returning 
to  the  Prince  Charles ,  three  boat  loads  of  armed  Frenchmen 
pursued  them,  as  already  related.  Vaughn  had  captured  one 
negro  slave. 

Tuesday  Captain  Potter  sent  a  French  sergeant  in  a  cap¬ 
tured  boat  to  Cayenne  with  a  letter  to  the  Commandant,  M.  d’ 
Orvilliers,  asking  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  but  contrary  cur¬ 
rents  prevented  the  boat  reaching  land  and  it  returned  to  the 
ship.  Wednesday  he  sent  Father  Fauque  on  the  same  errand, 
in  a  boat  containing  four  French  and  five  English.  As  it  left 
the  Prince  Charles ,  the  flag  and  pennant  were  raised  on  the 
latter  and  a  gun  fired,  while  the  crew  shouted  many  times, 
‘ ‘  Houra  ”  which  the  French  replied  to  with ‘  ‘  Vive  le  roi”.  The 
privateer  soon  got  under  sail  and  was  out  of  sight  at  five 
o’clock.  As  she  had  only  one  small  anchor  left,  Captain 
Potter  did  not  dare  to  lie  longer  in  those  strong  currents  with 
the  anchor  dragging.  The  rudder  of  Father  Fauque’s  boat 
broke  and  they  had  to  spend  the  night  on  a  rough  sea  at 
anchor.  They  were  too  far  off  to  be  seen  if  they  had  raised 
lanterns  to  the  heads  of  their  masts  as  was  suggested.  When 
they  lowered  their  large  mast  it  fell  down  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  boat  and  wounded  M.  de  la  Landerie.  At  last  they  landed 
at  the  Macouria  river  on  the  26th,  and  they  walked  along  the 
shore  to  Cayenne  making  the  last  stretch  of  it  in  a  borrowed  boat. 
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Father  Fauque  negotiated  the  freedom  of  the  seven  cap¬ 
tured  Englishmen,  and  the  twelve  privateersmen  left  Cayenne 
in  their  long-boat  or  barge  on  the  night  of  November  28,  N.  S. 
(Nov.  17.  O.  S.)  They  missed  the  Prince  Charles  and  so 
proceeded  as  best  they  could  to  Surinam,  where  they  arrived 
at  night.  Here  they  were  seized  by  the  Dutch  authorities  and 
imprisoned  in  the  fort,  but  upon  the  petition  of  the  masters  of 
some  English  vessels  then  lying  off  Surinam,  the  Dutch  finally 
consented  to  release  them  and  let  them  go  on  board  of  these 
English  vessels.  Several  days  elapsed  after  the  arrival  of 
Munroe  and  his  party  before  the  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine 
reached  Surinam. 

From  Cayenne  the  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  went  to 
Surinam  for  wood,  water  and  other  supplies  and  to  careen  the 
vessel.  On  November  29,  (O.  S.)  she  entered  the  mouth  of 
the  Surinam  River  and  was  brought  to  by  the  Dutch  guard 
sloop  stationed  there.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  series 
of  troubles.  Captain  Potter  asked  permission  to  sail  up  the 
river  to  the  town  and  buy  the  supplies  he  needed,  and  also 
asked  permission  to  careen  and  clean  his  vessel.  His  requests 
were  referred  to  the  Governor  and  Council  for  their  delibera¬ 
tion.  Meanwhile  the  Prince  Charles  was  not  allowed  to  sail 
up  the  river  but  was  forcbd  to  anchor  near  the  mouth.  While 
the  Governor  and  Council  deliberated,  days  slipped  by  and 
the  water  supply  on  the  privateer  became  exhausted,  so  that 
Captain  Potter  had  to  beg  water  from  some  English  vessels 
that  were  then  lying  in  the  river. 

The  Dutch  authorities,  it  appears,  being  in  sympathy  with 
the  French,  resented  Captain  Potter’s  exploits  at  Oyapoc  and 
Cayenne.  After  twelve  days  of  negotiations,  Captain  Potter 
at  last  persuaded  the  Governor  and  Council  to  agree  to  allow 
him  wood  and  water.  They  stipulated  however,  that  the 
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Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  should  not  come  within  20  miles  of 
the  town,  and  that  none  of  her  crew  should  come  to  town. 
They  agreed  to  send  wood  and  water  down  to  the  ship.  More 
days  slipped  by,  but  neither  wood  nor  water  was  sent.  At  last 
in  desperation  Captain  Potter  sent  some  sailors  on  shore,  who 
got  some  wood  and  water  from  a  “marooned  place’7  as  he 
called  it.  They  could  not,  however,  get  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water. 

It  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  careen  the  Prince  Charles 
of  Lorraine  because  the  current  was  too  strong  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  They  finally  heeled  the  vessel  over  as  best  they 
could  and  “gave  her  a  bout  tops”  or  “bout  topt”  her,  as 
they  expressed  it.  They  put  some  perishable  goods  and 
powder  on  board  of  Capt.  Tucker’s  vessel  in  order  to  keep 
them  dry,  while  they  heeled  the  Prince  Charles. 

The  Dutch  governor  relented  somewhat  and  allowed 
Captain  Potter  to  get  a  supply  of  water  from  the  lower  fort,  but 
other  troubles  soon  developed.  Captain  Potter  invited  some 
English  and  Dutch  masters  of  vessels  and  merchants  to  dinner 
on  board  of  the  Prince  Charles.  After  dinner  the  crew  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  sell  some  of  their  own  effects  and  an  auction 
was  held  on  board  the  vessel.  Some  clothes,  hammocks  and 
“loose  plunder”,  all  the  property  of  the  crew,  and  said  to  be 
worth  only  about  30  or  40  pieces-of-eight,  were  sold  to  the 
visitors.  This  auction  was  in  violation  of  some  of  the  Dutch 
regulations  and  the  Governor  of  Surinam  sent  for  the  quarter¬ 
master  and  clerk  of  the  Prince  Charles.  The  quartermaster 
together  with  the  clerk,  Mark  Anthony  De  Wolf,  waited  on 
the  Governor  and  gave  him  a  detailed  account  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  and  of  the  goods  sold. 

This  trouble  was  no  sooner  settled  than  others  arose.  One 
night  a  Dutch  vessel  entered  the  Surinam  river  and  was  fired 
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upon  by  the  Dutch  guard  sloop  for  entering  at  night.  The 
vessel  ran  behind  the  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine ,  where  the 
guns  of  the  guard  sloop  could  not  reach  her  without  firing 
across  the  privateer.  The  captain  of  the  guard  sloop  called 
to  Lieutenant  Vaughn  of  the  Prince  Charles ,  Captain  Potter 
being  away  in  town,  and  asked  Vaughn  to  fire  on  the  strange 
vessel  and  bring  her  to.  Vaughn  ordered  the  gunner  to  fire, 
and  the  Prince  Charles  sent  a  shot  at  the  other  vessel.  The 
shot  went  “thawart  her  fore  foot”  and  the  stranger  hoved  to 
and  sent  her  boat  over  to  the  privateer.  Lieutenant  Vaughn 
ordered  the  boat  to  report  to  the  captain  of  the  Dutch  guard 
sloop.  This  incident  was  not  closed  however,  for  later  the 
boat  was  sent  down  the  river  from  the  fort  to  make  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  matter.  They  questioned  the  right  of  the 
English  privateer  to  fire  on  a  Dutch  vessel  in  Dutch  waters. 
At  last  they  seemed  satisfied  by  the  explanations,  but  the 
matter  was  again  revived  months  later  in  the  English  Admiralty 
Courts. 

About  this  time  some  of  the  crew  of  the  Prince  Charles 
abused  the  officers  of  the  fort  by  speaking  disrespectfully  of 
them  and  the  Governor  complained  to  Captain  Potter  of  their 
behaviour.  Captain  Potter  apologised  and  this  matter  was 
dropped. 

Three  slaves  that  had  been  captured  from  the  French,  left 
the  Prince  Charles  and  went  on  shore  where  they  were  arrested 
by  the  Dutch  and  imprisoned  in  the  fort.  Captain  Potter 
complained  to  the  Governor,  but  the  latter  refused  to  give 
them  back  to  Captain  Potter,  as  he  claimed  that  they  were 
freemen  and  not  slaves.  The  next  day  some  of  the  crew  of  the 
Prince  Charles  came  up  the  river  in  the  barge  to  get  Captain 
Potter,  who  was  in  town.  As  they  neared  the  upper  fort  they 
were  fired  upon,  stopped  and  confined  all  night  in  prison. 
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The  next  morning  Captain  Potter  was  informed  of  this  and 
went  to  the  fort  where  he  saw  them  in  prison.  He  later 
obtained  their  release  by  the  Governor. 

Meanwhile  both  the  carpenters  of  the  Prince  Charles 
deserted.  One  of  them,  Joseph  Spinney,  joined  the  crew  of 
the  Dutch  guard  sloop.  Captain  Potter  sent  Lieutenant 
Vaughn  in  the  barge  to  demand  him  back.  The  Dutch  cap¬ 
tain  concealed  Spinney  and  said  he  was  not  there.  Lieutenant 
Vaughn,  who  knew  that  Spinney  had  gone  away  at  night  in  the 
guard  sloop’s  long  boat,  asked  permission  to  search  the  vessel 
for  him,  but  this  the  Dutch  captain  refused.  Two  of  the 
sailors  also  deserted. 

Finally  the  Dutch  Governor  ordered  Captain  Potter  to 
leave.  After  a  stay  of  23  days,  the  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine 
set  sail  and  left  the  Surinam  River.  There  were  about  70  or 
80  men  in  the  crew  at  this  time,  according  to  Michael  Phillips, 
the  pilot. 

Lieutenant  Vaughn  on  Sept.  1,  1746,  deposed  that  when  at 
Surinam  Captain  Potter  put  a  quantity  of  merchandise  cap¬ 
tured  at  Oyapoc  up  at  vendue  or  auction  on  board  one  of  the 
other  vessels  in  the  harbor  and  ‘  ‘  purchased  the  most  of  them 
himself  and  ship’t  them  to  Rhode  Island  on  his  own  account”. 

Two  other  English  privateers  came  into  Surinam  about 
the  time  Potter  was  there.  One,  commanded  by  Captain 
Bass  of  Boston  was  allowed  to  go  up  the  river,  past  the  fort. 
Captain  Bass  took  the  guns  and  powder  out,  careened  his 
vessel,  stayed  ten  days  and  obtained  a  supply  of  water.  It 
is  said  that  the  reason  he  received  better  treatment  than 
Potter  was  because  he  showed  the  Governor  his  original  com¬ 
mission,  but  the  difference  in  treatment  was  probably  due  to 
Potter’s  exploits  at  Oyapoc  and  Cayenne,  the  Dutch  although 
neutral,  being  in  sympathy  with  the  French. 
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The  day  after  the  Prince  Charles  left  Surinam  five  stow¬ 
aways  were  found.  These  were  Dutch  sailors  who  came  on 
board  the  privateer  secretly  from  a  small  boat  in  the  night  and 
concealed  themselves. 

Lieutenant  Shaler  said  that  the  strong  current  had  taken 
the  privateer  so  far  to  leeward  of  Surinam  when  the  stowaways 
were  found,  that  it  would  have  taken  two  weeks  for  them  to 
get  back  to  the  settlement  by  land  through  the  wilderness.  As 
they  could  not  return  them,  nor  set  them  on  shore,  they 
decided  to  let  them  stay  on  board.  This  increased  the  ill-will 
of  the  Dutch. 

On  the  voyage  from  Surinam  to  Barbadoes,  the  crew  de¬ 
manded  that  Captain  Potter  share  with  them  the  “  money 
taken”,  according  to  the  ship’s  articles,  to  which  Captain 
Potter  replied  that  he  would  not  until  his  return,  for  all  the 
men  were  indebted  to  the  owners  more  than  that  amount. 
Captain  Potter,  according  to  Lieutenant  Vaughn,  then  swore 
at  and  damned  the  crew  and  threatened  them 1  1  with  his  drawn 
sword  at  their  breasts  which  treatment  obliged  the  men  to  hold 
their  peace”. 

When  they  reached  Barbadoes,  Captain  Potter  put  some  of 
the  prize  goods  on  shore  giving  their  custody  to  Mr.  Charles 
Bolton.  The  other  part  of  the  goods,  he  kept  himself  and 
only  gave  the  men  “rum  and  sugar  for  their  own  drinking”. 
About  24  of  the  crew,  disappointed  at  not  getting  their  shares, 
deserted  at  Barbadoes,  and  Captain  Potter,  according  to 

Vaughn,  retained  their  shares  in  his  hands. 

# 

The  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine ,  Captain  Potter,  cruised  in 
consort  with  the  brigantine  privateer  Queen  of  Hungary  of 
Boston,  commanded  by  Capt.  Thomas  James  Gruchy.  They 
captured  four  good  prizes,  one  of  which  was  a  ship  of  200  tons, 
laden  deep  with  40  tons  of  quick-silver  and  a  cargo  of  dry 
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goods.  They  put  a  prize  crew  on  this  vessel  and  sent  her  to  New 
York.  Captain  Potter  and  Captain  Gruchy  sailed  from  St. 
Eustatia  about  April  5,  bound  for  New  York,  and  on  April  14, 
in  latitude  330  N,  met  with  two  deeply-laden  French  ships, 
homeward  bound  from  the  West  Indies.  Captain  Gruchy 
attacked  one  of  them,  which  was  a  vessel  of  about  300  tons. 
Captain  Potter  followed  and  attacked  the  other  ship,  but  met 
with  much  greater  resistance.  The  main-top-mast  and  the 
head  of  the  mainmast  of  the  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  were 
shot  away  and  Captain  Potter  found  himself  fighting  under  so 
great  a  disadvantage  that  he  was  obliged  to  bear  away  to  refit. 
The  Queen  of  Hungary  engaged  both  vessels  for  three  glasses, 
when  one  of  them  told  his  consort  that  he  had  received  a  shot 
in  his  stern  that  had  raked  him  fore  and  aft  and  had  damaged 
him  so  much  that  he  would  have  to  make  the  best  of  his  way 
off,  hoping  to  escape.  The  Queen  of  Hungary  then  engaged 
the  other  vessel  smartly,  and  the  last  three  glasses  of  the  fight 
the  vessels  were  yard-arm  to  yard-arm.  The  French  ship 
struck  her  colors  at  last.  She  was  the  letter-of-marque  ship 
Valliant,  320  tons,  12  guns  and  50  men,  completely  fitted  with 
warlike  stores,  and  carrying  a  cargo  of  320  hogsheads  of  sugar 
and  35,000  weight  of  indigo  from  St.  Domingo  for  Bordeaux. 
The  Queen  of  Hungary  lost  two  killed,  one  man  lost  his  thigh, 
another  his  arm,  and  several  more  were  wounded.  The 
Valliant  lost  three  killed  and  sundry  wounded.  The  Queen  of 
Hungary  and  the  Valliant ,  under  prize  master,  Thomas 
Reardon,  arrived  at  New  York  on  Wednesday,  May  1,  1745. 

Just  after  the  Valliant  struck,  Captain  Potter,  having 
repaired  the  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine ,  went  in  pursuit  of  the 
other  French  ship,  which  was  still  in  sight.  He  came  up  with 
her  at  dusk,  and  the  vessels  fought  late  into  the  night.  During 
the  darkness  a  great  squall  separated  all  the  vessels,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Potter  did  not  sight  any  of  them  again.  He  believed  that 
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had  it  not  been  for  the  squall,  he  would  have  taken  the  second 
French  ship.  Potter  had  45  men  in  his  crew,  and  Gruehy  49 
at  the  time  of  this  engagement,  and  only  8  of  the  latter’s 
carriage  guns  were  on  deck.  The  French  ship  was  well 
manned  and  armed  with  18  guns.  The  Prince  Charles  of 
Lorraine  sailed  into  Narragansett  Bay  on  April  24,  1745,  and 
dropped  anchor  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  off  Bristol, 
Captain  Potter’s  home  port. 

The  privateer  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  of  Newport, 
Captain  Potter  of  Bristol,  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
“ Bristol  privateer”  ship,  Prince  Charles ,  Capt.  George  Gyles, 
which  cruised  in  American  waters  two  years  later,  in  1746  and 
1747.  In  the  winter  of  1746-7,  the  Prince  Charles  took,  off 
The  Havana,  the  famous  Spanish  privateer  sloop  Packavet 
Real ,  12  carriage  guns  and  12  swivels,  60  men,  Capt.  Don 
Pedro  de  Avillo,  a  consort  of  Don  Pedro  de  Garaycoches. 

The  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  did  not  capture  the  Grey¬ 
hound  in  1747,  as  stated  by  Sheffield  on  page  48.  In  fact  the 
Greyhound  was  not  a  prize. 

According  to  the  nautical  usage  of  those  days  “ Bristol” 
meant  Bristol,  England,  and  “Providence”  meant  New  Provi¬ 
dence  in  the  Bahamas. 
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The  Defiance , — Captain  Dennis 

After  the  disastrous  explosion  of  the  Prince  Frederick’s 
stores  and  the  resulting  fatality  to  her  owners,  she  was  not 
refitted  for  sea  as  doubtless  had  been  planned,  and  her 
commander,  Capt.  John  Dennis,  was  soon  offered  another 
command. 

The  brigantine  Defiance  of  130  tons  and  14  guns  was  fitted 
out  at  Newport  in  the  autumn  of  1744  by  John  Tillinghast, 
Henry  Collins,  Solomon  Townsend  and  Daniel  Coggeshall. 
The  Defiance’s  certificate  to  the  Admiralty  clerk,  which  was 
dated  November  14,  1744,  stated  that  she  carried  six  months’ 
provisions  and  was  officered  by  Capt.  John  Dennis,  First 
Lieutenant  Daniel  Denton,  Second  Lieutenant  Daniel  Beebe, 
who  had  served  under  Dennis  on  the  Prince  Frederick ,  Master 
John  Sweet,  also  formerly  of  the  Prince  Frederick ,  Master’s 
Mate  William  Wyatt,  Captain’s  Quartermaster  John  Calder, 
Gunner  Daniel  Moorhead,  Carpenter  Zebulon  Geers,  all  three 
of  whom  held  the  same  position  on  the  Prince  Frederick ,  and 
Boatswain  William  Woodward. 

The  Defiance  probably  sailed  on  this  privateering  cruise  in 
November,  1744,  in  consort  with  the  Queen  of  Hungary ,  Captain 
Conklyn.  Captain  Dennis  was  very  successful  and  captured 
seventeen  prizes  on  this  cruise,  which  lasted  about  six  months. 
When  off  Barcelonga  Keys,  the  Defiance  captured  a  Dutch 
sloop  bound  for  Hispaniola  with  a  cargo  of  dry  goods  valued 
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at  3,000  pieces-of-eight.  Captain  Dennis  put  a  prize  crew  on 
her  with  orders  to  take  her  to  New  Providence,  but  soon  after 
she  parted  from  the  Defiance  she  sprang  a  leak  and  the  prize 
crew  was  obliged  to  put  into  Cape  Francois  in  order  to  save 
their  lives.  Of  course  the  French  authorities  took  possession 
of  the  sloop  and  cargo,  and  sent  the  men  to  prison. 

After  leaving  the  sloop,  Captain  Dennis  in  the  Defiance 
captured  three  more  prizes  from  the  Spaniards,  two  of  which 
were  soon  taken  away  from  him  by  two  large  Spanish  men-of- 
war,  that  attacked  his  fleet  a  short  distance  from  The  Havana. 
The  Defiance  herself  narrowly  escaped  capture  in  this  engage¬ 
ment.  Later  the  Defiance  captured  a  Spanish  privateer  from 
The  Havana  with  a  crew  of  120  men,  and  sent  her  into  New 
Providence  where  she  was  sold  and  refitted  as  an  English 
privateer. 

On  April  27,  1745,  in  the  old  Straits  of  Bahama,  the 
Defiance  captured  the  Spanish  brigantine  Neustra  Senora  de  la 
Lux  San  Jose  y  las  Animas ,  150  tons  and  5  guns,  bound  for  The 
Havana,  manned  by  28  Spaniards  and  2  Portuguese  and 
commanded  by  Don  Manuel  de  la  Torre.  The  Defiance  sailed 
northward  with  her  prize,  was  reported  off  Sandy  Hook  on 
May  10,  and  arrived  at  Newport  on  Wednesday  evening, 
May  15,  1745.  The  cargo  consisted  of  30,000  dollars,  some 
2,000  ounces  of  wrought  silver  plate,  many  tons  of  copper, 
drugs,  china,  merchandise  and  two  negro  slaves.  The  Spanish 
captain  estimated  the  cargo  as  far  more  valuable  than  the 
money. 

The  Defiance  was  refitted  and  her  armament  increased,  so 
that  she  mounted  16  carriage  guns  and  26  swivels.  Her  out¬ 
fitting  return,  which  was  dated  July  13,  1745,  reports  that  she 
carried  a  crew  of  1 10  men,  provisions  for  a  nine  months’  cruise, 
and  was  owned  by  Tillinghast,  Coggeshall  and  Townsend. 
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John  Dennis  continued  as  captain,  John  Calder  as  captain’s 
quartermaster,  and  Daniel  Moorhead  as  gunner,  while  John 
Sweet  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant.  The 
other  officers  were  Second  Lieutenant  John  Mundun,  Master 
Henry  Stevenson,  Master’s  Mate  Andrew  Martin,  Surgeon 
Robert  Gardner,  Boatswain  William  Woodward  and  Carpenter 
William  Proctor. 

Late  in  1745  the  Defiance ,  Captain  Dennis,  cut  out  a  rich 
Spanish  settee,  which  had  on  board  22,500  pieces-of-eight,  and 
carried  her  into  New  Providence  for  condemnation.  A  settee 
is  a  vessel  with  a  long  sharp  prow  and  with  two  or  three  masts, 
carrying  lateen  sails.  This  settee  is  perhaps  identical  with  the 
Spanish  privateer  of  10  guns  that  Captain  Dennis  is  reported 
to  have  taken  into  New  Providence  about  this  time. 

On  January  29  or  30,  1745-6,  within  sight  of  Cape  Tiburon, 
the  Defiance  chased  and  engaged  three  French  vessels  of  force 
in  a  smart  conflict.  After  fighting  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
Captain  Dennis  decided  to  board  the  largest  of  the  three, 
which  was  a  ship  of  20  guns  and  82  men.  Running  alongside 
the  Frenchman,  Dennis’  bold  attempt  to  board  her  succeeded, 
and  the  other  vessels,  a  ship  and  a  snow,  frightened  by  such 
audacity,  immediately  made  off  and  escaped.  Just  after  they 
boarded  the  French  ship,  her  quarter  deck  blew  up,  killing  a 
number  of  Captain  Dennis’  men.  The  French  vessel,  which 
soon  surrendered,  was  bound  from  Port  St.  Louis  to  Leogane 
or  Petit  Goave  on  Hispaniola,  with  500  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
57  hogsheads  of  indigo,  cotton  and  other  valuable  effects.  The 
Defiance  lost  15  men  killed  and  15  wounded,  most  of  them 
being  blown  up  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  prize.  Seven  of 
those  killed  were  white  men,  among  whom  was  the  captain’s 
quartermaster,  John  Calder.  The  other  eight  killed  were 
blacks.  The  enemy  had  20  men  killed  and  as  many  wounded. 
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All  of  the  Defiance’s  wounded  men 4  4  were  in  a  likely  way  to  do 
well”  six  weeks  later.  Most  of  the  prisoners  were  put  on 
shore  at  Cape  Tiburon,  and  the  Defiance ,  convoying  the  prize 
northward,  reached  Newport  on  Wednesday,  March  19, 
1745-6.  The  prize  parted  from  the  Defiance  on  March  17, 
and  had  not  reached  Newport  on  the  21st,  although  she  was 
4  4  hourly  expected”. 

The  prize,  which  arrived  in  due  time  and  was  condemned 
on  April  2,  1746,  was  the  letter-of-marque  ship  Comte  de 
Toulouse  of  Nantes,  250  tons,  20  guns,  and  55  or  84  men, 
commanded  by  Bernard  de  Saas  or  Pierre  Benoist,  when  she 
was  engaged  by  the  Defiance.  Before  Captain  Dennis  was 
ready  to  sail  again,  he  found  himself  in  serious  trouble  with  the 
Rhode  Island  General  Assembly. 

Sometime  in  the  first  half  of  1745  three  privateers,  the 
brigantine  Defiance ,  Captain  Dennis,  the  snow  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough ,  Captain  Morris,  and  the  brigantine  Hester  of  New 
York,  Capt.  Thomas  Greenell  or  Greenhill,  captured  a  Spanish 
galley.  Nine  captured  negroes  were  brought  into  Newport  by 
one  of  Dennis’  consorts,  condemned  as  prize  slaves  by  the 
Admiralty  judge,  and  sold.  The  other  negroes  were  also  con¬ 
demned  and  sold  at  New  York,  having  been  carried  in  there 
by  Captain  Greenhill. 

News  of  the  sale  of  these  colored  men  as  slaves  reached 
The  Havana,  where  it  was  known  that  they  were  freemen,  and 
the  Governor  of  Cuba  thereupon  in  reprisal  seized  and  im¬ 
prisoned  such  members  of  Captain  Dennis’  crew  as  had  been 
captured  and  brought  into  The  Havana,  when  the  Spaniards 
recaptured  one  of  Captain  Dennis’  prizes.  The  members  of 
the  crew  of  the  Defiance ,  that  were  held  at  The  Havana,  were, 
according  to  Sheffield:  John  Greene,  R.  Munroe,  Ben. 
Easterbrooks,  Erasmus  Phillips,  Alex.  Finley,  Guilford  Chan- 
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ler,  Henry  Jefferson,  Thomas  Sweet,  Jacob  Rillitt,  John 
Kinney,  John  Hease,  James  Miller,  Sylvester  Morrison,  James 
Wheeler,  Joseph  Berto,  Thomas  Jones,  Jas.  Greeg,  Mark 
Tillinghast,  London  Hatch  and  Daniel  Denton.  The  Rhode 
Islanders  were  released  during  the  summer. 

Information  in  regard  to  the  detention  of  these  sailors  was 
presented  at  the  May,  1746,  session  of  the  Rhode  Island  General 
Assembly,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  Abraham  Redwood, 
founder  of  the  Redwood  Library,  Peter  Bours  and  Stephen 
Hopkins,  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  affair.  In  the 
meantime  the  Governor  was  requested  to  withhold  from 
Capt.  John  Dennis,  a  commission  as  a  privateersman.  The 
committee  collected  as  many  as  possible  of  these  black  free¬ 
men,  and  sent  them  back  to  The  Havana  in  a  flag-of-truce, 
with  Daniel  Denton,  first  lieutenant  on  the  Defiance ,  who  had 
been  put  in  command  of  the  prize,  that  was  retaken  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  had  been  detained  at  The  Havana,  but  had 
finally  been  relased  on  parole  and  sent  to  Rhode  Island  to 
negotiate  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  One  of  the  negroes  had 
died,  two  had  already  been  sent  back  to  Cuba,  and  one  was 
away  at  sea.  The  owners  of  the  Defiance  and  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  were  ordered  to  reimburse  those  persons  who  had 
bought  the  said  colored  freemen  as  slaves,  and  the  act  pro¬ 
hibiting  Dennis  from  having  a  commission  was  finally  repealed 
in  June. 

The  Defiance  was  rapidly  fitted  out  for  another  cruise,  and 
her  owners  at  this  time  are  given  as  Tillinghast,  Coggeshall, 
Townsend  and  Hart.  Abraham  Hart  of  Newport,  having 
bought  a  part  interest  in  the  vessel,  appears  to  be  the  first 
Rhode  Island  Hebrew  to  participate  in  privateering.  Owing 
to  Captain  Dennis’  difficulties  with  the  General  Assembly,  the 
command  of  the  brigantine  was  given  to  Capt.  John  Sweet, 
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who  had  served  as  first  lieutenant.  The  master’s  mate, 
Andrew  Martin,  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  mate,  and  other 
officers  were  First  Lieutenant  Robert  Boyd,  Second  Lieutenant 
Samuel  Cooper,  formerly  boatswain  on  the  Queen  of  Hungary, 
Mate  Archie  Tosh,  formerly  of  the  Ranger,  Captain’s  Quarter¬ 
master  Joseph  Thurston,  Boatswain  William  Jackson  and  Car¬ 
penter  William  Butts  from  the  Hector.  Godfrey  Hanley,  from 
the  Reprisal,  signed  up  as  gunner,  but  apparently  threw  up  the 
berth  in  order  to  sail  on  the  Prince  Frederick.  ■  The  Defiance's 
outfitting  return,  dated  June  17,  1746,  states  she  carried  pro¬ 
visions  for  a  cruise  of  six  months,  was  armed  with  14  carriage 
and  22  swivel  guns  and  manned  by  a  crew  of  no  men. 

On  August  18,  1746,  the  brigantine  Defiance,  Captain 
Sweet,  sighted  and  chased  a  Dutch  sloop.  As  the  Rhode 
Island  vessel  approached,  someone  on  the  Dutch  vessel  threw 
overboard  a  packet  of  papers  tied  to  a  cannon  ball.  This  led 
Captain  Sweet  to  believe  that  the  vessel  was  one  of  that  large 
class  of  contraband-carrying  Dutch  sloops,  and  that  those  on 
board  were  destroying  incriminating  evidence  by  sinking  it,  a 
very  common  practice.  The  Defiance  seized  the  Dutch  vessel 
without  resistance  about  14  leagues  west  of  Orcheale  near 
Barcelona,  off  the  South  American  coast.  She  was  the 
Catharina,  80  tons,  8  swivel  guns,  18  men,  commanded  by 
Capt.  John  Paasch,  and  had  been  built  at  Bermuda  in  1743, 
and  named  the  Deborah,  but  in  1745  had  been  sold  to  Jan 
Ambrosius  Duan  of  Curacao,  and  rechristened.  The  Catharina 
had  taken  on  a  cargo  of  30  mules  at  Ricklaw  on  the  Spanish 
Main,  and  had  then  proceeded  to  Curacao,  and  from  thence 
to  the  French  Island  of  Grenada,  where  they  landed  the  mules, 
some  money  and  4  pieces  of  crocus.  Here  they  took  on  a 
cargo  of  rum,  sugar  and  coffee,  and  sailing  on  August  17, 
1746,  were  soon  captured  by  the  American  privateer.  The 
Catharina  was  taken  into  Newport,  where  she  and  her  cargo 
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were  valued  at  over  £18,000  old  tenor.  The  clever  Dutch 
captain  refused  to  come  to  Newport  with  his  vessel,  allowed  it 
to  be  condemned,  and  then  appealed,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
getting  the  colonial  decision  reversed  in  the  High  Court  in 
England.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  cases  of  the  slick 
Dutch  illicit  traders  obtaining  final  judgments  in  their  favor. 
From  other  evidence  we  know  that  Captain  Paasch  was  on 
another  occasion  engaged  in  illegal  trade,  and  that  when  his 
sloop,  the  Elizabeth ,  was  captured  in  November,  1746,  he 
claimed  her  to  be  a  Dutch  vessel,  until  his  captors  found  a  set 
of  French  papers,  which  Paasch  had  hidden  in  the  underpart 
of  the  boat’s  chock. 

While  the  eighteenth  century  privateersmen  have  been 
subject  to  much  criticism  by  contemporary  and  subsequent 
generations,  and  have  been  accused  of  great  irregularities 
bordering  on  piracy,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were 
constantly  lashed  into  exasperation  by  the  duplicity  of  the 
so-called  Dutch  neutrals,  who  reeked  in  all  the  sorts  of  trickery, 
forgery,  lying  and  deceit,  that  natually  accompanies  illegal 
traffic. 

On  October  n,  1746,  off  Cape  San  Antonio,  Cuba,  the 
Defiance ,  Captain  Sweet,  chased  and  captured  the  brigantine 
Delaware  of  Philadelphia,  formerly  Captain  Taylor,  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  French  ten  days  earlier.  The  Defiance 
fired  one  shot  at  the  Delaware ,  which  surrendered  without 
resistance.  She  was  laden  with  molasses,  rum  and  sugar. 
Four  Englishmen,  members  of  the  former  crew  of  the  Delaware 
were  on  board  when  she  was  retaken.  Jonathan  Hidden  was 
appointed  prize  master  of  the  Delaware ,  and  Cromwell  Child 
and  Benjamin  Cranston  served  in  the  prize  crew.  On  the 
voyage  northward  Burges  and  Crawford,  members  of  the 
former  crew,  tried  to  induce  Captain  Hidden  to  take  the 
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Delaware  into  Philadelphia,  and  when  Crawford  was  ordered 
to  steer  NNE,  he  steered  NNW,  and  then  by  altering  the 
ship’s  compass,  succeeded  in  getting  her  far  to  the  westward 
of  her  course.  On  November  15,  1746,  with  Burges  at  the 
helm,  they  sighted  land,  and  immediately  Burges  steered  for  it, 
with  the  result  that  the  Delaware  struck  bottom  and  was  soon 
a  total  loss,  not  far  from  Cape  Henlopen.  Captain  Hidden 
was  not  considered  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  loss  of  the 

vessel. 

Capt.  John  Sweet  was  recommissioned  captain  of  the 
Defiance  on  June  4,  i747>  and  filed  his  outfitting  return  on 
June  8,  in  which  the  Defiance  is  listed  as  having  two  less  swivel 
guns  than  on  her  preceding  cruise,  but  as  carrying  the  same 
number  of  men.  Her  officers  were:  First  Lieutenant  Samuel 
Cooper,  formerlv  second  lieutenant,  Second  Lieutenant  William 
Woodward,  who  had  served  as  boatswain  on  the  Defiance  in 
1745,  Master  Edward  Martin,  Mate  Erasmus  Phillips,  Cap¬ 
tain’s  Quartermaster  Joseph  Thurston,  who  had  served  in  that 
capacity  in  1746,  Gunner  Edward  East,  and  Boatswain  Samuel 
Maskel.  On  August  9,  1747,  off  the  coast  of  Spanish  America, 
near  Porto  Cabello,  the  Defiance  chased  and  captured  the 
Dutch  sloop  Jonge  Johannes ,  Daniel  Soorbeck,  master.  The 
Jonge  Johannes  offered  no  resistance,  but  rowed  away  as  fast 
as  possible  until  overtaken.  Her  papers  were  thrown  over¬ 
board  before  she  was  captured.  She  was  bound  from  Curacao 
for  “Chuao”  with  a  cargo  of  3,700  wt.  of  cocoa,  a  number  of 
hides,  $1,992  in  milled  dollars,  pieces-of-eight  and  “ryals”, 
one  negro  slave  named  Antonio,  a  silver  snuff  box,  some  gold 
rings  and  other  trinkets.  The  Jonge  Johannes  was  a  sloop  of 
40  or  50  tons,  mounted  4  swivel  guns  and  carried  a  crew  of  17 
men.  When  captured  she  was  flying  an  unusual  flag,  which 
had  four  stripes,  ‘Two  of  blue  one  above  and  one  below,  one  of 
white  and  one  of  red”.  Apparently  the  upper  blue  stripe  was 
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so  dark  as  to  have  been  mistaken  for  black.  There  was  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  of  the  flag  during  the  Admiralty  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  at  the  hearing  in  Newport,  on  September  7,  1747, 
Capt.  John  Dennis  stated  that  he  had  seen  Dutch  colors  with 
9,  5,  and  3  stripes,  and  Capt.  Philip  Wilkinson  said:  “I  have 
seen  ’em  wear  all  kinds  of  colors  upon  the  coast  of  New  Spain.” 
The  lax  use  of  colors  among  the  Dutch  traders  at  that  time 
puzzled  the  New  England  seamen. 

Richard  Jones  of  the  Defiance  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Jonge  Johannes ,  and  Benjamin  Wiles  and  John  Prichard  of  the 
Defiance  were  in  the  prize  crew.  They  sailed  northward,  and, 
when  about  20  south  of  Bermuda,  Captain  Soorbeck  offered 
Captain  Jones  1,000  pieces-of-eight  if  he  would  turn  the  vessel 
around  and  take  her  to  Curacao.  Naturally  Jones  refused  the 
bribe,  and  brought  the  prize  safely  into  Newport  harbor, 
which  she  entered  on  September  1,  1747,  flying  the  “St. 
Georges  pendant”  at  her  mast  head  and  the  unusual  Dutch 
jack  below  it.  About  1900  pieces-of-eight  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  prize  to  the  Defiance ,  but  the  money  and  negro 
slave  were  awarded  to  the  Dutch  captain  as  his  personal 
property  by  the  court. 

Cruising  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Defiance ,  on  September  n, 
1747,  off  “Santo  Mark  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies”,  perhaps 
St.  Marc,  Haiti,  captured  the  Spanish  schooner  Neustra 
Senior  a  de  la  Concepcion  y  el  Santo  Christo  of  Maracaibo, 
60  tons,  6  swivel  guns,  formerly  commanded  by  Bartholome 
Parraga,  but  then  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Francisco 
Final.  She  was  laden  with  salt  and  skins,  and  was  deserted 
by  her  crew  as  the  Defiance  approached.  Robert  Thomas  of 
the  Defiance  was  made  captain  of  the  prize,  and  brought  her 
safely  to  Newport,  arriving  there  before  October  28,  1747. 
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About  the  middle  of  March  1748,  the  Defiance  cruised  in 
consort  with  the  brigantine  Hester  of  New  York,  Capt.  Robert 
Troup.  They  chased  a  large  ship,  which  ran  ashore  under 
Monte  Christi,  the  crew  escaping  in  their  boats.  The  priva¬ 
teers  took  possession  of  this  prize,  but  just  as  they  floated  her, 
H.  M.  S.  Fowey  and  Biddeford  appeared  and  took  the  prize 
away  from  them. 

The  Defiance ,  Captain  Sweet,  later  captured  a  French 
vessel  commanded  by  Captain  Dumain,  and  carried  this  vessel 
into  New  Providence,  where  two  negro  captives  were  sold  as 
slaves. 

On  Thursday,  July  14,  1748,  the  brigantine  Defiance, 
Captain  Sweet,  captured  off  Isabella  Bay,  near  Monte  Christi, 
Hispaniola,  the  snow  True  Briton,  Honore  Terrasson,  prize 
master  in  command.  The  True  Briton  was  a  snow  of  150  tons 
and  4  swivel  guns,  which  had  been  taken  some  20  leagues  to 
the  eastward  of  Cape  Charles,  Virginia,  on  June  29,  1748,  N.  S. 
by  the  French  privateer  Royal,  60  tons,  16  carriage  guns  and 
20  swivels,  commanded  by  Capt.  Jean  Lartique.  Captain 
Sweet  placed  his  second  lieutenant  in  charge  of  the  True 
Briton,  and  he  brought  her  safely  to  Newport,  where  she  was 
libelled  on  August  8.  The  vessel  was  valued  £6,000  and  the 
cargo  at  £19,855-14-8,  but  the  captors  only  obtained  salvage. 

Cruising  to  the  westward,  the  Defiance  on  August  30,  1748, 
captured  a  Spanish  schooner  of  20  tons,  about  four  leagues  to 
leeward  (westward)  of  Matanzas,  Cuba.  As  the  Defiance 
approached,  three  men  left  the  schooner,  and  Captain  Sweet 
hastily  sent  a  boat’s  crew  in  pursuit  of  them,  one  of  whom  was 
shot  and  captured.  This  wounded  prisoner  was  later  put  on 
a  vessel  bound  for  The  Havana.  Joseph  Thurston,  quarter¬ 
master  of  the  Defiance,  brought  the  prize  schooner  to  Newport, 
where  she  was  condemned  as  a  prize.  Although  this  schooner 
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had  been  captured  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (April  19, 
1748),  she  was  of  necessity  considered  a  prize,  as  no  owner 
appeared  to  claim  her.  She  was  sold  at  auction  at  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  morning  of  January  23,  1748-9,  and  was  bid 
in  at  £485  by  Capt.  John  Sweet.  This  schooner  is  probably 
identical  with  the  schooner  San  Francisco  Xavier  y  las  Animas , 
which  was  taken  by  a  Newport  brigantine  privateer,  and  later 
declared  not  a  prize.  Her  owner,  Manuel  de  Arunda,  was 
awarded  £1,000  damages,  but  in  1753  settled  with  her  captors 
for  £500. 


CHAPTER  X 


MORE  NEWPORT  PRIVATEERS 
The  Britannia , — Captain  Allen 

The  snow  Britannia,  140  tons,  apparently  an  English 
vessel,  that  had  been  captured  by  the  Spaniards  and  renamed 
the  St.  Fermin,  sailed  from  Vera  Cruz  under  the  command  of 
Don  Francisco  Antonio  Sanchez  Del  Guada,  and  on  August  25, 
1744,  while  at  anchor  off  the  Florida  Keys,  was  captured  by 
the  privateer  Prince  Frederick ,  Captain  Dennis,  in  consort 
with  the  Revenge,  Captain  Allen.  The  Britannia  was  brought 
into  Newport  on  September  9,  1744,  and  condemned  a  prize. 

She  was  purchased  and  fitted  out  as  a  privateer  by  John 
Brown,  Joseph  Harrison,  acting  as  agent  for  John  Banister, 
and  William  Mumford,  armed  with  16  carriage  guns  and  24 
swivel  guns,  manned  with  100  men,  and  provisioned  for  nine 
months.  Capt.  William  Allen,  formerly  of  the  Prince  William, 
was  put  in  command  of  her,  and  her  officers  were  First  Lieu¬ 
tenant  John  Maudsley,  who  served  under  Allen  as  master  on 
the  Prince  William,  Second  Lieutenant  Thomas  Sanford, 
Master  Andrew  Galloway,  Master’s  Mate  James  Brown,  of  the 
Prince  William,  Captain’s  Quartermaster  John  Gibbs,  Gunner 
William  Edmonds,  formerly  gunner  of  the  Prince  Frederick 
and  of  the  King  George,  Boatswain  Michael  Maddox  and 
Carpenter  John  Smith.  The  captain’s  certificate  is  dated 
December  1 5 ,  and  the  Britannia  doubtless  sailed  within  a  few 
days. 


PHILIP  WILKINSON  OF  NEWPORT 

Captain  of  privateer  Lovely  Betty  in  1739,  chosen  Captain  of  Colony  sloop  Tartar  in 

1744,  and  owner  of  several  privateers 

From  Portrait  in  Redwood  Library 
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She  cruised  in  consort  with  the  King  George  in  1745,  and 
captured  the  Castor  et  Pollux  off  Martinique  in  the  spring  of 
that  year,  as  is  related  in  the  account  of  the  King  George .  The 
two  privateers  sailed  from  Antigua  for  Newport  about  July  13, 
but  parted  company  on  July  28,  some  three  or  four  days  voyage 
from  their  destination. 

The  Ranger ,  Captain  Bennett. 

In  1744,  Job  Almy  of  Newport  fitted  out  the  privateer 
sloop  Ranger ,  70  tons,  10  guns  and  65  men,  with  provisions 
for  a  six  months’  cruise.  Her  officers  were  Capt.  Christopher 
Bennett,  Lieutenant  John  Dunham,  Master  William  Jones, 
Captain’s  Quartermaster  Richard  Fisher,  Mate  Achaz  (Archie) 
Tosh,  Gunner  John  Smith,  Boatswain  Benjamin  Wyatt,  Jr. 
and  Carpenter  John  Williams.  Her  certificate  is  dated 
October  9,  and  she  probably  sailed  during  that  month. 

The  Success ,  Captain  Marshall. 

One  of  the  new  privateers  to  be  fitted  out  at  Newport  in 
the  autumn  of  1744  was  the  sloop  Success ,  no  tons.  She  was 
owned  by  William  Read,  Jonathan  Nichols,  William  Corey 
and  Robert  Hazard,  mounted  12  guns,  and  carried  100  men, 
with  six  months’  provisions.  Her  certificate  was  dated 
November  8,  and  she  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Peter  Marshall,* 
a  veteran  privateersman,  who  had  served  on  the  Victory ,  the 
Prince  Frederick  and  the  Phoenix.  Her  officers  were  First 
Lieutenant  William  Sweet,  perhaps  he  who  had  served  as 
boatswain  under  Marshall  on  the  Prince  Frederick ,  Second 
Lieutenant  Henry  Stevenson,  Master  William  Cook,  Mate 
John  Webb,  Captain’s  Quartermaster  William  Garret,  Gunner 
George  Sherman,  formerly  gunner  on  the  Prince  William , 
Boatswain  Thomas  Warren  and  Carpenter  Joseph  Miller. 


*  John  Ellis  according  to  Sheffield. 
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The  Success  fell  in  with  the  Revenge ,  Captain  Allen,  and 
the  two  privateers  cruised  in  consort  until  March  27,  1745, 
N.  S.,  when  they  captured  the  William  galley,  as  has  been 
related  in  the  account  of  the  Revenge.  A  few  days  later  the 
Success  had  the  misfortune  to  run  on  the  rocks  in  the  night,  and 
soon  became  a  total  loss,  but  luckily  Captain  Marshall  and 
his  entire  crew  were  saved  by  the  Revenge  and  brought  back 
to  Newport.  She  must  not  be  confused  with  the  Success  of 
a  later  war. 

The  Brigantine  Prince  Frederick ,  Captain  Marshall. 

The  brigantine  Prince  Frederick  is  a  different  vessel  from 
the  sloop  Prince  Frederick.  The  sloop  wTas  a  vessel  of  99  or 
100  tons,  armed  with  12  carriage  guns  and  16  swivels,  but  the 
brigantine  of  the  same  name  is  listed  as  of  170  tons  and  was 
armed  with  18  carriage  guns,  30  swivels  and  18  blunderbusses. 
The  owners  of  the  brigantine  Prince  Frederick  were  Jonathan 
Nichols,  William  Read,  William  Cory,  and  Robert  Hazard. 
She  carried  a  crew  of  125  or  130  men,  in  addition  to  the  officers, 
and  provisions  for  a  year’s  cruise.  Her  outfitting  return  is 
dated  November  26,  and  she  sailed  from  Newport  on  Monday, 
December  2,  1745,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Peter  Marshall 
formerly  of  the  privateer  Success.  According  to  a  newspaper 
account  the  Prince  Frederick  was  “a  fine  brigantine”  and  “is 
reckoned  to  be  a  prime  sailor”. 

Her  officers  on  this  cruise  were:  First  Lieutenant  Ebenezer 
Trowbridge,  formerly  master  on  the  Charming  Betty ,  Second 
Lieutenant  Alexander  McDonald  (or  McDaniel),  who  had 
held  that  office  on  the  Prince  William ,  Master  John  Amory, 
who  had  been  captain’s  quartermaster  on  the  Charming  Betty , 
Mate  John  Mundun,  who  had  served  as  second  lieutenant  on 
the  Defiance ,  Captain’s  Quartermaster  Paul  Tew,  who  had 
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served  in  that  capacity  on  the  Revenge  in  1744,  Gunner  Caleb 
Jeffers  (or  Jeffries),  Boatswain  Thomas  Goodman  and  Car¬ 
penter  John  Martindale,  from  the  Queen  of  Hungary . 

The  Prince  Frederick  sailed  southward  to  the  West  Indies, 
passing  beyond  the  Greater  Antilles  and  the  Leeward  and 
Windward  Islands  to  Barbadoes.  She  engaged  two  French 
privateers  within  sight  of  Barbadoes,  and  after  a  “very  smart  ” 
action,  the  smaller  of  the  French  vessels  was  “obliged  to  run 
away  on  the  careen  with  both  pumps  going”,  as  the  Prince 
Frederick  had  shot  her  hull  full  of  holes  below  the  water-line. 
The  other  vessel  struck  her  colors  three  times,  but  seeing  some 
unexpected  advantage  raised  them  again  and  continued  the 
fight.  Finally  an  “unlucky  shot”  weakened  the  foremast  of 
the  Prince  Frederick ,  so  that  Captain  Marshall  was  forced  to 
shorten  sail  and  the  Frenchman  was  enabled  to  escape.  Some 
gentlemen  of  Barbadoes  generously  refitted  the  Prince  Fred¬ 
erick ,  and  presented  her  with  a  couple  of  six-pounders  in  lieu 
of  one  of  the  privateer’s  guns,  which  had  split  during  the 
engagement  and  killed  one  man  and  wounded  several  others. 

On  April  7,  1746,  Capt.  Peter  Marshall  of  the  brigantine 
Prince  Frederick  and  Jonathan  Johnson,  captain  of  the  brigan¬ 
tine  Dolphin  of  New  York,  made  an  agreement  to  cruise  in 
consort  against  the  French  and  Spanish.  On  May  27,  1746, 
off  Cape  Samana  on  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  the  privateer 
consorts  sighted  the  French  letter-of-marque  ship  (or  snowi 
St.  Jacques ,  16  guns.  The  Prince  Frederick  attacked  her  first, 
and  was  soon  joined  by  the  Dolphin.  The  battle  lasted  about 
an  hour  (although  one  account  says  eight  hours),  the  vessels 
exchanging  eight  or  nine  broadsides,  after  which  the  St.  Jacques 
struck  her  colors.  The  gun-fire  had  been  unusually  effective, 
and  Capt.  Jonathan  Johnson  of  the  Dolphin  was  mortally 
wounded  during  the  fight.  He  was  shot  through  both  thighs, 
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and  died  within  an  hour.  Julien  de  la  Motte,  captain  of  the 
St.  Jacques ,  was  shot  through  the  arm,  and  so  seriously  injured 
that  he  was  put  on  shore,  and  two  of  the  crew  of  the  St.  Jacques 
were  killed.  The  Prince  Frederick  lost  her  master,  John  Amory , 
and  two  others  killed,  and  had  14  men  wounded.  The  St. 
Jacques  came  from  St.  Malo,  and  was  bound  for  Cape  Francois 
with  a  crew  of  50  men  and  a  cargo  of  wine,  oil,  coal  and  dry 
goods.  Lieutenant  Thomas  Randal  succeeded  Johnson  as 
commander  of  the  Dolphin ,  and  Lieutenant  Ebenezer  Trow¬ 
bridge,  of  the  Prince  Frederick ,  was  appointed  captain  of  the 
St.  Jacques ,  receiving  his  instructions  on  June  2.  He  was  to 
keep  company  with  the  two  privateers  if  possible,  but  in  case 
he  was  separated  from  them,  his  orders  were  to  go  to  New 
Providence,  if  he  was  south  of  250  N,  or  to  go  to  New  York  or 
Newport,  if  he  was  north  of  that  latitude,  when  separated 
from  the  others.  Philip  Webster  was  mate  on  the  Dolphin  at 
the  time  of  the  engagement,  and  John  Rowlong  was  one  of  the 
prize  crew,  that  brought  the  St.  Jacques  to  Newport.  Robert 
Hogg  witnessed  the  agreement,  so  was  probably  one  of  the 
crew  of  the  Dolphin.  The  Prince  Frederick  and  the  St.  Jacques 
arrived  at  Newport  on  Tuesday,  June  24,  1746. 

Capt.  John  Dennis  was  cleared  by  the  action  of  the  Rhode 
Island  General  Assembly  at  its  June  session  in  1746,  and  was 
soon  given  the  command  of  the  brigantine  Prince  Frederick, 
which  had  returned  to  Newport,  on  June  24,  from  a  six  months’ 
cruise  under  Capt.  Peter  Marshall.  Captain  Dennis  filed  his 
outfitting  return  on  July  19,  showing  that  the  brigantine  had  a 
crew  of  100  men  and  provisions  for  six  months. 

The  other  officers  of  the  Prince  Frederick  were:  First 
Lie>u tenant  Ebenezer  Trowbridge,  Second  Lieutenant  Alex¬ 
ander  McDonald,  Master’s  Mate  John  Mundun  and  Carpenter 
John  Martindale,  all  of  whom  served  in  the  same  offices  on  the 
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preceding  cruise,  Master  Henry  Stevenson,  Surgeon  Antoine 
Vigneron,  formerly  of  the  Caesar  and  later  a  noted  Newport 
physician,  Gunner  Godfrey  Hanley,  who  seems  to  have  signed 
up  on  the  Defiance  in  June,  but  to  have  changed  to  the  Prince 
Frederick ,  and  Boatswain  William  Woodward  from  the 
Defiance. 

The  Prince  Frederick ,  Captain  Dennis,  cruised  in  the  West 
Indies,  Captain  Dennis’  favorite  stamping  ground,  and 
attacked  a  French  privateer  in  company  with  her  prize,  a  ship 
of  1 6  guns,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  English.  The 
action  lasted  several  hours.  Two  of  the  Prince  Frederick's 
crew  were  killed,  and  eight,  including  Captain  Dennis,  were 
wounded,  but  later  recovered.  The  French  privateer  was 
much  shattered,  but  escaped.  The  prize  ship  was  retaken  by 
Captain  Dennis  and  carried  into  St.  Kitts. 

On  September  4,  1746,  the  Prince  Frederick  fell  in  with  and 
took  the  French  sloop  Postillion ,  60  tons,  4  guns,  commanded 
by  Jean  Baptiste  Romanel.  She  had  a  crew  of  ten  men,  a 
cargo  of  sugar,  cotton,  negroes  and  pieces-of-eight,  and  was 
bound  for  Martinique.  Captain  Romanel  was  so  ill,  that 
Captain  Dennis  put  him  on  shore  at  Dominica.  John  Mon- 
dan  (or  Mundun),  chief  mate  of  the  Prince  Frederick ,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Postillion ,  and  brought  her  to  Newport, 
where  she  was  condemned  on  October  27. 

Captain  Dennis  in  the  Prince  Frederick  continued  on  the 
cruise,  and  captured  a  French  privateer  of  8  guns  in  the 
vicinity  of  Antigua  sometime  around  November,  174b.  This 
aroused  his  interest  in  French  privateers,  and  he  captured  five 
more  during  the  next  few  weeks,  carrying  all  six  of  them  into  St. 
Kitts.  In  order  to  reward  him  "for  his  good  service  therein”, 
some  gentlemen  of  St.  Christopher  took  up  a  subscription,  in 
order  to  present  Captain  Dennis  with  a  handsome  purse. 
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On  November  29,  1746,  Captain  Dennis  in  the  brigantine 
Prince  Frederick ,  off  the  island  of  Dominica,  captured  the 
French  sloop  Cezard,  40  tons,  2  carriage  and  4  swivel  guns, 
commanded  by  Thomas  Marchand.  She  had  on  board  about 
25  Spaniards  and  Frenchmen,  who  were  landed  on  Dominica, 
and  a  cargo  consisting  of  sugar,  cocoa  and  indigo.  Lieutenant 
Daniel  Beebe  of  the  Prince  Frederick  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Cezard ,  and  brought  her  to  Newport,  where  she  arrived 
before  January  6,  1746-7,  and  with  her  cargo  was  valued  at 
£10,000.  The  “News-Letter”  states  that  Captain  Dennis  had 
taken  nine  prizes  on  this  cruise,  that  four  of  these  prizes  were 
privateers,  and  that  two  of  these  privateers  had  more  men  than 
the  Prince  Frederick. 

Late  in  1746  the  government  of  Martinique,  annoyed  by 
the  activity  and  success  of  Captain  Dennis,  fitted  out,  “in  an 
extraordinary  manner”,  a  privateer  of  14  guns  and  140  men, 
and  sent  her  out  to  capture  the  Prince  Frederick.  The  two 
vessels  met,  and  after  a  “smart  engagement”,  which  lasted 
four  hours,  the  French  privateer  surrendered  and  was  carried 
into  St.  Kitts.  Captain  Dennis  was  slightly  wounded  in  this 
engagement.  Upon  his  arrival  at  St.  Kitts,  Captain  Dennis 
was  “highly  caressed  by  the  General  and  other  Gentlemen  of 
the  Island,  who,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  eminent  services, 
presented  him  with  a  Golden  Oar  and  a  purse  of  500  pistoles”. 
The  French  privateer  was  sold,  and  soon  sent  out  as  an  English 
privateer. 

During  the  winter  of  1746-7,  while  Captain  Dennis  in  the 
Prince  Frederick  was  cruising  off  and  on  in  sight  of  Martinique, 
he  sent  a  messenger,  by  a  vessel  from  St.  Eustatia,  to  the 
governor  of  Martinique,  asking  him  to  send  out  two  of  his  best 
privateers,  and  adding  that  in  that  case,  he  (Dennis)  “would 
show  him  some  Sport”.  The  governor  of  Martinique  accepted 
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the  challenge  with  good  grace,  and  fitted  out  a  snow  and  a 
sloop,  “in  an  extraordinary  manner,”  to  follow  the  phraseology 
of  those  days.  The  snow  mounted  16  carriage  guns,  carried  a 
crew  of  240  men,  and,  in  addition,  a  number  of  gentlemen’s 
sons,  who  went  out  as  volunteers,  in  order  to  share  in  the  honor 
of  bringing  in  Captain  Dennis.  Unfortunately,  instead  of 
falling  in  with  Captain  Dennis,  they  sighted  and  chased  what 
they  thought  to  be  a  rich  English  merchantmen,  but  which 
proved  to  be  the  privateer  Leostaf  ( Lowestoft )  of  Bristol, 
Captain  Fielding,  with  her  guns  run  in  and  her  ports  closed  to 
deceive  the  enemy.  The  Lowestoft  let  the  Frenchman  overtake 
her,  then  opened  her  ports,  ran  out  her  guns,  disabled  the  sloop 
with  a  broadside,  and  in  a  short  time  captured  the  snow. 

The  “News-Letter”,  for  April  2,  1747,  reports  that  a  Rhode 
Island  privateer  took  a  French  privateer  sloop  from  Martinique 
that  had  a  crew  of  114  men.  This  doubtless  refers  to  one  of 
Captain  Dennis’  captures  already  mentioned. 

On  January  4,  1746-7,  the  French  sugar  fleet,  103  sails  in  all, 
under  convoy  of  a  54  gun  ship  and  a  frigate,  passed  within  sight 
of  the  island  of  St.  Kitts  at  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
Captain  Dennis,  in  the  brigantine  Prince  Frederick ,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Woolf ord,  in  a  privateer  snow,  who  happened  to  be  at 
St.  Kitts,  immediately  made  sail  and  went  in  chase.  At 
10  o’clock  they  could  still  be  seen  from  the  top  of  Brimstone 
Hill,  far  out  on  the  horizon,  pursuing  the  French  fleet.  Two 
or  three  of  H.  M.  ships  also  joined  the  chase.  Captain  Dennis 
had  the  good  fortune  to  cut  one  of  the  vessels  out  of  this  fleet 
and  to  bring  her  northward  as  a  prize,  both  vessels  being 
expected  at  Newport  early  in  April,  1747. 

The  brigantine  Prince  Frederick  was  soon  prepared  for 
another  cruise.  First  Lieutenant  Ebenezer  Trowbridge  was 
advanced  to  the  command,  Alexander  McDonald,  formerly 
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second  lieutenant,  became  first  lieutenant,  and  Daniel  Beebe, 
the  quartermaster,  became  second  lieutenant.  The  other 
officers  were  Master  Seth  Harvey,  Mate  .  .  .  Brown, 

probably  James  Brown,  who  had  been  mate  on  the  Prince 
William ,  Captain’s  Quartermaster  Mark  Anthony  DeWolf, 
who  had  served  as  clerk  on  the  famous  voyage  of  the  Prince 
Charles  oj  Lorraine  in  1744,  Gunner  Richard  Smith,  Boatswain 
Thomas  Austin,  who  had  served  in  this  capacity  on  the  Fame 
in  1745,  and  Carpenter  John  Martindale,  who  had  served  on 
the  preceding  cruise  of  the  Prince  Frederick.  The  outfitting 
return  was  dated  May  22,  1747,  and  states  that  the  Prince 
Frederick  carried  a  crew  of  115  men  and  provisions  for  6  months. 

The  Prince  Frederick  seems  to  have  captured  a  prize,  of 
which  the  command  was  given  to  Seth  Harvey,  but  this  vessel 
must  have  been  retaken  by  the  French,  for  Seth  Harvey  was  a 
prisoner  of  war  at  Petit  Goave  early  in  1748. 

On  December  21,  1747,  when  off  Martinique,  the  Prince 
Frederick ,  Captain  Trowbridge,  captured  the  French  sloop 
Victorieux ,  70  tons,  4  guns  and  13  men,  commanded  by  Jean 
Baptiste  Romanel,  and  bound  from  Grand  Terre  for  Martinique 
with  a  cargo  of  sugar  and  cotton  valued  at  £16,720-14-5. 
After  the  crew  of  the  Victorieux  were  put  on  shore  at  Dominica, 
Daniel  Beebe,  second  lieutenant  of  the  Prince  Frederick ,  was 
given  the  command  of  the  prize  Victorieux ,  and  touching  first 
at  St.  Kitts,  brought  her  to  Newport,  where  she  was  libelled  in 
April,  1748. 

About  May  18,  1748,  near  Martinique,  the  Prince  Frederick 
captured  the  snow  Success ,  Capt.  Francis  Grinne,  which  offered 
no  resistance.  She  was  an  English-built  vessel  of  150  tons, 
mounting  4  carriage  guns,  laden  with  a  cargo  of  sugar,  coffee, 
and  cotton,  and  manned  with  23  men,  all  of  whom,  except 
Captain  Grinne,  were  placed  on  board  of  a  Danish  vessel. 
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Capt.  Daniel  Fones,  who  commanded  the  Tartar  so  successfully 
in  the  Louisbourg  expedition  in  1745,  was  first  lieutenant  on 
the  Prince  Frederick  at  this  time,  and  Roger  Bow  was  captain’s 
clerk.  The  Prince  Frederick  convoyed  the  Success ,  to  St.  Kitts 
and  thence  to  Newport,  where  they  arrived  on  July  1,  1748. 
This  vessel  was  taken  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  but 
of  course  Captain  Trowbridge,  being  at  sea,  had  no  knowledge 
that  peace  had  been  negotiated. 

In  April  1748,  the  Prince  Frederick  recaptured,  from  the 
French  prize  crew  and  took  into  St.  Kitts,  a  ship,  formerly 
commanded  by  Capt.  Benjamin  Kent  of  Boston,  bound  for 
Jamaica,  and  taken  near  St.  Thomas  by  the  French. 

The  Second  Fame. 

After  the  loss  of  the  privateer  schooner  Fame ,  Wilkinson 
and  Ayrault  fitted  out  a  privateer  ship  of  250  tons,  mounting 
24  carriage  guns  and  24  swivels,  and  named  her  the  Fame ,  after 
their  former  privateer.  Her  admiralty  return  is  dated  Jan¬ 
uary  31,  1744-5,  and  shows  that  she  carried  provisions  for 
nine  months.  Her  officers  were  Capt.  Thomas  Thompson, 
Master  Arthur  Fleming,  Surgeon  Samuel  Nixon,  Captain’s 
Quartermaster  Caleb  Phillips,  Second  Lieutenant  Elias  Ayrault 
Mate  John  Pelham,  Gunner  John  Ellison,  Carpenter  John 
Godfrey  and  Boatswain  Thomas  Boaz. 

Before  the  Fame  sailed,  negotiations  were  begun  between  her 
owners  and  the  Province  of  Massachusetts,  which  resulted  in 
her  being  chartered  by  that  province  for  the  Louisbourg 
expedition.  Fleming  was  advanced  to  the  office  of  first 
lieutenant,  Pelham  to  that  of  master,  and  the  second  lieu¬ 
tenant,  the  carpenter  and  the  boatswain  resigned.  The 
officers  and  crew,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  were: 
Second  Lieutenant  Ellr  Baughlt,  Second  Mate  Benjamin 
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Darrell,  Third  Mate  John  Nisbett,  Boatswain  Thomas  Arm¬ 
strong,  Steward  William  Peck,  Carpenter  Israel  Hales,  Mate 
William  Engs,  Carpenter  Joseph  Kittle,  Gunner’s  Mate  James 
Lewis,  Boatswain’s  Mate  Thomas  Austin,  Steward’s  Mate 
James  Lepp,  Carpenter’s  Mate  John  Perry,  Doctor’s  Mate 
Andrew  Watson,  Cooper  Abijah  Gearns,  Carpenter  s  Second 
Mate  Gill  Pratt,  Armorer  George  Knox,  Benjamin  Clark, 
David  Olverson,  John  Huxham,  William  Tucker,  Ebenezer 
Taylor,  Amos  Jefferson,  John  Rolfe,  Cornelius  Smith,  John 
Ellery,  Peter  Gullison,  Alexander  Rutlee,  Thomas  Wheel¬ 
wright,  Thomas  Knight,  Nicholas  Vale,  Thomas  Collins, 
Robert  Killey,  William  Ellery,  George  Gibbs,  Samuel  Bostman, 
Demino  Basques,  Thomas  Russell,  Roger  Vickary,  Jacob 
Walters,  Thomas  Powars,  Randall  Davis,  Portsmouth  Rhodes, 
Daniel  Hart,  Daniel  Langworthy,  Edward  Humphrys,  David 
Dure,  Alexander  Soper,  Amos  Spencer,  Jacob  Cain,  John 
Northam,  William  Ranel,  Joseph  Lester,  Richard  Thomas  and 
John  Huxham  (son  of  Thomas). 

The  Fame  was  ordered  to  Cape  Ann  in  the  latter  part  of 
February,  where  she  was  joined  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
the  Boston  Packet  early  in  March,  and  sailed  in  company  with 
these  vessels  for  Louisbourg.  She  participated  in  the  battle 
with  the  Renommee  on  April  19,  and  a  few  days  later,  on  April 
24,  chased  a  French  sloop  ashore  and  captured  her.  The 
Fame  took  part  in  the  chase  of  the  Marie  de  Grace  on  April  30, 
and  on  May  4  was  in  the  fleet  that  sailed  eastward  to  ravage 
the  coast  of  Cape  Breton  Island.  On  June  4  she  sailed  in 
company  with  the  Massachusetts  to  the  relief  of  Annapolis. 
Upon  her  return  to  Louisbourg,  she  took  on  board  a  number  of 
sick  soldiers,  and  on  July  11  sailed  for  Boston,  convoying  five 
or  six  transport  schooners,  carrying  troops  and  prisoners,  and 
arrived  safely  on  the  28th.  Four  of  her  crew,  Essex  men, 
Thomas  Russell,  John  Vickary,  Roger  Vickary  and  Thomas 
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Armstrong,  were  discharged  at  Boston.  The  Fame  then  sailed 
back  to  Newport,  where  she  arrived  on  August  7  and  was 
discharged  from  service. 

She  was  “built  of  Spanish  Cedar,  Mahogany  and  Madeira”, 
had  a  “double  deck”,  and  her  dimensions  are  given  as  79  ft. 
keel,  263^2  ft.  beam  and  n  ft.  9  in.  hold.  Admiral  Warren,  in 
1745,  referred  to  her  as  “the  Rhode  Island  ship  who  draws 
but  little  water”.  Her  owners  are  reported  to  have  received 
£32,620-5-0  from  the  Province  of  Massachusetts,  and 
£2,053-13-4  from  the  subscription  of  Rhode  Island  merchants 
for  her  service  in  the  Louisbourg  expedition. 

After  being  refitted  and  provisioned,  the  Fame  with  170 
men  under  Captain  Thompson,  sailed  on  a  cruise  as  a  real 
privateer,  not  leased  to  a  province.  She  captured  a  small 
prize,  on  which  Captain  Thompson  placed  a  prize  crew  with 
orders  to  bring  the  vessel  into  Newport,  but  unfortunately,  in 
February  1745-6,  this  prize  was  cast  away  on  the  back  of 
Cape  Cod. 

The  Fame,  Captain  Thompson,  cruised  in  consort  with  the 
privateer  schooner  Industry  of  New  Providence,  10  guns, 
Captain  Ellis,  and  on  September  1,  1746,  in  sight  of  Morro 
Castle  at  The  Havana,  the  Fame  and  the  Industry  captured  a 
Spanish  sloop  laden  with  pitch  and  tar.  Captain  Thompson 
burned  this  vessel.  Later  the  same  day,  the  Fame  engaged  a 
large  Spanish  privateer  sloop.  Six  broadsides  were  exchanged 
in  a  running  fight.  By  this  time  the  Industry  joined  in  the 
fight,  fired  one  broadside  at  the  Spaniard,  but  unfortunately 
received  a  shot  in  her  powder  room  and  blew  up,  sinking  almost 
immediately.  Captain  Thompson  was  just  about  to  board 
the  Spaniard,  when  the  explosion  on  the  Industry  diverted  his 
attention,  and  he  went  to  the  assistance  of  his  consort.  The 
Spanish  vessel  was  thereby  enabled  to  escape  and  reached 
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The  Havana  in  safety.  The  Fame  succeeded  in  picking  up 
44  of  the  65  men  that  made  up  the  crew  of  the  Industry. 
Twenty  of  those  saved  were  “  still  in  a  miserable  condition”, 
when  the  Fame  reached  Charleston  two  weeks  later. 

The  Fame  sailed  over  to  the  Florida  shore,  anchored  near 
a  key,  and  took  on  board  wood  and  water.  On  September  3, 
she  was  struck  by  a  hurricane,  that  lasted  sixteen  hours,  and 
that  drove  her  on  a  reef,  where  Captain  Thompson  was  obliged 
to  throw  her  guns  overboard  and  cut  away  all  her  masts,  in 
order  to  lighten  the  vessel  and  get  her  off.  With  the  utmost 
difficulty  she  was  extricated  from  this  precarious  predicament. 
Two  jury-masts  were  erected,  and  the  Fame  made  the  best 
of  her  way  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  where  she  arrived  on  Sep¬ 
tember  14,  1746.  Eighteen  of  the  Fame's  carriage  guns  were 
nine  pounders.  She  was  in  the  merchant  service  in  March 
1746-7,  and  was  still  commanded  by  Captain  Thompson. 

A  Terrible  Loss. 

In  1745  Godfrey  Malbone  fitted  out  two  large  privateers, 
and  named  them  after  His  Majesty’s  two  sons.  Malbone  is 
given  as  sole  owner  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland ,  a  ship  of  180 
tons,  armed  with  20  carriage  and  30  swivel  guns,  and  carrying 
a  crew  of  130  men.  Jahleel  Brenton  and  John  Cole  were 
associated  with  Malbone  in  sending  out  the  Prince  of  Wales ,  a 
a  ship  of  200  tons,  mounting  22  carriage  guns,  and  carrying  a 
crew  of  130  men.  Both  vessels  carried  provisions  for  10 

months. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Thomas 
Brewer,  and  his  officers  were  First  Lieutenant  Thomas  Child, 
Second  Lieutenant  John  Webb,  formerly  mate  on  the  Success , 
Master  Ezekiel  Hatch,  who  had  been  mate  on  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough ,  Mate  Adam  Wallace,  Captain  s  Quartermaster 
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Andrew  Watson,  Second  Mate  Thomas  Poole,  Gunner  John 
Pelham  and  Boatswain  William  Muggworth. 

The  command  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  given  to 
Capt.  Benjamin  Cranston,  who  had  just  returned  from  a 
successful  cruise  in  the  King  George.  The  other  officers  were 
First  Lieutenant  Clement  Stanton,  formerly  of  the  Caesar , 
Second  Lieutenant  John  Petel,  Master  Benjamin  Langworthy, 
who  had  served  in  this  capacity  on  the  Caesar ,  Master's  Mate 
John  Nisbet,  Captain’s  Quartermaster  William  Wanton,  and 
Gunner  William  Edmonds,  who  had  served  under  Captain 
Cranston  on  the  King  George. 

Sheffield  tells  us  that  “according  to  the  custom  of  the  time 
their  horoscope  was  cast  and  the  figure  had  disclosed  that 
they  should  sail  on  Friday,  the  24th  of  December,  1745”. 
The  two  vessels  sailed  on  December  24,  at  the  commencement 
of  a  northeast  snow  storm,  which  increased  in  great  violence 
during  the  following  day,  and  were  never  heard  from  again. 
Peterson  says  that  “upwards  of  four  hundred  lives  were 
sacrificed  and  nearly  two  hundred  women  became  widows  by 
this  disaster”.  This  double  shipwreck  was  considered  as  one 
of  the  greatest  calamities  that  ever  befell  Newport. 

Such  losses  as  these,  together  with  the  long  and  costly 
litigation  so  often  envoi ved  in  prize  cases  and  their  appeals, 
undermined  the  profits  of  privateering  and  led  to  its  decline. 

The  Sloop  Jonathan. 

The  sloop  Jonathan ,  90  tons,  named  after  Jonathan 
Nichols,  later  lieutenant  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  was  fitted 
out  at  Newport  as  a  privateer  in  1747  by  Jonathan  Nichols 
and  Robert  Sherman.  She  was  armed  with  10  carriage  guns 
and  12  swivels,  carried  a  crew  of  60  men,  and  provisions  for 
six  months.  Her  outfitting  return  was  dated  February  2, 
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1747-8,  and  her  command  was  given  to  that  famous  priveteers- 
man,  Capt.  John  Dennis.  The  other  officers  were:  First 
Lieutenant  Robert  Gibbs,  formerly  of  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough ,  Second  Lieutenant  Edward  Wanton,  Master  Fones 
Hazard,  Mate  Job  Gardiner,  Gunner  William  Sargant,  Boat¬ 
swain  Daniel  Vaughn,  probably  he  who  had  served  as  boat¬ 
swain  on  the  Prince  Frederick  in  1743?  an<^  Carpenter  William 
Thurston. 

The  Sloop  Ranger. 

The  sloop  Ranger ,  which  was  fitted  out  as  a  privateer  at 
Newport  in  1748  by  Jonathan  Nichols,  Robert  Sherman, 
William  Casey  and  Robert  Nichols,  all  of  Newport,  was  a 
vessel  of  90  tons,  mounting  10  guns,  manned  by  40  men,  and 
provisioned  for  six  months.  Her  outfitting  return  was  dated 
April  16,  1748.  She  may  have  been  identical  with  the  trans¬ 
port  sloop  Ranger ,  which  joined  the  Rhode  Island  expe¬ 
ditionary  fleet  on  December  13,  1746,  having  been  sent  to 
replace  the  lost  snow  Africa. 

The  officers  of  the  privateer  Ranger ,  in  1748,  were:  Capt. 
Elisha  Johnson,  Lieutenant  Robert  Gibbs,  probably  he  who 
had  served  in  this  capacity  on  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and 
the  Jonathan ,  Master  Henry  Stevenson,  who  had  served  as 
master  on  the  Prince  Frederick  in  174b,  and  Mate  Job  Gardner, 
who  had  served  in  this  capacity  on  the  Jonathan.  It  is 
possible  that  Gibbs  gave  up  this  berth  to  take  command  of  the 
Rebecca ,  or  that  Captain  Gibbs  may  have  been  a  different  man. 
The  coastwise  sloop  Review  was  in  1747  commanded  by  Capt. 
Robert  Gibbs. 


The  Sloop  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

The  sloop  Duke  of  Cumberland ,  90  tons  and  8  guns,  was 
fitted  out  at  Newport  by  Charles  Bowler.  Her  outfitting 
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return,  which  was  dated  April  16,  1748,  credits  her  with  50 
men,  and  lists  her  officers  as  Capt.  William  Bennett,  Jr., 
Lieutenant  Seth  Harvey,  formerly  master  on  the  Prince 
Frederick ,  Master  Josias  Thing  and  Mate  Zeben’r  Spring. 

The  Sloop  Rebecca. 

John  Channing,  Walter  Chaloner  and  Moses  Lopez  fitted 
out  the  privateer  sloop  Rebecca ,  45  tons,  6  guns  and  40  men, 
with  provisions  for  six  months.  The  Rebecca’s  outfitting 
return,  dated  April  25,  1748,  gives  her  officers  as:  Capt. 
Robert  Gibbs,  Lieutenant  Daniel  Denton,  who  had  served 
under  Captain  Dennis,  been  taken  by  the  Spaniards  and  held 
in  reprisal  at  The  Havana,  Master  William  Loud,  who  had 
served  in  that  capacity  on  the  Tartar  in  the  Louisbourg 
expedition,  and  Gunner  Thomas  Grinnell. 

The  Rebecca  was  probably  named  after  Moses  Lopez’s  wife. 
News  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  probably  received 
before  the  Rebecca  had  a  chance  to  start  on  her  privateering 
cruise. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


The  Reprisals 

With  the  fitting  out  of  the  Reprisal  in  1744,  Providence, 
at  the  head  of  Narragansett  Bay,  entered  the  field  of  privateer¬ 
ing.  Of  course  Providence  had  sent  merchant  vessels  to  sea 
before  this  time,  but  its  maritime  ventures  were  of  so  little 
importance,  that  previous  to  this  time,  when  “ Providence” 
is  mentioned  in  the  maritime  news  in  the  newspapers,  it  almost 
invariably  refers  to  Providence  in  the  Bahamas,  now  called 
Nassau  on  New  Providence  Island. 

The  sloop  Reprisal  was  a  vessel  of  90  tons,  mounted  with 
12  carriage  guns  and  16  swivel  guns.  She  was  fitted  out  by 
Stephen  Hopkins,  John  Andrews  and  John  Mawney  of  Provi¬ 
dence  and  Joseph  Lippitt  of  Warwick.  Stephen  Hopkins  later 
became  many  times  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  and  was  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  John 
Andrews  became  colonel  in  the  Old  French  and  Indian  War, 
sheriff  of  Providence  County  and  Vice- Admiralty  Judge. 

The  command  of  the  Reprisal  was  given  to  Capt.  John 
Hopkins,  brother  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  one  of  the  owners,  and 
of  William  Hopkins,  formerly  captain  of  the  privateer  Prince 
Frederick.  The  Reprisal  carried  a  crew  of  80  men  and  pro¬ 
visions  for  a  six  months’  cruise.  Her  officers  were  First 
Lieutenant  William  Dunbar,  Second  Lieutenant  Joseph 
Arnold  of  Smithfield,  Master  Jeremiah  Jenckes,  Mate  John 
Yeats,  Captain’s  Quartermaster  Philemon  Saunders,  Gunner 
John  Dunwell,  Boatswain  Thomas  Davis  and  Carpenter 
James  Stone. 


From  “ Souvenir  de  Marine ”  by  Admiral  Paris 
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The  commission  was  dated  November  io,  the  Admiralty 
certificate  November  17,  and  the  Reprisal  sailed  on  November 
26,  1744,  but  her  departure  was  accomplished  so  quietly  “that 
’twas  never  publickly  known  that  she  had  sailed”,  until  she 
returned  from  her  cruise. 

On  December  28,  in  latitude  290  N,  off  Bermuda,  she 
attacked  a  French  snow,  and  the  two  vessels  fought  “stoutly 
for  five  hours”.  When  the  Reprisal  attempted  to  board  the 
snow,  the  latter  surrendered.  She  was  the  St.  Clara ,  160  or 
200  tons,  mounting  11  carriage  guns,  and  commanded  by 
Capt.  Rene  Cuette.  Her  officers  were  Second  Captain  Jean 
Joseph  Michel  de  Kuenny  and  Lieutenant  Guilliaume  Benoist. 
She  belonged  to  Madame  Charron  of  Nantes,  and  was  bound 
from  Martinique  for  France  with  a  cargo  of  sugar,  cocoa, 
cotton  and  coffee.  She  had  a  letter-of-marque  from  the  King 
of  France,  and  carried  a  crew  of  24  Frenchmen  tmd  one  negro 
boy  slave. 

The  Reprisal  lost  one  man  killed  named  Donald  and  three 
slightly  wounded,  while  the  St.  Clara  lost  seven  in  the  engage¬ 
ment.  The  two  vessels  arrived  at  Providence  on  January  17, 
1:744-5,  the  Reprisal  at  this  time  having  a  drew  of  53  men. 
It  is  possible  that  she  had  put  a  prize  crew  of  26  men  on  the 
snow,  or  it  may  be  that  she  did  not  sail  with  her  full  comple¬ 
ment,  a  not  uncommon  occurrence.  The  St.  Clara  was  the 
first  French  letter-of-marque  brought  into  the  colony  of  Rhode 
Island. 

The  Reprisal  was  fitted  out  for  another  cruise  in  the  spring 
of  1745.  The  captain’s  certificate,  which  is  dated  May  28, 
gives  the  owners  as  Stephen  Hopkins,  John  Mawney  et  als, 
and  the  crew  as  90  men.  Jeremiah  Lippitt,  as  well  as  Joseph 
Lippitt,  had  an  interest  in  the  Reprisal  at  this  time.  The 
three  chief  officers,  Hopkins,  Dunbar  and  Arnold,  continued  in 
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their  respective  offices,  and  the  other  officers  were  Master 
George  Crow,  Mate  John  Tillinghast,  Captain’s  Quartermaster 
Archibald  Yeats,  who  had  commanded  the  merchant  ship 
Huxney  in  1742,  Gunner  Godfrey  Hand  (Handley  or  Hanley), 
who  had  served  as  gunner  on  the  Revenge  in  1744,  Boatswain 
Henry  Sniedoer,  and  Carpenter  Thomas  Eddy.  The  Reprisal 
carried  provisions  for  six  months.  On  June  15,  John  Mc- 
Kusick  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  was  chosen  by  the  crew  as 
company’s  quartermaster,  so  that  this  must  have  been  about 
the  time  that  the  Reprisal  sailed. 

On  September  18,  1745,  in  the  "Bite  of  Malacoi  on  the, 
Spanish  Main”,  the  Reprisal  seized  the  brigantine  Hope  alias 
Hoop ,  no  tons,  Jan  van  der  Biest,  "schipper”  or  master. 
The  Hope ,  Slater  Clay,  master,  had  sailed  from  Philadelphia 
some  sixteen  months  before,  and  had  been  captured  by  a 
French  privateer  of  10  carriage  and  20  swivel  guns,  commanded 
by  Captain  Martin,  and  carried  into  Port  Louis,  St.  Domingo, 
where  she  was  condemned  in  May  1745.  She  was  brought 
into  Newport  by  the  Reprisal ,  where  she  was  libelled  October 
24,  1745.  The  Hope  had  a  cargo  of  160  hogsheads  and  40 
barrels  of  sugar,  12  barrels  of  indigo,  and  was  sailing  under 
Dutch  papers,  which  were  fraudulent,  with  a  motley  crew 
consisting  of  three  Dutchmen,  two  Frenchmen,  one  Spaniard, 
one  mulatto,  three  Indians  and  four  negroes.  Francis  Allen 
and  William  Adams  served  on  the  Reprisal  during  this  cruise, 

The  Reprisal  met  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ,  Captain  Carr, 
and  these  two  privateers  cruised  in  consort.  On  February  1, 
i745-6>  they  attacked  a  large  Spanish  ship  of  36  guns,  and  a 
very  bitter  engagement  followed,  in  which  Capt.  John  Hopkins 
of  the  Reprisal  was  killed.  This  misfortune  so  disorganized 
and  disheartened  the  Rhode  Island  men  that  the  Spaniard 
escaped.  Captain  Hopkins  was  succeeded  by  Lieut.  William 
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Dunbar  in  the  command  of  the  Reprisal ,  which  continued  to 
cruise  in  consort  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ,  as  is  related  in 
the  account  of  that  vessel. 

Upon  returning  to  Rhode  Island,  the  Reprisal  was  refitted 
for  another  cruise  and  provisioned  for  nine  months.  Christo¬ 
pher  Lippitt  had  by  this  time  purchased  an  interest  in  her. 
Two  more  carriage  guns  were  added  to  her  armament  at  this 
time,  giving  her  14  guns.  She  sailed  on  Monday,  August  n, 
1746,  with  a  crew  of  70  men.  Her  chief  officers  were:  Capt. 
William  Dunbar,  who  was  commissioned  on  July  23,  1746, 
First  Lieutenant  Joseph  Arnold  and  Second  Lieutenant  Archi¬ 
bald  Yeats,  all  of  whom  had  served  under  Captain  Hopkins,  and 
had  been  advanced  upon  his  death.  The  other  officers  were: 
Master  George  Crow,  who  had  served  in  that  capacity  on  the 
previous  voyage,  Mate  Oliver  Hunt,  Captain’s  Quarter-master 
Richard*  Thompson,  Surgeon  Ebenezer  Moorhead,  Gunner  John 
D unwell,  Boatswain  John  Morrison  and  Carpenter  John  Moore. 

In  July,  1746,  a  notice  of  the  proposed  privateering  cruise 
of  the  sloop  Reprisal  was  posted  at  William  Pearce’s  house  in 
Providence,  and  Henry  Paget,  owner  of  y%  part  of  the  vessel, 
objected  to  sending  her  on  a  privateering  voyage,  and  brought 
legal  action  against  the  owners  of  the  other  %  Par^  the 
vessel,  namely  Stephen  Hopkins,  John  Mawney,  John  Andrews, 
Christopher  Lippitt,  Jeremiah  Lippitt  and  Joseph  Lippitt,  all 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  Eliphalet  Dyer  of  Windham,  Con¬ 
necticut.  The  court  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of 
Thomas  Wickham,  Philip  Wilkinson  and  Benjamin  Wickham, 
who  appraised  the  Reprisal  on  August  7,  1746,  as  worth 
£3,820  old  tenor  (including  £80  for  one  old  mainsail  and  £2 
for  an  old  cable  and  anchor).  In  case  the  Reprisal  was  lost 
or  captured,  the  owners  were  bound  to  pay  Paget  of  £3,820. 
Paget  had  previously  offered  to  buy  the  vessel  at  £4,400. 


♦Given  erroneously  as  “  John  ”  in  outfitting  return. 
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The  Reprisal ,  Captain  Dunbar,  cruised  in  consort  with  the 
Trelawney  galley,  Capt.  Joseph  Rouse,  and  about  the  middle 
of  November  captured  a  small  Spanish  schooner.  From  the 
crew  of  this  vessel,  it  was  learned  that  a  large  sloop,  sometimes 
under  Danish  colors  and  sometimes  under  Dutch  colors,  but 
with  a  Spanish  cargo,  was  trading  to  windward  of  La  Guayra. 
On  November  23,  1746,  the  two  privateers  sighted  this  vessel 
sailing  under  Danish  colors  and  gave  chase.  The  Trelawney 
galley  overhauled  her  and  captured  her  without  resistance, 
about  five  leagues  south  of  the  island  of  Orchilla,  within  sight 
of  the  Reprisal ,  which  was  about  three  leagues  distant  at  the 
time.  The  prize  was  the  sloop  Young  Benjamin ,  a  Bermuda- 
built  vessel  of  70  tons,  mounting  8  guns,  and  commanded  by 
John  Zeagors.  She  was  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  privateer 
as  well  as  a  trader  by  the  Spaniards.  Her  captain  said  he 
would  have  resisted  one  privateer,  but  thought  it  was  useless 
to  fight  against  two.  The  Young  Benjamin  carried  a  crew  of 
35  men,  mostly  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards,  but  including  four 
renegade  Englishmen,  who  had  deserted  from  an  English 
privateer  at  St.  Kitts.  They  took  the  Young  Benjamin  into 
the  uninhabited  island  of  Orchilla,  where  they  transferred 
some  of  the  cargo  to  the  Trelawney ,  put  most  of  the  crew  of 
the  prize  on  shore,  and  put  a  prize  crew  on  board  of  her.  The 
cargo  consisted  of  cocoa,  hides,  dry-goods,  money,  flints  and 
tallow,  valued  at  15,257  pieces-of-eight.  Captain  Rouse  took 
over  100  pistoles,  600  pieces-of-eight,  almost  700  dollars  and 
some  small  coin.  The  Young  Benjamin1  s  papers  were  in¬ 
correct,  that  is  fraudulent,  as  was  so  often  the  case  with  West 
India  traders. 

James  Peate  and  another  man  from  the  Reprisal ,  with 
three  men  from  the  Trelawney ,  were  put  on  the  Young  Benja¬ 
min  as  a  prize  crew  to  bring  her  to  Newport.  They  sailed 
northward  as  far  as  latitude  290,  when  at  midnight  the  prison- 
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ers  arose,  overpowered  the  prize  crew,  and  took  possession  of 
the  vessel.  She  was  headed  southerly,  and  wrecked  in  a  storm 
off  the  coast  of  Porto  Rico.  James  Peate  was  the  only  man 
saved.  Considerable  litigation  resulted  from  the  loss  of  this 
vessel,  and  the  owners  obtained  a  judgment  of  £1,741  against 
Dunbar. 

The  Reprisal  and  the  Trelawney  galley  parted  after  sending 
the  Young  Benjamin  northward,  and  the  Reprisal  soon  fell  in 
with  the  Charming  Betty ,  Captain  Fry,  the  privateer  Diana  of 
Bermuda,  Capt.  William  Wilkinson,  and  the  schooner  Nancy , 
Capt.  Edward  Wells.  The  Reprisal  had  taken  a  small  schooner 
and  was  using  her  as  a  tender  at  this  time. 

On  November  29,  1746,  off  Los  Roques,  the  Diana  and  the 
Charming  Betty  sighted  a  sail  to  leeward  and  went  in  chase, 
while  the  Reprisal  chased  a  sail  to  windward.  Soon  the 
Charming  Betty  and  the  Nancy  joined  the  Reprisal  in  her  chase. 
After  a  chase  of  three  or  four  hours,  the  prey  was  finally  brought 
to  by  the  Charming  Betty ,  the  Nancy  being  about  a  league 
distant  and  the  Diana  out  of  sight. 

The  prize  was  the  Dutch  sloop  Eendragt  alias  Concord , 
formerly  the  packet  boat  Royal ,  4  guns,  Capt.  Clas  Depole 
alias  Nicholas  Dirksz.  She  sailed  from  Curacao,  and  had  been 
chartered  by  Joshua  Tew  for  the  voyage,  to  Cumana  and 
Margarita.  She  had  a  cargo  of  guns,  powder,  shot,  flour, 
brandy  and  dry  goods,  valued  at  £10,037-2-6  O.  T.  Captains 
Fry  and  Dunbar  took  some  of  her  cargo  on  board  of  their 
vessels,  and  most  of  the  crew  of  the  Eendragt  were  put  on  board 
of  the  Reprisal's  schooner,  which  was  given  to  them. 

Captain  Fry  advanced  Samuel  Dickinson  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  of  the  Charming  Betty ,  and  then  gave  the  command 
of  the  Eendragt  to  him.  Lieut.  Archibald  Yeates  of  the 
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Reprisal ,  Morris  Burn,  gunner  from  the  Nancy ,  and  John 
Higgins,  formerly  of  the  Diana ,  served  in  the  prize  crew,  which 
was  made  up  of  three  men  from  the  Charming  Betty ,  three  from 
the  Reprisal  and  two  from  the  Nancy .  The  Eendragt  reached 
Newport  in  safety  in  December  1746. 

A  “French  schooner7’,  with  a  cargo  said  to  be  richer  than 
that  of  the  Cezard ,  was  captured  by  the  Reprisal ,  Captain 
Dunbar,  and  sent  northward  for  condemnation,  arriving  at 
Newport  late  in  December  1746  or  early  in  January. 

The  sloop  Reprisal ,  called  “the  Providence  privateer77,  and 
up  to  that  time  the  only  privateer  that  had  sailed  from  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  arrived  at  Newport  on  February  19,  1746-7.  In 
addition  to  the  prizes  already  sent  in,  Captain  Dunbar  re¬ 
ported  taking  a  French  vessel  of  200  tons,  laden  with  coffee 
and  sugar,  and  bound  for  Old  France  from  Martinique.  This 
prize  was  “hourly  expected77. 

On  February  23,  1746,  David  Hogg,  Aholiab  Halliwell  and 
James  Stone  appointed  John  Andrews  their  attorney  in  all 
matters  relating  to  parts  and  shares  in  all  prizes  taken  by  the 
Reprisal  in  her  late  cruise.  Halliwell  had  1  %  shares.  On 
March  10,  1746,  David  Swanton,  mariner  on  the  sloop  Reprisal , 
sold  to  John  Andrews  and  Darius  Sessions,  for  £250,  his  “part, 
share,  proportion  and  dividend  of  in  and  unto  all 
prize  or  prizes  .  .  .  taken  by  the  privateer  sloop  on  her 

late  cruise77.  William  Still,  mariner  on  the  Reprisal ,  on  the 
same  date,  March  10,  1746,  sold  his  share  and  interest  to 
Darius  Sessions  for  £130. 

After  the  capture  of  the  Industry ,  the  “officers,  seamen  and 
those  who  had  purchased  shares  together  with  the  owners  of 
the  sloop  Reprisal 77 ,  appointed  John  Andrews  as  their  agent. 
This  power  of  attorney  was  dated  February  9,  1748,  and  was  in 
behalf  of: 
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,  Silvr.  Sweet  Jr. 

2  shares 

Willm  Douglas 

2  “ 

Willm  Carmon 

1  share 

Henry  Wills  { 

2  shares 

James  Dilliber  ( 

4 

Wm  Brown 

2  “ 

Pompy  Brown 

1  share 

Thomas  Jenkins 

1  “ 

Sam  Lippitt  (negro) 

1  “ 

William  Healy 

K  “ 

Ard  (Archibald)  Yeats 

2  shares 

Wm.  Benchley 

1  share 

Sweet  Olverson 

1  “ 

Estate  of  Jno.  Talman 

1  “ 

Jacob  Frost 

1  “ 

Nathanael  Wheten 

1  “ 

Francis  Parker 

Jere.  Lippitt 

owner  of  part  of  sloop 

Jos.  Lippittt 

u  u  u  u  a  (( 

Chris.  Lippitt 

a  u  u  u  u  u 

George  Crow 

“  “  %4  “  “  “ 

Williams  Eats  ) 

i  share 

John  Eadle  ) 

Joseph  Hull  ) 

1  “ 

Wm.  Morgan  ) 

Patrick  Rogers 

1  Yl  shares 

James  Whelon 

1  share 

Richard  Bland 

1  “ 

B rezeal  Fisher 

1  “ 

Richard  Potter 

%  “ 

Peleg  Thurston 

George  Crow 

3  shares 

Richard  Ball 
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Elm  Hand  iJ/2  shares 

Joseph  Arnold  3  “ 

On  February  24,  1748,  John  Andrews  was  appointed  agent 
for  the  estate  of  Oliver  Hunt  of  Rehoboth  for  his  interest  in 
prize  ship  Industry. 

Unusual  as  it  may  seem,  the  outfitting  returns  state  that 
Stephen  Hopkins  and  Obadiah  Brown  fitted  out  two  privateers 
called  the  Reprisal ,  and  filed  the  two  returns  on  the  same  date, 
November  2,  1747.  One  is  described  as  a  sloop  of  90  tons  and 
the  other  as  a  snow  of  180  tons.  Hopkins  had  for  some  time 
been  part  owner  of  the  privateer  sloop  Reprisal ,  and  Brown 
seems  to  have  purchased  an  interest  in  her  about  this  time. 
Her  former  lieutenant,  Joseph  Arnold,  was  advanced  to  cap¬ 
tain,  succeeding  Captain  Dunbar,  who  was  given  the  command 
of  the  snow  Reprisal.  The  other  officers  of  the  sloop  Reprisal 
were:  First  Lieutenant  Oliver  Hunt,  formerly  her  mate, 
Second  Lieutenant  Richard  Thompson,  formerly  her  quarter¬ 
master,  Master  Jeremiah  Jenckes,  who  had  served  as  master  in 
1744,  Mate  .  .  .  Stevens,  Quartermaster  .  .  .  Lyon, 

Gunner  Samuel  Dunwell  and  Boatswain  William  Douglas. 
Many  of  the  old  officers  shipped  on  the  new  snow  Reprisal. 
Her  armament  is  given  as  12  guns,  instead  of  14,  and  her 
provisions  for  a  ten  months’  cruise. 

The  sloop  Reprisal ,  Captain  Arnold,  touched  at  Tortola, 
one  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Finding  that  Captain  Purcel, 
Governor  of  Tortola,  was  planning  to  go  to  Santa  Cruz  in  a 
sloop,  Captain  Arnold  offered  to  convoy  him,  and  the  Governor 
was  very  glad  to  accept  this  offer.  They  arrived  safely  at 
Santa  Cruz,  but  soon  afterwards  five  enemy  privateers  were 
seen  hovering  off  the  port.  The  Reprisal  went  out  to  fight 
them,  followed  by  the  sloop,  which  Captain  Purcel  had  fitted 
out  and  commissioned.  The  Reprisal  “chiefly  attacked  the 
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largest”,  which  was  a  Spanish  privateer,  mounting  8  carriage 
guns  and  a  number  of  swivels,  and  manned  with  120  men. 
After  an  engagement  lasting  three  hours,  the  Reprisal  sank 
the  Spanish  vessel,  all  of  her  crew,  except  19,  being  lost.  The 
Reprisal  lost  seven  killed,  received  36  shots  “under  her  whale”, 
and  had  four  feet  of  water  in  her  hold,  when  she  reached  Tortola. 
The  other  four  vessels  were  small  French  privateers,  two  of 
which  they  took  into  Tortola,  one  they  drove  ashore,  and  the 
fourth  escaped. 


The  Snow  Reprisal. 

Stephen  Hopkins  and  Obadiah  Brown,  gratified  by  the 
success  of  the  sloop  Reprisal ,  fitted  out  a  snow  of  180  tons, 
mounted  with  18  guns,  and  named  her  the  Reprisal  in  honor 
of  the  aforesaid  sloop.  Many  of  the  officers  of  the  sloop 
Reprisal  were  transferred  to  the  snow.  The  officers  were 
Capt.  William  Dunbar,  First  Lieutenant  George  Crow,  Second 
Lieutenant  William  Brown,  probably  from  the  King  George , 
Master  Archibald  Yeates,  Quartermaster  Henry  Dunbar,  Mate 
Silvester  Sweet,  Gunner  Godfrey  Hanley,  Boatswain  Thomas 
Austin,  from  the  Prince  Frederick ,  and  Carpenter  John  Moore. 
The  snow  carried  140  men,  provisions  for  ten  months,  and  was 
the  second  privateer  to  hail  from  Providence,  R.  I. 


CHAPTER  XII 


The  Colony  Sloop  Tartar 

The  Admiralty  looked  upon  the  colonies  as  corporations, 
and  not  as  potential  states,  and  hence  claimed  that  the  armed 
vessels  owned  or  operated  by  the  colonies  were  privateers  and 
usually  so  described  them. 

The  building  of  the  colony  sloop  Tartar  was  one  of  the  first 
works  of  defense  undertaken  by  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island 
upon  the  outbreak  of  King  George’s  War.  In  order  to  protect 
the  coast  from  ravages,  such  as  had  been  suffered  in  previous 
wars,  the  General  Assembly  in  February  1739-40  authorized 
the  construction  of  a  colony  war  vessel  of  115  tons.  Work  was 
begun  during  the  last  week  in  March,  her  keel  being  laid  at 
Newport  about  the  26th,  only  a  month  after  her  construction 
was  authorized.  The  work  progressed  very  rapidly,  and  her 
launching  took  place  on  Tuesday,  May  6,  1740,  thirty -six 
working  days  after  her  keel  was  laid. 

She  was  christened  the  Tartar  after  H.  M.  S.  Tartar ,  a  pink 
of  20  guns,  which  had  called  at  Newport  in  1737.  The  Tartar 
was  described  as  “a  fine  sloop  of  the  burthen  of  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  tons,”  armed  “with  twelve  carriage  and  twelve 
swivel  guns,”  and  furnished  “with  small  arms,  pistols,  cutlasses 
&c.  to  defend  us  against  the  enemy,  should  we  be  attached;” 
as  “a  privateer  able  to  fight  a  hundred  men  on  her  deck  and 
ready  for  all  emergencies,”  and  one  occasion,*  though  probably 
erroneously,  as  “a  brig”,  for  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  she  was  sloop-rigged. 


*  In  1745 
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On  June  17  the  committee  was  ordered  to  procure  a  master 
and  five  men  for  the  Tartar ,  to  provision  her,  and  to  send  her 
on  a  short  cruise.  Col.  John  Cranston,  one  of  the  committee 
that  built  the  Tartar ,  was  appointed  captain  of  her.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  he  served  as  captain  of  vessels  employed 
by  the  colony  in  emergencies  in  Queen  Anne’s  war,  three 
decades  earlier.  Capt.  Nathaniel  Potter  was  appointed 
lieutenant. 

The  French  schooner  Societe,  Joseph  Brisson,  master, 
hailing  from  Cape  Francois  in  the  Island  of  Hispaniola,  put 
into  Newport,  through  pretense  of  wanting  provisions  or  being 
aleak.  She  was  permitted  by  the  authorities  to  refit  and 
recruit,  and  soon  sailed.  After  she  sailed,  it  was  suspected 
that  she  was  on  some  secret  and  illegal  design,  and  the  colony 
sloop  Tartar  was  ordered  to  go  in  quest  of  her.  On  June  20, 
1740,  John  Easton  marched  through  Newport,  accompanied 
by  a  drummer  “making  Proclamation  through  the  town 
by  Beat  of  Drum  for  Hands  to  goon  board  the  Colony 
Sloop  Tartar  to  cruise  in  Quest  of  the  French  schooner”.  The 
T artar  was  soon  manned,  and  sailed  on  her  first  cruise  on 
June  20,  1740,  being  commanded  by  Col.  John  Cranston. 

The  Tartar  came  up  with  the  Societe  off  the  “back  side  of  the 
Island”,  seized  her,  and  brought  her  back  to  Newport.  She 
was  declared  a  prize,  and  the  proceeds  from  her  sale,  about 
£460,  were  divided  among  the  crew  of  the  Tartar. 

On  Monday,  June  23,  1740,  Captain  Hazard,  when  about  a 
league  from  Southampton,  Long  Island,  was  chased  by  a  sloop 
of  about  70  tons,  which  fired  six  shots  at  him.  Hazard’s 
vessel,  being  the  better  sailor,  fortunately  escaped,  and  reached 
Newport  in  safety  on  Wednesday.  The  colony  sloop  Tartar 
was  immediately  ordered  out  to  rid  the  coast  of  this  Spanish 
privateer,  and  at  seven  o’clock,  Thursday  morning,  the  drum- 
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mer  went  through  Newport  beating  up  for  volunteers  to  man 
the  Tartar.  In  less  than  four  hours  she  was  under  sail  with  a 
crew  of  no  volunteers.  She  was  commanded  by  Col.  John 
Cranston,  and  was  armed  with  12  carriage  and  12  swivel  guns. 
Capt.  Godfrey  Malbone  ordered  his  privateer  sloop,  the 
Charming  Betty ,  commanded  by  Capt.  James  Collingwood, 
and  manned  with  70  men,  to  accompany  the  Tartar  on  the 
expedition,  “that  there  may  be  no  compliments  wanting  on  our 
side  to  welcome  this  DON  upon  our  coast  and  to  show  him  the 
way  into  our  harbour”.  The  two  vessels  sailed  from  Newport 
at  noon,  but  failed  to  catch  the  Spaniard. 

Col.  John  Cranston,  on  account  of  his  age  and  his  multi¬ 
farious  duties,  (he  was  captain  of  Fort  George  and  a  member 
of  the  committee  on  munitions  and  of  the  committee  on 
managing  the  colony  sloop),  retired  from  the  command  of  the 
Tartar ,  and  on  July  29,  1740,  Capt.  Benjamin  Wickham  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him.  Captain  Wickham,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  had  served  as  captain  of  Malbone’s  privateer,  the 
Charming  Betty ,  in  1739  and  in  the  early  part  of  1740. 

The  Tartar ,  Captain  Wickham,  convoyed  the  two  Rhode 
Island  transports,  the  brigantine  Mary  gold,  45  tons,  John 
Green,  master,  and  the  snow  Greyhound ,  108  tons,  Robert 
Oliver,  master,  to  New  York,  sailing  from  Newport  on  Sep¬ 
tember  13,  and  reaching  New  York  in  a  few  days.  These 
transports  carried  the  Rhode  Island  soldiers,  two  companies 
of  100  men  each,  who  were  to  serve  in  the  disastrous  West 
Indian  expedition  against  Cartagena.  They  joined  the  New 
York  contingent,  and  were  convoyed  to  southern  waters. 
After  leaving  the  transports  there,  the  Tartar  returned  to 
Newport,  and  was  hauled  up  on  shore  for  the  winter. 

The  year  1741  threatened  to  be  a  warlike  one,  so  in  January 
the  General  Assembly  ordered  that  the  Tartar  “be  rigged  and 
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graved  by  the  last  day  of  March”.  This  work  having  been 
completed  on  time,  the  Assembly,  on  April  i,  ordered  that  she 
be  fitted  for  a  cruise,  and  that  a  captain,  lieutenant,  master, 
gunner,  boatswain,  carpenter,  cook  and  twelve  sailors  be 
enlisted  for  service  on  the  Tartar ,  and  that  her  crew  be  increased 
by  volunteers  or  impressed  men  to  the  number  of  ioo,  when¬ 
ever  she  should  be  sent  to  sea.  On  May  16  the  Tartar  was  in 
Newport  harbor,  and  fired  77  guns  in  celebration  of  Admiral 
Vernon’s  victory  at  Cartagena.  The  May  General  Assembly 
ordered  that  the  Tartar  should  be  supplied  with  provisions  and 
stores  out  of  the  sloop  Olive  Branch ,  Capt.  Aaron  Sheffield, 
that  had  just  returned  from  her  cruise  to  Annapolis  on  the 
colony’s  service. 

On  Monday,  May  25,  1741,  news  was  received  from  New 
York  that  two  Spanish  privateers  were  cruising  off  the  coast, 
and  drummers  were  immediately  sent  through  Newport, 
beating  up  for  volunteers.  The  Tartar  was  hastily  made  ready 
to  sail,  and  the  next  day,  Tuesday,  May  26,  sailed  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Wickham,  manned  by  “about  100  stout 
men”.  She  cruised  westward  along  the  south  shore  or  “back” 
of  Long  Island  as  far  as  New  York,  and  then  back  eastward 
to  Marthas  Vineyard.  She  did  not,  however,  fall  in  with  the 
Spanish  vessels,  and  returned  to  Newport  on  the  afternoon  of 
June  3.  Only  a  short  time  elapsed  before  another  Spanish 
scare. 

On  June  n,  Captain  Ray  of  Block  Island  sent  an  express 
to  Governor  Ward  to  inform  him  that  a  Spanish  privateer 
snow  had  been  lying  off  and  on  Block  Island  since  Sunday. 
The  governor  immediately  ordered  the  drum  to  be  beaten  for 
volunteers,  and  the  Tartar  to  be  sent  out  against  the  Spanish 
snow.  The  St.  Andrew ,  which  happened  to  be  in  Newport 
Harbor  at  the  time,  was  taken  temporarily  into  the  colony’s 
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service  and  ordered  to  cruise  in  consort  with  the  Tartar.  On 
June  12,  the  Tartar ,  commanded  by  Captain  Wickham,  manned 
with  “90  stout  men”  and  “having  three  Anchors  a  Peak”, 
sailed  from  Newport  in  company  with  the  St.  Andrew ,  Captain 
Davidson,  with  a  crew  of  seventy  men.  Captain  Davidson 
was  placed  under  Captain  Wickham’s  orders  and  the  two 
vessels  were  ordered  to  cruise  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten 
days. 

On  October  6,  1741,  the  Tartar  was  ordered  on  her  first  long 
cruise  to  foreign  waters.  She  was  to  carry  the  reinforce¬ 
ments  to  Cuba  and  then  take  a  brief  privateering  cruise  in 
southern  seas.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  delay  in  despatching 
these  troops.  Daniel  Beebe  was  first  lieutenant  on  the  Tartar 
at  this  time  and  Jonathan  Clark  was  master.  Walter  Crans¬ 
ton,  son  of  the  Tartar's  former  captain,  John  Cranston,  was 
appointed  second  lieutenant  on  her  on  December  17,  and  on 
December  21,  John  Godfrey,  son  of  John  and  grandson  of  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Godfrey  who  served  with  such  distinction  in  King 
William’s  War,  was  appointed  master  in  place  of  Jonathan 
Clark,  who  refused  to  serve  on  the  Cuban  voyage.  As  an 
added  inducement  for  sailors  to  enlist  on  the  Tartar ,  it  was 
announced  that  such  sailors  would  not  only  be  paid  regular 
wages,  but  that  they  would  also  be  entitled  to  divide  half  the 
proceeds  of  any  prizes  taken  during  the  voyage. 

At  last  on  December  27,  1741,  the  Tartar  sailed  from 
Newport,  carrying  fifty-three  Rhode  Island  sailors.  In  the 
Windward  Passage  she  spoke  H.  M.  S.  Litchfield ,  Captain 
Cuzack,  from  whom  it  was  learned  that  the  English  army  had 
left  Cuba  and  returned  to  Jamaica.  The  Tartar  therefore 
headed  for  Jamaica,  where  she  arrived  on  January  17, 
1 741-2,  and  “met  with  a  kind  and  handsome  Reception 
from  the  General  and  Admiral”.  Captain  Wickham  landed 
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the  soldiers  at  Jamaica  and  on  February  8  sailed  for  home, 
having  received  orders  to  return  direct  to  Newport  and  to  omit 
the  proposed  privateering  cruise. 

During  the  year  1742,  the  Tartar  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Wickham,  and  made  several  short  cruises  along  the 
southern  New  England  coast.  One  of  these  cruises  was  in 
May,  when  the  Tartar  sailed  as  far  south  as  the  “Capes  of 
Delaware”,  but  sighted  no  enemy  vessels,  and  returning 
reached  Newport  on  May  17.  She  sailed  on  another  cruise 
on  August  10,  having  at  this  time  a  crew  of  95  men.  Her 
work  was  that  of  a  coast  guard.  No  records  of  the  Tartar's 
activities  in  1743  have  as  yet  been  discovered.* 

On  May  1,  1744,  Philip  Wilkinson  was  chosen  captain  of  the 
Tartar ,  but  was  succeeded  on  June  19  by  Capt.  Daniel  Fones. 
John  Stafford  was  chosen  lieutenant,  and  Peter  Brown  of 
Westerly  served  as  cook  from  July  n  to  September  6.  As  a 
result  of  negotiations  between  the  two  colonies,  the  Rhode 
Island  colony  sloop  Tartar  and  the  Connecticut  colony  sloop  De¬ 
fence  cruised  in  consort  during  the  summer  of  1744?  that  they 
might  be  a  “terror  ”  to  any  small  French  privateer  that  might  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  coast.  Owing  to  the  danger  from  wandering  French 
marauders,  the  Tartar  was  kept  in  commission  until  November  1 . 

About  this  time  the  armament  of  the  Tartar  was  increased 
by  the  addition  of  two  carriage  guns.  On  February  3,  1744-5, 
the  General  Assembly  ordered  the  Tartar  to  be  immediately 
equipped  for  service  in  Governor  Shirley’s  proposed  expedition 
against  Louisbourg.  Daniel  Fones  was  chosen  captain  and 
was  commissioned  by  Governor  Wanton  on  February  23. 
William  Pinnegar  was  chosen  lieutenant,  but  was  succeeded 
by  John  Cahoone  on  March  4.  William  Loud,  formerly  of 
the  Young  Eagle ,  served  as  master  and  William  Keais  as  mate. 


*John  Brett  of  Newport  served  as  surgeon  on  the  Tartar  before  1743. 
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John  Bissill  of  North  Kingstown,  James  Mott  of  West  Green¬ 
wich  and  Thomas  Spencer  served  on  the  Tartar  in  this  expe¬ 
dition,  and  Mott  died  on  shipboard.  Connecticut  asked  to 
have  the  Tartar  sail  as  convoy  of  the  Connecticut  troops,  and 
it  was  at  first  planned  to  have  the  Connecticut  contingent  stop 
at  Newport  or  meet  the  Tartar  off  Block  Island.  However 
there  was  so  much  delay  in  starting  that  the  Tartar  went  to 
New  London  where  she  arrived  about  April  7. 

The  Connecticut  vessels  accompanied  by  the  Tartar  sailed 
on  April  14  and  on  the  23rd  off  Popes  Head  or  Cape  Sable  fell 
in  with  the  30-gun  French  frigate  Renommee ,  Captain  Kersaint. 
Captain  Fones  described  the  affair  in  these  words: — 

“We  met  with  a  ship  on  our  passage  which  proved  to  be  a 
French  man-of-war  of  near  40  guns  and  after  we  had  given 
him  two  of  our  bow  chasers,  he  saluted  us  with  four  broad¬ 
sides  to  the  number  of  at  least  60  cannon.  The  ship  went  so 
well  that  we  were  obliged  to  weaken  our  vessel  to  get  clear  of 
him,  which  we  effected  after  8  hours  chase.” 

Other  accounts  of  the  battle  relate  that  the  Tartar's  jib 
halliards  were  cut  by  the  enemy’s  gunfire  and  that  she  received 
no  other  damage,  although  it  was  found  necessary  “to  cut 
down  the  waist  of  the  sloop  in  order  to  make  her  sail  better” 
by  which  means  she  escaped,  being  able  to  sail  to  windward 
better  than  the  Renommee .  If  the  Tartar  had  not  engaged 
the  Renommee  and  drawn  her  away  from  the  Connecticut 
fleet,  she  would  probably  have  destroyed  or  captured  many 
of  the  vessels.  Governor  Walcott  described  the  Tartar  as 
“a  prime  sailor”  and  referring  to  the  Renommee ,  wrote: — 
“If  this  ship  had  engaged  our  fleet,  it  is  probable  that  both 
guard  sloops  would  not  have  been  able  to  withstand  her;  and 
if  we  had  had  no  convoy  but  Capt.  Prentice,  it  is  likely  that 
we  should  have  been  ruined  by  her.” 


LETTER  OF  CAPT.  DANIEL  TONES  GIVING  AN  ACCOUNT 
OF  THE  FIGHT  BETWEEN  THE  TARTAR  AND  THE  RENOMMEE 

From  original  in  Rhode  Island  State  Archives 

Courtesy  of  Society  of  Colonial  Wars 
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The  Tartar  arrived  at  Canso  on  April  25  and  the  next  day 
sailed  again  in  consort  with  the  Shirley  galley,  Captain  Rouse, 
in  quest  of  the  Renommee.  They  overtook  her  west  of  Georges 
Bank  and  attacked  her,  but  she  easily  outsailed  the  Shirley 
and  escaped.  The  Tartar  then  returned  to  the  fleet,  which 
was  now  off  Louisbourg,  and  cruised  to  the  eastward  block¬ 
ading  the  harbor.  On  May  18  Captain  Fones  sighted  a 
brigantine  and  the  Tartar  pursued  her  into  Scatarie  Bay,  and 
took  her.  She  was  the  Deux  Amis ,  80  tons,  Capt.  Dominick 
Chatson,  bound  from  St.  John  de  Luz  or  Bayonne  for  Louis¬ 
bourg  with  a  cargo  of  wine,  brandy,  oil,  nets,  cordage  and  salt. 

The  Tartar  sailed  from  Louisbourg  on  June  6,  touched  at 
Canso  on  the  7th  and  proceeded  through  the  Gut  of  Canso  to 
join  the  Resolution  and  the  Bonetta  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  the 
reinforcements  from  Annapolis  reaching  Cape  Breton  Island 
or  Isle  Royal,  as  the  French  called  it.  On  June  15  near  Tack- 
quamnash  in  Askmacouse  Harbor,  Famme  Goose  Bay,  they 
sighted  smoke  to  leeward  at  about  six  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
The  Tartar  and  the  Bonetta  went  in  pursuit,  believing  it  to  be 
from  the  fires  of  the  French  and  Indian  troops. 

Soon  after  they  had  disappeared  from  sight,  two  sloops, 
two  schooners,  a  shalloway,  and  about  fifty  Indian  canoes 
appeared.  The  wind  having  dropped,  the  Resolution  was  left 
helplessly  becalmed,  and  was  easily  surrounded  and  attacked 
by  the  lighter  craft.  Captain  Donahue  and  his  vessel  were 
dangerously  near  capture,  when  a  freshening  breeze  brought 
back  the  Tartar  and  the  Bonetta.  When  these  vessels  brought 
their  guns  to  bear  on  the  French  and  Indians,  many  were 
killed.  The  enemy  then  retreated  into  shoal  water,  the 
Resolution  pursuing  them  at  pistol-shot  range  until  she  ran 
aground,  but  later  she  was  floated.  The  French  and  Indians 
retreated  up  the  narrow  creeks  and  sought  refuge  in  the  woods. 
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They  were  under  the  command  of  M.  Marin,  a  Canadian 
officer,  and  were  about  1200  in  number,  being  the  reinforce¬ 
ments  sent  from  the  siege  of  Annapolis  Royal  to  the  relief  of 
Louisbourg.  This  defeat  which  they  suffered  at  Famme 
Goose  Bay  prevented  their  crossing  to  Cape  Breton  Island 
and  reaching  Louisbourg.  Two  days  after  this  repulse,  the 
forces  under  Pepperell  entered  the  city  of  Louisbourg. 

The  fleet  under  Fones  cruised  for  another  week  in  order  to 
prevent  a  second  attempt  of  the  reinforcements  to  cross  to 
Cape  Breton  Island,  and  then,  on  the  2 2d,  Captain  Fones 
despatched  the  Bonetta,,  Captain  Becket,  to  Canso  with  news 
of  the  defeat  of  Marin. 

M.  Du  Chambon,  the  French  commander  at  Louisbourg, 
wrote  in  regard  to  this  battle : — 

“Us  s’y  embar querent  environ  3  a  400  dans  un  bateau  de 
25  tonneaux  et  dans  environ  une  centaine  de  canots.  Comme 
ils  etoient  dans  la  baie  a  doubler  une  pointe,  ils  furent  attaques 
par  un  bateau  corsaire  de  14  cannons  et  autant  de  pierriers; 
cet  offlcier  soutint  l’attaque  avec  vigueur,  et  dans  le  temps 
qu’il  etoit  au  moment  d’aborder  le  corsaire  pour  l’enlever,  un 
autre  corsaire  de  la  meme  force  vint  au  secours  de  son  camarade, 
ce  qui  obligea  le  dit  Sieur  Marin  d’abandonner  la  partie  et  de 
faire  cote. 

“Cette  rencontre  lui  a  fait  perdre  plusiers  jours  et  il  n’a 
pu  se  rendre  sur  les  terres  de  l’lsle  Royale  qu’au  commence¬ 
ment  de  juillet,  apres  que  Louisbourg  a  ete  rendu;  si  ce  detache- 
ment  s’etoit  rendu  quinze  ou  vingt  jours  avant  la  reddition  de 
la  ville,  je  suis  plus  que  persuade  que  l’ennemy  auroit  ete 
contraint  de  lever  le  siege  de  terre,  par  la  terreur  qu’il  avoit  de 
ce  deteachment  qu’il  pensoit  etre  au  nombre  de  plus  de  2500.” 

The  “corsaire”  was  the  Resolution  and  the  “autre  cor¬ 
saire”  the  Tartar. 
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On  June  29  Captain  Donahue  and  a  landing  party  from  the 
Resolution  were  ambushed  by  Indians  at  Fustic,  about  a  league 
west  of  the  Gut.  The  Tartar,  which  happened  to  be  within 
musket  shot  of  the  shore,  tried  to  cover  the  landing  party,  but 
they  were  all  either  killed  or  captured.  The  Tartar  and 
Resolution  reached  Canso  on  July  7  and  Louisbourg  on  the  8th. 

The  Tartar  immediately  returned  to  the  Bay  of  Vert,  and 
went  to  the  Isle  de  St.  Jean,  to  seize  the  island  and  to  bring 
away  prisoners  and  hostages.  A  party  landed  at  St.  Peters 
on  the  Isle  de  St.  Jean,  devastated  the  establishment  of  le 
sieur  Roma  and  another  estate,  belonging  to  M.  la  Joie,  and 
routed  a  guard  of  fifteen  French  soldiers  commanded  by 
Dupont  Duvivier.  The  English  followed  the  retreating 
Frenchmen  into  the  trackless  woods,  where  the  French,  re¬ 
inforced  by  a  number  of  Indians,  turned  on  their  pursuers  and 
killed  28  of  them.  The  Tartar  returned  to  Louisbourg  before 
July  16,  and  on  the  25th  convoyed  off  the  coast  to  a  distance 
of  60  leagues  the  French  Malouin  ship,  which  had  been  cap¬ 
tured  when  Louisbourg  fell  and  which  now  was  carrying 
refugees  to  France.  On  her  return  from  this  service  the 
Tartar  sighted  a  large  French  ship  and,  hoisting  French  colors, 
lured  the  stranger  towards  the  harbor  of  Louisbourg.  H.  M.  S. 
Chester  and  Mermaid  came  out  of  the  harbor  and  captured  the 
Frenchman,  which  was  the  Heron ,  an  East  Indiaman  of 
24  guns  from  Bengal. 

On  August  7  the  Tartar  was  sent  on  a  cruise  along  the  coast, 
to  investigate  the  conditions  at  Canso  and  to  escort  Governor 
Shirley  to  Louisbourg  if  she  should  meet  his  ship,  which  how¬ 
ever  she  failed  to  do,  and  returned  to  Louisbourg  on  the  15th, 
perhaps  bringing  the  deputation  of  priests  and  agents  from 
the  Isle  de  St.  Jean.  On  August  23  the  Tartar  sailed  on 
another  mission,  this  time  she  convoyed  the  schooner  Elizabeth 
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with  troops  and  stores  to  Newfoundland  and  then  returned  to 
Louisbourg  on  September  9,  where  she  remained  for  about 
two  months  before  being  discharged  from  service. 

In  1746  it  was  at  first  planned  to  have  the  Tartar  and 
Defence  cruise  in  consort  as  coast-guard  vessels  as  they  did  in 
I744>  but  in  June  the  Assembly  decided  to  withdraw  the 
Tartar  from  coast-guard  service  and  to  use  her  as  convoy  for 
the  transports  in  the  Canadian  expedition.  Meanwhile  she 
continued  to  make  short  cruises  along  the  coast.  On  October 
3  the  Tartar  was  ordered  to  cruise  to  the  west  of  the  Isle  of 
Sable  and  if  possible  communicate  important  despatches  to 
Admiral  Lestock  who  was  expected  to  pass  that  way. 

Upon  returning  from  this  service,  Captain  Fones  resigned 
his  command  of  the  Tartar ,  which  was  given  to  Capt.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Wickham.  Fones  evidently  had  enough  experience  the 
preceding  year  with  expeditionary  forces  and  Wickham  seems 
to  have  felt  the  same  way  after  his  experience  of  1741  and  so 
refused  to  serve.  Captain  James  Allen  was  then  appointed, 
but  profiting  by  the  experience  of  others  also  declined  to  serve. 
Eventually  Peter  Marshall  was  induced  to  accept  the  office  of 
captain  of  the  Tartar  for  this  expedition. 

On  November  4,  1746,  the  Tartar ,  commanded  by  Captain, 
now  called  Commodore,  Peter  Marshall,  sailed  from  Newport 
convoying  the  three  Rhode  Island  transports,  the  brigantines 
Leopard  and  Neptune  and  the  snow  Africa.  These  Rhode 
Island  vessels  flew  as  a  mark  of  distinction  “a  broad  blue 
vane  with  a  white  ball”  at  their  main  top-gallant  mast-heads. 
They  touched  at  Tarpaulin  Cove  and  then  proceeded  to 
Holmes  Hole  (Vineyard  Haven),  where  the  Africa  was  driven 
ashore  in  a  storm  on  the  night  of  November  5. 

On  November  19  off  Cape  Pog,  Nantucket,  the  entire  fleet 
were  driven  ashore  by  a  violent  storm,  but  upon  being  lightened 
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all  except  the  Neptune  were  floated.  The  transport  sloop 
Ranger ,  in  a  battered  condition  and  short  of  supplies,  joined 
the  fleet  on  December  13.  Disheartened  by  the  storms,  the 
cold  weather,  the  disasters  and  the  sickness  prevalent  among 
the  troops,  a  Council  of  War  on  December  21  decided  to 
abandon  the  expedition  and  the  fleet  thereupon  returned  to 
Newport,  where  it  arrived  on  January  2,  1746-7.  Over 
£12000  had  been  expended  on  this  expedition. 

On  May  6,  1747,  Daniel  Fones  was  again  chosen  captain 
of  the  Tartar  and  Daniel  Vaughn  was  chosen  lieutenant.  She 
was  used  for  coast-guard  work  and  the  season  proved  unevent¬ 
ful.  The  Tartar  went  into  winter  quarters  as  usual,  and  in 
May,  1748,  was  ordered  to  be  put  in  commission.  James 
Holmes  was  chosen  captain  and  Daniel  Vaughn  reappointed 
lieutenant.  The  Tartar  on  May  21,  sailed  from  Newport 
manned  with  a  crew  of  65  men,  and  on  the  following  day  chased 
a  schooner  that  appeared  off  Block  Island.  The  Tartar  over¬ 
took  the  schooner  near  Point  Judith  and  fired  a  couple  of  shot 
at  her,  whereupon  the  schooner  struck.  She  was  a  ‘pretended 
flag-of-truce  ”  from  Leogane.  Captain  Holmes  placed  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Vaughn  on  board  the  prize  as  prize  master. 

Lieutenant  Vaughn,  after  taking  charge  of  the  schooner, 
took  his  orders  from  a  Mr.  Right,  who  seems  to  have  been  on 
the  prize  when  she  was  taken.  Right  derived  his  authority 
from  a  paper  which  he  carried  which  purported  to  be  a  priva¬ 
teer’s  commission  issued  to  Captain  Haydon.  Under  Right’s 
direction  Vaughn  piloted  the  schooner  up  the  west  passage 
around  the  north  end  of  Conanicut  into  Coddington’s  Cove 
on  Rhode  Island,  where  some  of  the  vessel’s  cargo  of  sugar  was 
unloaded  secretly  and  illegally.  A  legislative  inquiry  followed 
in  which  the  officers  of  the  Tartar  were  censured,  but  not 
punished.  The  war  having  ended,  the  Tartar  was  sold  at 
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auction  about  the  first  of  November,  1748,  for  £6910.  She  had 
cost  £8679  in  1740.  A  detailed  account  of  the  Tartar ,  and 
many  documents  relating  to  her,  are  printed  in  the  volume 
entitled  “The  Tartar  ”,  that  was  issued  in  1922  by  the  Society 
of  Colonial  Wars  in  Rhode  Island. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


LETTER-OF-MARQUE  SHIPS 

In  the  early  eighteenth  century  a  distinction  was  made 
between  the  privateer  and  the  “letter-of-marque  ship”.  They 
differed  in  purpose  rather  than  in  powers,  commission  or  law. 
The  former  was  understood  to  mean  a  vessel  that  cruised 
solely  in  quest  of  prizes,  while  the  latter  was  a  merchant- 
trader  with  authority  to  capture  enemy  vessels.  The  crew 
of  a  privateer  received  no  wages,  their  pay  being  the  division 
of  what  was  left  from  captures  after  the  expenses  of  the  voyage 
had  been  deducted.  The  crew  of  a  letter-of-marque  ship 
received  wages  as  any  merchant  marine  sailors  and  also 
shared  in  the  proceeds  of  any  capture.  As  the  letter-of-marque 
ships  did  not  cruise  in  quest  of  prizes,  such  captures  were  few 
and  far  between. 

In  addition  to  the  privateers  sent  out  from  Rhode  Island 
during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  the  following  armed  letter-of- 
marque  ships  were  commissioned: 

The  brigantine  Mary ,  ioo  tons,  6  carriage  and  6  swivel 
guns,  owned  by  Samuel  Holmes  and  Samuel  Rodman  of 
Newport,  and  commanded  by  Capt.  Thomas  Stodder  of 
Newport,  who  was  commissioned  on  September  15,  1739. 

The  sloop  Amy,  85  tons,  4  carriage  and  6  swivel  guns, 
owned  by  Charles  Bardin  and  Joseph  Silvester  of  Newport, 
and  .commanded  by  Capt.  Thomas  Child  of  Newport,  who 
was  commissioned  September  22,  1739. 
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The  sloop  Patience ,  go  tons,  4  carriage  and  10  swivel  guns, 
owned  by  Robert  Taylor  and  Daniel  Ayrault  of  Newport,  and 
commanded  by  George  Scott  of  Newport,  who  was  commis¬ 
sioned  September  29,  1739. 

The  sloop  Endeavor ,  100  tons,  4  carriage  and  6  swivel  guns, 
owned  by  John  and  Peleg  Brown  of  Newport,  and  commanded 
by  Capt.  Thomas  Wickham,  (brother  of  Capt.  Benjamin 
Wickham),  who  was  commissioned  on  December  n. 

The  sloop  Lovely  Betty ,  90  tons,  2  carriage  and  6  swivel 
guns,  owned  by  Godfrey  Malbone  and  William  Mumford  of 
Newport,  and  commanded  by  Capt.  Philip  Wilkinson,  Jr.  of 
Newport,  who  was  commissioned  on  January  14,  1739-40. 

The  brigantine  Lucy ,  120  tons,  2  carriage  and  6  swivel  guns, 
owned  by  Jonathan  Thurston  and  William  Read  of  Newport, 
and  commanded  by  Joseph  Ladd  of  Little  Compton,  “now 
residing  at  Newport,”  who  was  commissioned  on  January  22, 
1 739-40. 

The  snow  Providence  galley,  125  tons,  10  carriage  and  6 
swivel  guns,  owned  by  John  Wright  and  Benjamin  Hazard  of 
Newport,  and  commanded  by  Isaac  Doubt  of  Boston,  “now 
residing  at  Newport,”  who  was  commissioned  on  January  26, 
1 739-40. 

The  sloop  Ranger ,  60  tons,  4  carriage  and  2  swivel  guns 
owned  by  Job  Almy  and  William  Ellery  of  Newport,  and 
commanded  by  Job  Snell  of  Newport,  who  was  commissioned 
on  March  10,  1739-40. 

The  sloop  Prince  of  Wales  of  Maryland,  90  tons,  4  carriage 
and  4  swivel  guns,  commanded  by  George  Watkins  of  Nanti- 
cock  River,  Maryland,  “now  residing  at  Newport,”  who  was 
commissioned  on  April  18,  1740.  John  and  Peleg  Brown  of 
Newport  went  bond,  and  may  have  been  interested  in  this  vessel. 
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The  Triton. 

The  ship  Triton ,  a  vessel  of  220  or  230  tons,  mounting 
14  or  24  carriage  guns  and  6  swivels,  was  built  in  1741,  and 
was  owned  and  fitted  out  by  John  Banister  of  Newport.  She 
was  “well  contrived  for  close  quarters”,  and  was,  in  February- 
1741-2,  laden  with  a  cargo  for  Cape  Fear,  and  manned  with 
many  of  the  experienced  privateersmen  from  the  crew  of  the 
new  Revenge ,  which  had  recently  returned  to  port.  A  letter-of- 
marque  was  issued  to  the  Triton ,  and  Capt.  William  Jackson 
Bonfield  was  placed  in  command.  Banister  states  that  the 
reason  that  he  fitted  the  Triton  out  in  this  manner  was  that  he 
planned  to  sail  on  her  himself.  He  adds  that  he  had  also 
arranged  to  have  the  privateer  bilander  Young  Eagle ,  Captain 
Rouse,  the  brigantine  Italian  Packet ,  12  guns,  Capt.  Joseph 
Harrison,  the  privateer  Victory ,  Captain  Powers,  and  the  ship 
Roman  Emporor ,  Capt.  Richard  Mumford,  sail  in  company 
with  the  Triton.  With  this  fleet,  Banister  should  have  been 
well  protected,  but  local  matters  prevented  his  making  the 
voyage.  On  March  29,  some  of  the  Triton’s  crew  deserted, 
but  she  sailed  on  the  30th  in  company  with  the  Italian  Packet. 
Thomas  MacFarlan  sailed  as  mate  on  the  Triton ,  and  in  May 
1742  was  appointed  master  of  the  Italian  Packet. 

t 

Two  years  later  the  Triton  sailed  again  with  a  letter-of- 
marque.  Her  commander,  Capt.  Thomas  MacFarlan,  made 
his  admiralty  return  on  April  18,  1744,  giving  her  owner  as 
John  Banister,  her  officers  as  Lieutenant  Cambey  Hood,  Mate 
John  Hugh,  Gunner  Edward  Bentley,  Boatswain  Thomas 
Beals  and  Carpenter  Joseph  Atkinson.  The  Triton  carried  a 
crew  of  36  men,  far  too  small  a  number  for  a  privateering 
cruise. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  war,  Banister  was  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  privateering,  having  an  interest  in  three  of  the  six 
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Rhode  Island  privateers  in  1740.  He  sold  his  interest  in  the 
Revenge  and  the  Virgin  Queen  in  174L  and  we  hear  no  more  of 
the  Victory  as  a  privateer  after  1742.  The  impressment  of  the 
Virgin  Queen  into  H.  M.  service,  and  the  financial  irregularities 
of  her  captain,  together  with  the  litigation  over  prizes  and 
prize  money,  seems  to  have  discouraged  Banister.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  an  interest  in  the  privateer  Prince  William , 
but  the  Triton ,  Lee ,  London  and  Patience,  fitted  out  by  him, 
were  letters-of-marque  rather  than  privateers. 

Late  in  1744  the  snow  Queen  Elizabeth  was  fitted  out  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  by  John  Box,  William  Coffin,  James  Adams 
and  Isaac  Doubt.  She  was  a  vessel  of  140  tons,  armed  with 
10  carriage  and  20  swivel  guns,  and  provisioned  for  a  six 
months’  cruise.  Her  outfitting  return  is  dated  February  16, 
1744-5,  and  gives  her  officers  as  Capt.  Isaac  Doubt,  Mate 
William  James,  Boatswain  Thomas  Jones  and  Carpenter 
James  Jackson,  and  her  crew  as  25  men.  She  was  a  letter-of- 
marque  rather  than  a  true  privateer,  and  was  soon  captured 
by  the  enemy  as  is  related  in  the  account  of  the  Duke  of 

Marlborough. 

Another  vessel  of  the  letter-of-marque  class  was  the  ship 
Mary,  a  galley  of  200  tons,  fitted  out  at  Newport  in  the  summer 
of  1745.  She  was  armed  with  14  guns,  carried  a  crew  of  30 
men,  and  provisions  for  nine  months.  She  was  owned  by 
Henry  Darrall,  and  officered  by  Capt.  George  Darracott, 
Chief  Mate  James  Dods,  Second  Mate  John  Redmand, 
Gunner  Anthony  Tyler,  Boatswain  John  Kenneby  and  Car¬ 
penter  Samuel  Pool. 

The  years  1744,  1745  and  1746  saw  the  greatest  activity 
of  Rhode  Island  privateers.  A  marked  decline  in  their  num¬ 
bers  occurred  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  war.  Some  of  the 
privateers  of  earlier  years  naturally  continued  cruising,  but 
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few  new  vessels  were  commissioned.  Of  those  newly  com¬ 
missioned  in  1747  and  1748,  five  were  letters-of-marque. 

The  ship  Patience ,  270  tons,  16  guns,  was  built  at  Newport 
by  Daniel  Goddard,  shipbuilder,  for  John  Banister,  ship- 
broker,  who  acted  as  agent  for  John  Steadman  of  Rotter¬ 
dam.  Banister  fitted  out  the  Patience  and  charged  Steadman 
£18,839-9-11  for  her  “cost  and  outsett”.  Robert  Brown,  was 
put  in  command  of  the  Patience ,  and  on  May  n,  1747,  returned 
the  following  list  of  officers:  Lieutenant  John  Brown,  Master 
Samuel  Grigg,  Gunner  Robert  Daws  and  Carpenter  Eliphalet 
Brown.  The  Patience  carried  a  crew  of  25  men,  and  provisions 
for  a  cruise  of  24  months. 

The  ship  London ,  variously  listed  as  371  or  390  tons,  and 
mounting  18  guns,  was  built  at  Newport  by  David  Jones, 
shipwright  (not  he  of  “locker”  fame),  for  John  Banister,  ship- 
broker,  agent  for  John  Radburn  of  London.  The  vessel  was 
fitted  out  by  Banister  at  a  cost  of  £38,414-4-10^  for  con¬ 
struction  and  outfitting,  to  which  Banister’s  commission  of 
£1,920-14-2^  must  be  added.  The  London  was  commanded 
by  Capt.  Robert  Mudie  with  Lieut.  Thomas  Sharpe,  Master 
Alexander  Inglish,  Gunner  William  Chamberlayn,  Boatswain 
John  Goodman  and  Carpenter  Isaac  Legg.  She  carried  a 
crew  of  80  men,  provisions  for  twelve  months,  and  a  cargo  for 
the  Leeward  Islands  valued  at  about  £3,500.  The  captain’s 
return  to  the  Admiralty  clerk  was  dated  February  1,  1747-8. 

Another  vessel  in  the  same  class  with  the  Patience  and  the 
London ,  as  far  as  privateering  is  concerned,  was  the  Lee 
frigate.  She  was  built  at  Newbury  by  Abel  Merrell,  ship¬ 
builder,  for  John  Banister,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Samuel 
Clark,  Esq.  of  London.  Clark  had  a  quarter  interest  and 
Banister  three-quarters  interest.  The  ship  Lee  was  a  frigate  of 
300  tons,  which  cost  £21,309-14-4.  She  carried  10  guns,  40  men, 
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and  six  months’  provisions,  her  return  of  officers  being  dated 
November  io,  1747.  She  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Latham 
Stanton,  with  Master  James  Brown,  Gunner  Samuel 
Stacey  and  Boatswain  William  Smith.  The  return  states 
that  she  was  owned  by  John  Rathbun  (i.  e.  Radburn)  of 
London  and  John  Banister  of  Newport. 

Although  her  crew  was  given  as  40  men  in  the  captain’s 
certificate,  she  sailed  with  apparently  a  crew  of  only  14  men. 
Bound  for  Jamaica,  the  Lee  frigate  got  within  ten  leagues  of 
the  island,  when  she  was  attacked  by  two  Spanish  xebecks, 
each  of  which  mounted  10  carriage  guns,  two  of  which  were 
18  pounders,  and  25  swivel  guns,  and  were  manned  with  about 
190  men.  A  xebeck  is  a  light  three-masted  vessel,  carrying 
both  square  and  lateen  sails,  originally  used  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  brought  over  to  the  New  World  by  the  Spaniards. 
Captain  Stanton,  with  only  14  hands,  courageously  fought  the 
xebecks  for  three  and  a  half  hours.  The  New  Englander’s 
gunfire  was  so  severe,  that  one  of  the  xebecks  was  very  badly 
damaged,  and  was  leaking  so  rapidly,  that  her  captain  was 
forced  to  careen  her  to  one  side  while  her  leaks  were  stopped. 
She  later  returned  to  the  battle,  whereupon  the  two  xebecks 
took  up  positions,  one  on  each  quarter  of  the  Lee,  and  from 
these  vantage  points  finally  overpowered  her.  They  carried 
the  Lee  into  St.  Jago  (Santiago  de  Cuba),  where  the  prisoners 
“were  treated  with  great  humanity  (a  character  foreign  from 
that  Port)  occasioned  by  Captain  Paunchy,  commander  of 
one  of  the  xebecks,”  who  had  been  a  prisoner  at  Rhode  Island, 
where  he  had  received  such  usage  as  to  induce  him  to  declare 
that  he  made  a  point  of  treating  all  Rhode  Island  seamen  with 

compassion. 

A  ship  of  270  tons,  called  the  Duke  of  Cumberland ,  was 
fitted  out  at  Newport  by  Henry  Collins.  She  mounted  16 
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guns  and  carried  a  crew  of  50  men  with  provisions  for  six 
months.  Her  officers  were:  Capt.  Peter  Marshall,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Edward  Johnson,  Master  Huxford  Merchant,  Mate 
John  Geran,  Gunner  John  Holmes,  Boatswain  John  Leg  and 
Carpenter  Thomas  Kettle,  according  to  her  outfitting  return, 
which  was  dated  March  31,  1747.  Although  Captain  Marshall 
was  a  veteran  privateersman,  and  Lieutenant  Johnson  had 
served  on  the  Hector ,  this  second  Duke  of  Cumberland ,  on 
account  of  her  insufficient  crew,  would  seem  to  be  a  letter-of- 
marque  rather  than  a  privateer. 

The  brigantine  Mary  and  Anne ,  150  tons  and  10  guns,  was 
fitted  out  at  Newport,  in  1747,  by  John  Channing,  Walter 
Chaloner  and  Moses  Levey.  Her  officers  were:  Capt.  Wil¬ 
liam  Richards,  Lieutenant  Burnet  Richards,  Gunner  Paul 
Parliament,  Boatswain  Roderick  McLeod  and  Carpenter  Wil¬ 
liam  Thurston.  The  outfitting  return  is  dated  May  28,  and 
records  a  crew  of  25  men  and  provisions  for  six  months. 

Miscellaneous  Notes. 

The  privateer  sloop  Henry  of  St.  Christopher,  60  tons  and 
10  guns,  appears  to  have  refitted  at  Newport  in  1748.  Her 
outfitting  return  is  dated  April  25,  1748,  and  gives  her  owner 
as  Henry  Sharp  of  St.  Christopher.  She  carried  a  crew  of 
30  men,  and  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Othniel  Tarr,  doubtless 
the  same  man  who,  in  1741,  was  serving  as  a  seaman  on  the 
Massachusetts  Province  snow  Prince  of  Orange.  His  lieutenant 
was  Lewis  Gust.  The  Henry  probably  received  news  of  peace, 
while  yet  at  Newport,  and  so  presumably  sailed  direct  for 
St.  Kitts. 

The  Tyger ,  Captain  Townsend. 

The  brigantine  Tyger  is  said  to  have  been  fitted  out  as  a 
privateer  in  Rhode  Island  in  1744  or  early  1745,  although  no 
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reference  to  her  has  been  found  in  any  local  documents.  She 
was  commanded  by  Captain  Townsend,  and  early  in  1745  was 
captured  by  a  Spanish  privateer  sloop  commanded  by  Capt. 
Julian  Jose  de  la  Vega,  when  just  off  the  Bar  of  Charleston, 
S.  C.  within  sight  of  the  town.  There  were  two  men-of-war 
in  the  harbor,  but  they  were  not  in  readiness  for  sea,  and  so 
could  not  go  to  her  assistance.  De  la  Vega’s  sloop  was 
Bermuda-built,  with  a  high  stern  and  a  round-house  painted 
red.  She  carried  10  carriage  guns  (4  pounders)  and  8  or  10 
swivel  guns.  Captain  de  la  Vega  carried  the  Tyger  into  St. 
Augustine.  Don  Julian  de  la  Vega  was  captured  by  H.  M.  S. 
Tartar  and  Aldborough  in  May  1746. 

Two  Spanish  privateers  had  been  cruising  off  Curacao 
in  the  winter  of  1 740-1,  and  had  taken  several  vessels,  thus 
interfering  with  the  commerce  of  that  island.  About  Feb¬ 
ruary  or  March,  1 740-1  “two  Rhode  Island  and  Philadelphia 
privateers  and  a  privateer  snow”  were  at  Aruba  careening. 
The  citizens  of  Curacao,  hearing  of  this,  sent  Captain  Kier- 
stead,  a  New  York  privateersman,  to  the  privateers  at  Aruba 
to  inform  them  that  they  had  collected  5,000  pieces-of-eight 
as  a  reward  for  whoever  would  take  or  destroy  the  two  Spanish 
privateers. 

In  the  “Boston  News-Letter”  for  November  25,  1742,  is  a 
news  item  from  Curacao,  which  relates  that  while  three  Eng¬ 
lish  privateers  were  careening  at  the  nearby  island  of  Aruba, 
a  Dutch  ship  of  24  guns,  manned  with  140  men,  was  fitted  out 
by  the  merchants  of  Curacao  and  sent  to  Aruba.  She  sur¬ 
prised  and  easily  captured  the  privateers,  which  were  in  no 
position  to  make  any  defense.  The  reason  the  Dutch  gave  for 
this  punative  expedition  was  that  the  English  privateers  had 
some  time  before  taken  a  Dutch  ship.  The  privateers,  one  of 
which  belonged  to  Rhode  Island  and  the  other  two  to  St. 
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Christopher,  were  taken  to  Curacao  and  sold.  The  captains 
were  imprisoned  and  the  men  whipped.  This  coup  of  the 
Dutch  seems  like  a  distorted  account  of  Captain  Love’s  mis¬ 
fortune,  although  the  discrepency  of  dates  would  make  it  a 
different  affair. 

News  reached  Boston  in  December,  i743>  that  a  Rhode 
Island  privateer  had  captured  a  prize,  which  had  on  board 
eighty  thousand  pieces-of-eight,  and  had  taken  her  into 
Nevis  to  be  condemned.  This  privateer  has  not  as  yet  been 

identified. 

During  the  summer  of  1746  a  Rhode  Island  privateer  and 
a  Bermuda  privateer,  sailing  in  consort,  took  two  small  French 
privateers  in  the  vicinity  of  Tortola. 

Sheffield,  in  his  “ Privateers”,  says  that  the  privateer 
Wentworth ,  owned  by  Godfrey  Malbone  and  Stephen  Hopkins, 
sailed  in  1741  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Esek  Hopkins,  and 
that  the  privateer  Molly  was  commanded  by  Thomas  Fry  and 
owned  by  William  Vernon  in  1745.  No  other  mention  of  these 
privateers  has  been  found.  Sheffield  collected  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information,  and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  an 
occasional  error  should  be  found  in  his  notes  on  privateering, 
especially  in  regard  to  prizes.  It  is  perhaps  well  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  two  items  that  might  otherwise  lead  to  some  confusion. 
In  a  newspaper  article,  Sheffield  gives  the  7  fit  on  as  com¬ 
manded  by  George  Cornell  in  1741,  but  in  his  “ Privateers” 
states  that  in  1741  she  was  commanded  by  William  J.  Bonfield. 
On  page  48  Sheffield  states  that  the  two  ill-fated  privateers, 
commanded  by  Cranston  and  Brewer,  that  sailed  in  1745, 
were  owned  by  Sue  ton  Grant,  but  this  is  an  error  for  Godfiev 
Malbone,  and  the  ownership  of  one  of  them  is  given  correctly 
on  page  46  under  the  date  of  1745. 
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The  Privateer  Jack. 

The  “Letter  of  Marque  Jack”,  or  “Privateer  Jack”,  of 
King  George’s  War  is  the  so-called  “burgee  flag”  used  as  a 
jack.  Section  XII  of  the  “Instructions  to  Privateers”,  issued 
November  30,  1739,  reads: 

“That  no  Commander  of  a  Merchant  ship  or  vessel  who 
shall  have  a  Letter  of  Marque  or  Commission  as  aforesaid, 
shall  presume  as  they  will  answer  it  at  their  peril,  to  wear  any 
Jack,  pendant  or  any  other  Ensign  or  Colour,  usually  born  by 
our  Ships ,  but  that  besides  the  Colours  born  usually  by 
merchant-ships,  they  do  wear  a  red  jack  with  the  Union  Jack 
described  in  the  canton  at  the  upper  corner  thereof  near  the 
staff.” 


SIGNATURES  OF  RHODE  ISLAND  PRIVATEERSMEN 

From  State  Archives 


INDEX 


SHIPS 


Africa  .... 

174, 

196 

Aldborough 

. 

206 

Amiable  du  Cap 

. 

84 

Amiable  Theresa 

•  • 

75 

Amy  .... 

. 

199 

Angola  .  .  .  .10,  53-55, 

121 

Anne  .... 

.  • 

38 

Annunciation  . 

•  • 

122 

Assistance 

124, 

126 

Beaver  .... 

. 

100 

Biddeford 

•  • 

158 

Bonetta  .... 

i93, 

194 

Boston  Packet 

•  • 

170 

Britannia  .  .  64, 

n 3,  n6, 

160 

Caesar  .  60,  61,  93-101, 

132,  165, 

i73 

Castor  .... 

.  8,  102 

-105 

Castor  et  Pollux 

116, 

161 

Catherina 

.  , 

154 

Catherine 

92,  108, 

109 

Caulker  .... 

88,  95 

Cezard  .... 

166, 

182 

Charming  Betty  .  6-8,  10,  66-73, 

121, 

128,  129,  162, 

rT 

00 

w 

M 

00 

H 

188 

Chester  .... 

195 

Clinton  .... 

73 

Comte  de  Toulouse 

152 

Concord  .... 

181 

Cruizer  .... 

126 

Deborah  .... 

154 

Defence  .... 

12,  191, 

196 

Defiance  .  117,120,125 

I49-I59. 

162, 

165 

De  la  Rosa 

. 

88 

Delaware  .... 

•  155. 

156 

Deux  Amis 

. 

193 

Diana  .  .  72,  73, 104, 118, 181, 182 

Divina  Pastora  y  Ynvincible  .  47 

Dolphin . 163,  164 

Dove .  9,  50 

Duke  of  Cumberland  .  15,  117,  118 

1 72-1 74,  204,  205 
Duke  of  Marlborough  .  11,  72,  121, 

123-131,  152,  153,  172,  174,  178,  179, 

202 

Eendragt  . 

Eld  Cavallo  Blanco 
Elizabeth  . 

El  Rosario  y  El  Fenix 
Endeavor 
Experiment 
Fama 

Fame  .  8,  51,  87-90,  93, 

Fame’s  Revenge 


Fort  Louis 
Fortuijn  . 
Fortune 
Fowey 

Gabriel  Marie 
George 
Golden  Hind 
Great  Royal 
Greyhound 
Hampton  Court 
Havana 
Hector 
Henry 
Heron 
Hester 
Hoop 
Hope 


8, 


10,  1 


73,  181,  182 

9 

86, 155, 195 

119 
104,  200 
127 

53,  54 
95,  168-172 
92, 124-126 
105 
61 

68,  85,  127 
158 
130 
10 
96 

32,  33 
95,  121,  148,  188 
3i 
125 

20-122,  154,  205 
205 
195 
152,  158 
178 
178 
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Humming  Bird 

-  35,  38-40 

Hunter 

93 

Huxney  . 

.  .  .  178 

Indian  Queen  Opess 

hi 

Industry  . 

171,  172,  182,  184 

Invincible  Shepherd 

47-49 

Italian  Packet 

31,  32,  201 

Jason 

126 

Jonathan  . 

173,  174 

Jonge  Johannes 

156,  157 

JufTrou  Sara 

106 

King  George  .  10, 

115-119,  160,  161, 
173,  185 

Kouli  Kan 

86 

La  Negra  . 

9 

Lee  .... 

202-204 

Leopard  . 

196 

Leostaff 

167 

Litchfield 

190 

London 

202,  203 

Lovely  Betty  . 

200 

Lowestoft 

167 

Lucy 

200 

Magdalaine 

123 

Marguerite 

105 

Marie  de  Grace 

170 

Mary 

95,  199,  202 

Mary  and  Anne 

205 

Marygold  . 

8,  188 

Massachusetts 

100,170 

Mermaid 

195 

Merrimack 

61 

Molineux 

100 

Molly 

20  7 

Nancy 

72,  73,  181,  182 

Nassau 

22,  23 

Neptune  . 

126,  196,  197 

Neustra  Senora  de  Carmen  .  .  63 

Neustra  Senora  de  la  Concepcion  y 

el  Santo  Christo 

157 

Neustra  Senora  de  las  Dolores  .  9 

New  Exchange 

89-91 

New  Revenge 

31-33 

Nooyt  Godagt 

79,  80 

Nostra  Senora  de  la  Rosario  .  54 

Nostra  Senora  de  las  Animas  121,  222 

Olive  Branch 
Oratava  . 

Packavet  Real 
Patience 
Pelican 
Peregrine 
Phoenix 
Pollux 
Postillion 
Prince  Charles 
Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine 


189 
68-70 
148 

200,  202,  203 

. 96 

. 90 

10,  119,  120,  122,  123,  161 
8,  102-105 
29,  165 
148 

•  11,  107, 

132-148,  168 

Prince  Frederick  .  10,  13,  62,  92,  102, 

106-114,  119,  122,  149,  154,  160-169,  174- 

176,  185 
96,  170,  205 
.  15, 172,200 
10,  92,  93,  108,  no, 
114,  160-162,  168,  202 

Providence . 200 

Queen  Elizabeth  .  .  .  1 31,  202 

Queen  of  Hungary  .  10,119,120,123, 

146,  147,  149,  154,  163 
154,  161,  174,  197,  200 

•  174,  175 
100,  170,  192,  193 

73,  127,  128,  154,  176-185 

193-195 

Revenge  .  6-9,  17,  27-65,  76-78,  81,  96, 
112,  113,  121,  123, 160, 162, 163,  201, 


Prince  of  Orange 
Prince  of  Wales 
Prince  William 


Ranger 
Rebecca  . 
Renommee 
Reprisal  . 
Resolution 


Review 

Roman  Emperor  . 

Rose 

Royal 

St.  Andrew  .  7-9, 

St.  Anne  . 

St.  Clara  . 

St.  Fermin 
St.  Francis 
St.  Jacques 
St.  Jean  . 

St.  Jean  Baptiste  . 

St.  Joseph 

St.  Joseph  d’Egypte 


174 

201 

43,  44,  77 
158,  181 
38,  66,  73-81,  120, 
189,  190 
73 
177 

62,  113,  160 
80,  81 
163,  164 
78,  79,  81 
118 

•  53,  64 
104 


Index 


St.  Joseph  de  las  Animas  .  .  51 

St.  Margaret . 105 

St.  Pierre . 112 

San  Antonio  .  .  .  .  53>  77 

San  Francisco  .  .  .  .  90,  91 

San  Francisco  Xavier  y  las  Animas  159 

San  Jose . S3 

San  Jose  de  las  Animas  .  51,  87,  117 

Santa  Theresa  ....  54 

Sarah . 48 

Sea  Nymph . 21 

Senora  de  la  Rosara  .  .  97,  98 

Senora  de  San  Jose  y  San  Nicolas 

hi,  112 

Serena . 92,  110 

Shirley . 193 

Societe . 187 

Spaniard’s  Dread  ....  45 

Squirrel . 37 

Stephen  and  Elizabeth  .  .  23-25 


Success  .  62-64,  100,  104,  127,  161, 

162,  168,  169,  172 
Tartar  .  8,  10,  12,  67,  68,  70,  76,  hi, 

US,  119,  169,  175,  186-198,  206 


Three  Brothers 

73 

Three  Sisters  . 

32,  33 

Trelawney 

180,  181 

Trembleur 

10,  105 

Triton  .  30,  104,  105, 

122,  201,  202 

True  Briton 

158 

Tyger  .... 

205,  206 

Union  .... 

120,  123 

Valliant  .... 

147 

Vengansa 

54 

Vernon  .... 

.68 

Victorieux  . 

168 

Victory  7-9,  76,  81-85,  92, 

115,  122,  l6l, 

201,  202 

Vigilant  .... 

IOO,  130,  131 

Virgin  Queen  .  .  6-8,  17-27,  202 

Wentworth 

207 

Whalebone 

28 

Wilhelm  .... 

63 

William  .... 

63,  162 

Wilmington 

IO,  III 

Young  Benjamin  . 

l8o,  l8l 

Young  Eagle  . 

95,  191,  201 

Young  Godfrey 

86,  87 

PERSONS 


Adams,  James,  131,  202 
John,  35 

William,  126,  178 
Affers,  see  Jetters 
Albro,  Benjamin,  52 
Allen,  Barnebas,  120 

Francis,  126,  178 
James,  27-29,  31-33,  So-55,  59- 
62,  64,  87,  95,  96,  112-114, 
160,  162,  196 
John,  126 
Mentos,  59 

William,  64,  92,  93,  108,  109, 
114, 160 

Allin,  Samuel,  59 


Almy,  Edward,  34,  52,  64,  97 
Job,  161,  200 
John,  59 

Amory,  John,  162,  164 
Anderson,  Charles,  59 
Andrews,  John,  176,  179,  182,  184 
Araujo,  Benito,  no 
Arexon,  John,  126 
Armstrong,  Thomas,  170,  171 
William,  65,  99 
Arnold,  Captain,  105 
Benedict,  14 
John,  35 
Jonathan,  126 
Joseph,  176,  177,  179,  184 
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Arnold,  Oliver,  52,  97 

Thomas,  115,  116 
Arrieta,  Filippo  de,  53,  54 
Arunda,  Manuel  de,  159 
Atkinson,  Joseph,  201 
Atwuston,  Jonathan,  52 
Aubert,  Jean  Baptiste  d’,  118 
Austin,  13  i 

John,  109 

Thomas,  168,  170,  185 
William,  34 

Avery,  James,  34,  35.  44 
Avillo,  Pedro  de,  148 
Axton,  John,  97 
Ayr ault,  Cuff,  97 

Daniel  Jr.,  51,  87,  93,  99> 
200 

Elias,  97,  169 
Bagley,  John,  99 
Bailey,  John,  126,  127 
Baird,  Emanuel,  126 
Baker,  Hollister,  64 
Ball,  Richard,  183 
Banister,  John,  8,  17,  20,  26,  29-31 
82,  83,  85,  92,  131,  160,  201-203 
Bardin,  Charles,  199 
Barker,  James,  34 
William,  52 
Barnes,  James,  52 
Barraco,  Pedro,  115 
Barrel,  131 
Barton,  D.,  59 
Basques,  Demino,  170 
Bass,  Captain,  145 
Bassil,  Francis,  122 
Battey,  John,  122 
Baudry,  Jean  Helias,  78 
Baughlt,  Ellr,  169 
Bay,  Captain,  111 
Bazil,  Jean,  112 
Bazin,  Leonard,  52,  59 
Beals,  Thomas,  201 
Beauchamp,  John,  117 
Becket,  Captain,  194 
Beebe,  Daniel,  111,  149,  166,  168, 
Belcher,  Joseph,  68 


Bell,  Edmund,  59 
Thomas,  61 
William,  71 

Bellomont,  Earl  of,  26 
Benchley,  William,  183 
Benion,  Jacob,  97 
Bennetland,  William,  33,  122 
Bennett,  Christopher,  16 1 
John,  34 

William,  59,  123,  124 
William  Jr.,  175 
Benoist,  Guilliaume,  177 
Pierre,  152 
Benson,  George,  35 
Bentley,  Edward,  201 
Berkeley,  George,  13,  81 
Berry,  Elisha,  29,  30 
Berto,  Joseph,  153 
Bevan,  Captain,  73 
Beven,  Andrew,  105 
Biest,  Jan  van  der,  178 
Billott,  Jacob,  64,  153 
Bissile,  Edward,  62 
33,  Bissill,  John,  192 
Blake,  Martin,  126 

William,  34,  40 
Blanchard,  Benjamin,  34 
Bland,  Richard,  183 
Blass,  Don,  44 
Blowey,  Alexander,  120 
Boaz,  Thomas,  169 
Boissy,  Jean  Joseph,  73 
Bolton,  Charles,  146 
Bonfield,  John,  132,  133 

William  J.,  201,  207 
Bostman,  Samuel,  170 
Boston,  Matthew,  62,  109 
Bosworth,  Hezekiah,  105 
Boundett,  Samuel,  34 
Bourdeld,  Samuel,  34 
Bours,  Peter,  153 
Bow,  Roger,  169 
Bowdeth,  Samuel,  52 
Bowdoin,  James,  68,  69 
Bower,  Stephen,  52 
Bowler,  Charles,  174 
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Box,  John,  13 1,  202 
Boyd,  Robert,  154 

William,  52,  108,  no 
Bradford,  Zadock,  99 
Brand,  Daniel,  65 
Brenton,  Jahleel,  172 
Brett,  John,  191 
Brewer,  Richard,  126 

Thomas,  172,  207 
Bridges,  Daniel,  97 

Robert,  33,  93,  99 
Brisson,  Joseph,  187 
Briton,  see  Bryan 
Brooks,  Thomas,  79 
Brown,  Closh,  97 

Elizabeth,  81 
Eliphalet,  203 
James,  93,  160,  168,  204 
John,  6,  23,  27,  29,  30,  34,  81, 
82,  87,  92,  102,  115,  118,  160, 
200,  203 

Obadiah,  184,  185 
Peleg,  27,  106,  132,  200 
Peter,  99,  191 
Pompy,  183 
Robert,  203 

William,  97,  117-119,  132,  183, 

185 

Bruman,  John,  35 
Bruton,  James,  126 
Bryan,  Dennis,  54 

George,  52,  117,  118,  121 
Bull,  Captain,  8,  85 

Joseph,  85,  123,  124 
Bunce,  John,  133 
Burges,  155, 156 

John,  103,  104 
Burke,  John,  33,  115 
Richard,  99 
Burn,  Felix,  34 
Flora,  34 
Morris,  182 
Burrows,  Peleg,  74 
Butts,  William,  121,  154 
Cahoone,  Captain,  100 
John,  191 


Cahoone,  Zacharias,  1 20 
Cain,  Jacob,  170 
Calder,  John,  108,  m,  149,  151 
Calmel,  Louis,  86 
Camejo,  Francisco,  54 
Campos,  Emanuel  de,  1 19 
Cane,  John,  26,  117,  118 
Carby,  Edward,  52 
Card,  Samuel,  52,  59 
Care,  see  Card 
Carmon,  William,  183 
Carno,  Franco,  59 

Carr,  Benjamin,  72,  123,  124,  1 27-130, 
178 

Daniel,  121 
Sylvanus,  128 
Timothy,  125,  126 
Carrett,  Peter,  59 
Carroll,  Peter,  126 
Cartwright,  Cyrus,  52 
Casey,  William,  174 
Cathford,  Christopher,  54 
Caunel,  John,  59 
Cavanaugh,  Daniel,  96,  99 
Chalmers,  Lionel,  124 
Chaloner,  Walter,  175,  205 
Chamberlayn,  William,  203 
Chambon,  Du,  194 
Chanler,  Guilford,  152 
Channing,  John,  119,  175,  205 
Chapman,  W.,  59 
Charron,  Madame,  177 
Chase,  Perkins,  52,  97 
Chatson,  Dominick,  193 
Chatterton,  E.  Keble,  94 
Chaw,  John,  126 
Child,  Cromwell,  155 

Thomas,  172,  199 
Claggett,  William,  59,  62,  64,  127 
Clark,  Clarke,  Benjamin,  170 
Birt,  hi 
Henry,  109,  no 
James,  68,  71 
Jonathan,  190 
Latham,  115 
Michael,  93 
Richard,  no 
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Clark,  Clarke,  Samuel,  203 

Clay,  Slater,  178 

Clifton,  Daniel,  126 

Clymer,  William,  126 

Coddington,  Nathaniel  Jr.,  13,  14,  106, 

132 

William,  14 
Coffin,  William,  202 
Coggeshall,  Bathsheba,  115 
Daniel,  149,  150,  153 
Joshua,  59,  62 
Thomas,  115,  118 
Coker,  Theodore,  124 
Cole,  John,  172 
Coleman,  Lawrence,  65 
Collingwood,  James,  67,  68,  70,  188 
Collins,  Henry,  149,  204 
Thomas,  170 
Colson,  Thomas,  34 
Comett,  Captain,  21 
CONDERON,  Josd,  87 
Conklyn,  Thomas,  120,  149 
Cook,  William,  161 
Coon,  Samuel,  126 
Cooper,  Samuel,  120,  154,  156 
Thomas,  59 
Copper,  Isaac,  93 
Corbett,  Thomas,  126 
Corey,  William,  161,  162 
Cornell,  George,  207 
Gideon,  93 
Will,  96,  97 
William,  97 
Cornett,  Captain,  21 
Couch,  Ralph,  34,  44,  52,  54,  64,  95,  96 
Courant,  Widow,  23 
Ben,  23 

Courtney,  John,  126 
Coutino  &  Co.,  107 
Coverly,  Captain,  129 
Cowenhoven,  Peter,  63 
Cozzins,  John,  96 
Cradock,  Captain,  72 
Crandall,  Isaac,  54,  65 
Jeremiah,  52 
Joseph,  99 
Peter,  99 


Cranston,  Andrew,  126 

Bathsheba  (Coggeshall),  115 
Benjamin,  115-118,  155,  i73> 

207 

Jeremiah,  118 

John,  5,  68,  70,  81, 115, 187, 188, 

190 

Mary,  81 
Peleg,  126,  128 
Samuel,  118 
Thomas,  97,  99 
Walter,  190 
Cranwell,  John,  80 
Cratton,  James,  54,  64 
Crawford,  155,  156 
Cromarty,  see  Gromarty 
Cromate,  see  Gromarty 
Cross,  John,  69 
Otis,  52 
Peter,  52,  126 

Crow,  George,  178,  179,  183,  185 
Cuette,  Rene,  177 
Cullamore,  John,  59,  60 
Culver,  Solomon,  126 
Culverson,  John,  121 
Cunningham,  George,  40 
Currey,  James,  117 
Curtis,  Captain,  127 
Cussinee,  John,  59,  60 
Cuzack,  Captain,  190 
Daggett,  S.,  52 
Dana,  John,  59 
Daniels,  Joseph,  59,  64 
Dannell,  Joseph,  52 
Darling,  Benjamin,  131 
Darracott,  George,  202 
Darrall,  Henry,  202 
Darrell,  Benjamin,  169,  170 
Davenport,  Charles,  122 
Davidson,  Charles,  8,  38,  73-81,  120,  190 
Davis,  John,  52,  59 
Randall,  170 
Sheubell,  59 
Thomas,  52,  176 
William,  no 
Daws,  Robert,  203 


Index 


Delaport,  Peter,  96,  99 
Dennis,  John,  92,  108-114,  119,  120,  125, 
I49_I53>  i57,  160,  164-167, 
174,  175 
Densey,  George,  34 
Denton,  Daniel,  96,  149,  153,  175 
Depole,  Clas,  181 
Dept,  Captain,  31 
Dessue,  Sylvanus,  126 
DeWolf,  Mark  Anthony,  133,  135,  143, 
168 

Dickenson,  Joseph,  104 
Dickinson,  Samuel,  181 
Dickson,  James,  126 
Dilliber,  James,  183 
Dimond,  James,  71 
Dirksz,  Nicholas,  181 
Dode,  William,  120 
Dods,  James,  202 
Dollard,  Nicholas,  126 
Donahue,  David,  193,  195 
Donaldson,  Lawrence,  105 
Doon,  Samuel,  59 
Doubt,  Isaac,  13 1,  200,  202 
Doughty,  Nicholas,  52 

Thomas,  52,  54,  64,  96,  97 
Douglas,  Robert,  52 

William,  183,  184 
Doulteau,  Captain,  46 
Doyle,  John,  59 
Drake,  Francis,  96 
Drilling,  John,  59 
Dring,  Benjamin,  99 
Drumgold,  Christopher,  126 
Duan,  Ambrosius,  1 54 
Dudley,  Joseph,  26 
Dumain,  158 

Dumaine,  Philip  August,  130,  13 1 
Dumaresque,  Edward,  131 
Dunbar,  Henry,  185 

Robert,  124,  127,  128 
William,  33,  176-182,  184,  185 
Dunham,  John,  16 1 
Dunwell,  John,  176,  179 
Samuel,  184 
Dure,  David,  170 


Durrent,  John,  99 
Duvivier,  Dupont,  195 
Dyer,  Charles,  8,  9 

Eliphalet,  179 
Eadle,  John,  183 
Easom,  Captain,  103 
Eason,  see  Easom 
East,  Edward,  156 
Easterbrooks,  Ben,  152 
Easton,  John,  187 

William,  128 

Eatforth,  see  Eatsforth 

Eats,  William,  183 

Eatsforth,  Mathew,  52,  59,  62,  64 

Eddy,  Thomas,  178 

Edmond,  Mathew,  126 

Edmonds,  William,  108, 109, 115, 160, 173 

Kdzor,  John,  89 

Elderidge,  John,  35,  49 

Eldred,  John,  95 

Ellery,  John,  170 

William,  170,  200 
Ellis,  Captain,  171 

John,  10,  52,  64,  161 
Ellison,  John,  95,  96,  169 
Engs,  William,  170 
Escalera,  Augustin  de,  112 
Espinosa,  Bernard,  48 
Estrada,  Pedro  de,  41 
Evergin,  John,  35,  49 
Excenier,  Jeremiah,  59 
Joseph,  62 

Farinol,  Beneto,  no 
Farrow,  Joseph,  34,  39 
Fassin,  Captain,  83 
Fauque,  Father,  133,  135-138,  141,  142 
Feans,  Thomas,  52 
Ferguson,  James,  52,  126 
Thomas,  96 

Fielding,  Captain,  167 
Andrew,  35 

File,  Filee,  see  Filey 
Filey,  James,  64,  97 
Final,  Francisco,  157 
Finley,  Alexander,  152 
Fisher,  Brezeal,  183 
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FisBer,  Henry,  59 
James,  59 
Richard,  161 
Fleming,  Arthur,  169 
Fletcher,  Governor,  26 
Flinn,  John,  105 
Flowers,  John,  64 
Fones,  Daniel,  169,  191-194,  196,  19 7 
Forlindy,  Jandy,  97 
Forrester,  James,  124 
Forsyth,  James,  35 
Fox,  Charles,  52 

Ezekiel,  52,  88,  95,  96,  99 
George,  30,  31 
Francisco,  Captain,  44 
Frankland,  Thomas,  44,  55 
Frazier,  John,  109 
Freebody,  John,  10,  31,  33,  35-38,  55 
Samuel,  119 
Thomas,  10 
Freeborn,  Henry,  97 
Freeman,  Bristol,  59 
Fresh,  Captain,  116 
Frisle,  Joseph,  34 
William,  34 
Frost,  Jacob,  183 
Fruin,  Francis,  118 
Fry,  Thomas,  71-73,  l8l>  2°7 
Fryer,  Thomas,  35,  5 2 
Fuller,  Jonathan,  108 
William,  126 

Gahahling,  Timothy,  126 
Gale,  John,  68 
Galloway,  Andrew,  160 
Garaycoches,  Pedro  de,  63,  104,  148 
Gardiner,  (Gardner),  Job,  174 
John,  52,  66 
Mary,  66 

Robert,  108,  hi,  151 
Garene,  see  Greeough 
Garreld,  William  Thomas,  64 
Garret,  Philip,  120 

William,  54,  161 
William  Anthony,  96 
Gatman,  Captain,  11 
Gavit,  Benjamin,  126 


Gearns,  Abijah,  170 
Geers,  Zebulon,  in,  117,  149 
George,  Isaac,  59 
Geran,  John,  205 
Gerrish,  131 
Gibbs,  George,  170 

John,  109-m,  160 

Robert,  29,  59,  61, 123,  124,  174, 

175 

William,  109,  no,  126 
Gibson,  John,  127 
Gidley,  Elizabeth  (Brown),  81 

John,  13,  14,  1 7,  26>  73,  80,  81 
Mary  (Cranston),  81 
Gillmore,  John,  34 
Gislet,  Madame,  139 
Goddard,  Daniel,  203 
Godfrey,  John,  80,  169,  190 
Goelet,  James,  105 
Gomez,  Antone,  59 

Manuel,  117 
Gonsales,  Michael,  115 
Gonsalez,  Andrea,  88 
Goodman,  John,  203 

Thomas,  97,  163 
Gormarty,  see  Gromarty 
Goulding,  131 

George,  93 

Graciat,  Francis,  108 
Graham,  William,  126 
Grangene,  Bernard,  84 
Grant,  Mrs.,  14 

Donald,  81 

Marjorie  (Stewart),  81 
Sueton,  12-14,  26,  73,  80,  81,  86, 
106, 132,  207 
Grantham,  Captain,  73 
Greeg,  James,  153 
Green,  Greene,  John,  126,  152,  188 
William,  10,  15,  126 
Greenell,  Thomas,  152 
Greenhill,  Thomas,  152 
Greenman,  William,  59,  62 
Greenoak,  Richard,  88 
Greenough,  Peter,  59 
Greenshaw,  John,  35 
Gregory,  John,  34 
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Griffen,  Adonirum,  99 
Griffin,  Edward,  105 
Griffith,  John,  8,  34,  52,  60,  87,  88,  93, 
95,  96,  98-100 
Thomas,  97,  99,  107,  132 
Grigg,  Samuel,  203 
Thomas,  34 
Grinne,  Francis,  168 
Grinnell,  Thomas,  175 
Gromarty,  Mangus,  59,  64 
Groves,  Peter,  129 
Gruchy,  Thomas  James,  146-148 
Guada,  Francisco  Antonio  Sanchez  Del, 
113,  160 

Guin,  see  Gwinn 
Gullison,  Peter,  170 
Gust,  Lewis,  205 
Guy,  John,  126 
Gwinn,  Nathaniel,  35,  65 
Gyles,  George,  148 
Had  ay,  Thomas,  41 
Hadley,  James,  35 
Hales,  Israel,  170 
Hall,  Charles,  17-27,  29 
George,  89-91 
Henry,  59 
John,  130 
Robert,  125 

Halliwell,  Aholiab,  182 
Hambleton,  John,  126 
Hamilton,  Alexander,  12,  13 
Hammond,  George,  52 
Hamock,  John,  69 
Hand,  Elm,  184 
Hand,  see  Hanley 

Hanley,  Godfrey,  62,  64,  154,  165,  178, 
185 

Harck,  Samuel,  126 
Harmon,  Jeremiah,  34,  41,  43,  48 
Harper,  John,  127 
Harris,  Joseph,  59,  62 
William,  59 

Harrison,  Captain,  31 
George,  52,  54 
Joseph,  160,  201 
Hart,  Abraham,  153 


Hart,  Daniel,  170 
Harvey,  Seth,  168,  175 
Harwood,  Neville,  126 
Hascy,  (Hasey),  Jacob,  64 
Hatch,  Ezekiel,  123,  172 
London,  153 
Havens,  John,  52 

Thomas,  52 
Haxter,  Benjamin,  71 
Hayder,  Moses,  126 
Haydon,  Captain,  197 
Hayes,  James,  35,  49 
Hazard,  Captain,  187 
Benjamin,  200 
Fones,  174 
Jacob,  54,  65 
Robert,  161,  162 
Healy,  William,  183 
Hease,  John,  153 
Helle,  (Helme),  Christopher,  126 
Hemancel,  H.,  59 
Henderson,  Samuel,  34 
Thomas,  74 
Henley,  Alfred,  59 

Godfrey,  see  Hanley 
Henry,  Alexander,  34 
Herrin,  Robert,  64 
Herring,  Patrick,  97 
Richard,  59 
Hesman,  William,  105 
Hewes,  Joseph,  93 
Hidden,  Jonathan,  155,  156 
Higgins,  John,  182 

William,  10,  34,  59,  61,  64,  121 
Hiley,  Edward,  52 
Hogg,  David,  182 

Robert,  164 
Holden,  Barbara,  66 
Holland,  Hendrick,  64 
Holmes,  James,  197 

John,  34,  35,  52,  205 
Nicholas,  59,  62 
Samuel,  199 

Honeyman,  James,  Jr.,  123 
Hood,  Cambey,  201 
Hooper,  Henry,  93 
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Hope,  Michael,  52 
Hopkins,  Esek,  106,  207 

John,  127,  176-179 
Ruth  (Wilkinson),  106 
Stephen,  106,  153,  176,  177,  179, 
184,  185,  207 
William,  106,  107,  176 
Howard,  Martin,  123 
Moses,  59,  62 
Samuel,  59 
Howell,  David,  59 
Howes,  Edward,  54,  64 
Hubbard,  69 

Captain,  45 
Ezekiel,  62 
Israel,  99 

Hudson,  Joseph,  126 
Hugh,  John,  201 
Huijblings,  Coenvaat,  106,  107 
Hull,  Joseph,  183 
Humphrys,  Edward,  170 
Hunt,  Oliver,  179,  184 

Samuel,  52,  97,  99 
Hurley,  Cornelius,  64 
Hutchinson,  131 

Mrs.  Shrimpton,  66 
Thomas,  99 
Hutton,  James,  131 
Huxham,  John,  118,  170 
Ingerson,  Nathaniel,  n,  124 
Inglish,  Alexander,  203 
Ingraham,  Benjamin,  95,  96 
Ton,  Richard,  124,  125 
Irwin,  George,  126 
Isgon,  Charles,  59 
Jackson,  James,  202 

William,  34,  44,  49,  154 
Jago,  Henry,  126 
James,  William,  202 
Jameson,  J.  F.,  33 
Jarrott,  Daniel,  52 
Jeffers,  Caleb,  163,  also  see  Jetters 
Jefferson,  Amos,  170 
Henry,  153 

Jeffries,  see  Jeffers  and  Jetters 
Jenckes,  Jeremiah,  176,  184 


Jenkins,  John,  59 

Thomas,  183 
Jennings,  James,  35,  49 
Josiah,  71 
Sam,  35,  49 
Jelson,  Newport,  97 
Jetters,  Caleb,  97,  also  see  Jeffers, 
Johnson,  (Johnston),  Alexander,  64 
Edward,  10,  52,  59,  62,  64, 1 
205 

Elisha,  174 
Ezekiel,  52 
James,  105 
Jeremiah,  52,  64 
John,  52,  64 
John  Arthur,  64,  71 
Jonathan,  163,  164 
Jones,  David,  203 
Elisha,  52 
Jehoe,  130 
Mathias,  72 
Matthew,  128 
Richard,  157 
Thomas,  153,  202 
William,  115,  116,  118,  161 
Joyce,  Luke,  54 
Julett,  Madame,  139 
Keais,  William,  191 
Kearney,  James,  97 
Kelly,  Henry,  59 

Morty  (Murty),  10,  64 
Kennedy,  Valentine,  126 
Kennemouth,  Alexander,  120 
Kennerby,  John,  202 
Kent,  Benjamin,  169 
I.,  59 

Kerby,  Samuel,  34 
Kersaint,  Captain,  192 
Kettle,  Thomas,  205 
Keys,  Joseph,  99 
Kidd,  William,  98 
Kierstead,  Captain,  206 
Kilby,  Robert,  73 
Killey,  Robert,  170 
King,  James,  105 
Kinney,  John,  153 
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Kinnislough,  George,  126 
Kipp,  William,  140 
Kirk,  William,  123 
Kittle,  Joseph,  170 
Knight,  Thomas,  170 
Knox,  George,  170 
Kollock,  Jacob,  64 
Kuenny,  Jean  Joseph  Michel  de,  177 
Labord,  John,  80 
Lacoton,  Arnold,  99 
George,  99 
Ladd,  Joseph,  200 
La  Joie,  M.,  195 

Lampriere,  Clement,  89-91, 124,  125 
Landais,  Jacques,  120 
Landerie,  de  la,  141 
Lane,  Jacob,  29 
Langdon,  Richard,  24,  25,  40 
Langoiron,  Simon,  75 
Langworthy,  Benjamin,  99,  173 
Daniel,  170 
Lartique,  Jean,  158 
Lassells,  William,  125 
Lassens,  Reuben,  126 
Lauga,  Auger,  123 

Lawrence,  Angelbrit,  (Angle  Brit),  54, 
59,  65,  108 
Leach,  Thomas,  126 
Leacroft,  Jeremiah,  104 
LeCraw,  Samuel,  52 
Lee,  Lawrence,  126 
William,  64 
Leg,  John,  205 
Legg,  Isaac,  203 
Lempriere,  see  Lampriere 
Lepp,  James,  170 
Lester,  Joseph,  170 
Richard,  59 

Lestook,  Commodore,  25 
Levey,  Moses,  205 
Levigne,  John,  97 
Lewen,  William,  59 
Lewing,  see  Lewen 
Lewis,  James,  170 
Lightwood,  Edward,  76 
Lippitt,  Christopher,  179,  183 


Lippitt,  Jeremiah,  177,  179,  183 

Joseph,  176,  177,  179,  183 
Samuel,  183 
Little,  Edward,  126 
Robert,  34,  52 
Lloyd,  John,  71 
Lockman,  Judge,  86 
Lombard,  Father,  139 
Lopez,  Moses,  175 

Loranzo,  Francisco  (Paunche),  47-49,  54, 

204 

Loring,  Captain,  n 
Loud,  William,  175,  19 1 
Love,  Captain,  38,  207 
Lovel,  Lord,  12 
Loyer,  Joshua,  65 
Ludlow,  John,  59 
Lunday,  Robert,  99 
Luther,  Elisha,  34,  45,  62 
Lyon,  184 

McCarthy,  John,  23 
McCroft,  Joseph,  59 
McDaniel,  Peter,  97,  99 
McDonald,  Alexander,  93, 120,  126,  162, 
164,  167 
John,  59 

MacFarlan,  Thomas,  201 
Macfee,  Daniel,  97,  99 
Mcfeley,  John,  52 
McGee,  George,  105 
McGown,  James,  34 
M’Guier,  Hugh,  64 
McKeeney,  Barney,  34 
Bryan,  34 

McKenckings,  Peter,  34 
McKenley,  Duncan,  34 
McKensie,  Alexander,  58 
McKinley,  Thomas,  105 
McKusick,  John,  178 
McLeod,  Roderick,  205 
Maddox,  Michael,  64,  160 
Malbone,  Elizabeth,  66 
Evan,  122 

Godfrey,  6,  66,  69-71,  86,  120- 
123,  172,  188,  200,  207 
Richard,  69 
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Man,  Joseph,  99 
Mansfield,  John,  59 
Marchand,  Thomas,  166 
Marin,  Monsieur,  194 
Marshall,  Joseph,  34,  49 

Peter,  62,  64,  108,  no,  119,  122, 
123,  161-164,  196,  205 
Martiene,  Jacob,  104 
Martin,  Captain,  178 

Andrew,  62,  151,  154 
Edward,  156 
Isaac,  123 

Martindale,  John,  120,  163,  164,  168 
Maskel,  Samuel,  156 
Mason,  George  C.,  15 
James,  54,  64 

Mathews,  John,  96,  123,  124 
Matthews,  Thomas,  124 
Maudsley,  John,  64,  93,  117,  118,  160 
Mawney,  John,  176,  177,  179 
May,  Tulip,  34 
Mendex,  Moses,  89 
Merchant,  Huxford,  205 
Merrell,  Abel,  203 
Michener,  Abel,  71,  73,  13 1 
Miller,  Cornelius,  52 
James,  153 
Joseph,  1 61 
Mills,  John,  126 
Mitchell,  Alexander,  122 
Moore,  Edward,  126 

John,  123,  179,  185 

Moorhead,  Daniel,  59,  62,  in,  149,  151 
Ebenezer,  179 
Morgan,  Evan,  34 
Samuel,  126 
William,  183 
Morris,  John,  126 

Robert,  123-125,  129,  152 
Morrison,  John,  179 
Sylvester,  153 
Morsee,  see  Murphy 
Moryl,  John  A.,  71 
Mott,  James,  192 

Julien  de  la,  164 
Mudie,  Robert,  203 


Muggworth,  William,  173 
Mumford,  John,  122 
Richard,  201 

William,  67,  82,  92,  160,  200 
Mundun,  John,  151,  162,  164,  165 
Munro,  Munroe,  Benjamin,  132,  140, 
142 

Joseph,  59 
R.,  152 

Wilfred,  H.,  133 
Murphy,  Edward,  64 
Patrick,  124 
Morgan,  54,  59,  64 
Musky,  see  Murphy 
Musquita,  Abraham  Pereira,  89 
Nash,  Thomas,  99 
Newton,  Hugh,  64 

Thomas,  18,  19 
Nichols,  Cud  joe,  97 
Isaiah,  103 
Jeremiah,  i2§ 

John,  99 

Jonathan,  161,  162,  173,  174 
Robert,  174 
Niles,  John,  99 
Nisbet,  John,  170,  173 
Nixon,  Deptford,  97 

Samuel,  35,  52,  95,  96,  169 
Northam,  John,  170 
Northwood,  Timothy,  34,  49 
Norton,  Benjamin,  31-35,  37-4°,  42-43* 
45-50,  54,  55 

Richard,  34,  52,  54,  60,  62,  64 
Ogden,  Samuel,  52 
Ogleby,  James,  34,  52 
Oliver,  13  i 

Robert,  188 
Olverson,  David,  170 
Sweet,  183 
Orvilliers,  d’,  141 
Osborn,  James,  96 
Otis,  Nicholas,  97,  99 
Oyman,  John,  79,  80 
Paasch,  John,  154,  155 
Paget,  Henry,  179 
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Paine,  Benjamin,  99 
Paris,  Nicholas,  97 
Parker,  Francis,  183 
James,  52 

Parliament,  Paul,  205 
Parraga,  Bartholome,  157 
Parsons,  William,  119 
Partridge,  Nathaniel,  52,  97 
Richard,  15 

Paterson,  Patterson,  Robert,  35 
Joseph,  59,  62 

Paunche,  see  Loranzo,  Francisco 
Peabruihasse,  Peir,  64 
Pearce,  William,  179 
Peate,  James,  180,  181 
Peck,  William,  170 
Pedro,  Don,  72,  107 
Pelham,  John,  169,  173 
Penelope,  29 
Pemberton,  Joseph,  126 
Penew,  Simon,  126 
Pepperell,  William,  194 
Perdomo,  Francisco,  51,  87 
Perry,  John,  170 

Thomas,  126 
Petel,  John,  173 
Peter,  Nicholas,  59 
Phillips,  13  i 

Caleb,  169 
Erasmus,  152,  156 
Joseph,  59,  62 
Josiah,  59 

Michael,  132,  135,  145 
Phippen,  Nathaniel,  52 
Pichot,  Daniel,  61 
PlETERSEN,  PauluS,  64 
Pike,  John,  64 

Joseph,  59 

Pillsbury,  Stephen,  65 
Pinckney,  Jarvis,  126 
Pinnegar,  William,  120,  191 
Place,  Captain,  85 
Pollock,  William,  74 
Pomel,  Samuel,  126 
Pool  (Poole),  Samuel,  202 
Thomas,  173 


Poor,  Morris,  97 
Porman,  Simon,  59 
Poseland,  John,  78 
Potter,  Gideon,  34 
Jeffrey,  133 
John,  38 

Nathaniel,  119,  120,  123,  187 
Richard,  183 

Simeon,  132-135,  137,  138,  140- 
148 

Powars,  (Powers),  Joseph,  82-85,  201 
Thomas,  170 
Pratt,  Gill,  170 

Henry,  97 

Prentice,  Captain,  192 
Preston,  William,  97 
Price,  34,  36,  see  Prue 
Prichard,  (Pritchard),  John,  52,  157 
Prince,  Moses,  52 
Prior,  Robert,  59,  71 
Proctor,  James,  127 
William,  151 
Prue,  Joseph,  21-23. 

Pullen,  William,  59 
Purcel,  184 

Radburn,  John,  203,  204 
Raily,  see  Riley 
Ramsey,  William,  34 
Randall,  Thomas,  164 
Randolph,  Edmund,  26 
Ranel,  William,  170 
Rathbone,  Abraham,  74 
Ray,  Captain,  189 
Read,  (Reid),  Ephraim,  34 
John,  126 
Robert,  64 
Samuel,  122 

William,  93,  161,  162,  200 
Reardon,  Thomas,  147 
Redmand,  John,  202 
Redwood,  Abraham,  153 
Rhodes,  Portsmouth,  170 
Richards,  Burnet,  205 
William,  205 

Richardson,  Thomas,  126 
William,  61 
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Rider,  Joseph,  71 
Rigg,  Captain,  39 
Right,  Mr,  197 
Righton,  Richard,  35 
Riley,  Briant,  96 
Roach,  Captain,  11 
Roberts,  William,  124 
Robins,  Samuel,  23,  52 
Robinson,  David,  64,  109 
Hannah,  85 
John,  68 
Sharper,  97 
Rodes,  John,  59 
Rodman,  Samuel,  199 
Roe,  Thomas,  109,  no 
Rogers,  Holmes,  59 

Isaac,  52,  59,  121 
James,  59 
John,  62 
Joseph,  122 
Patrick,  109,  183 
William,  59 
Rolfe,  John,  170 
Roma,  le  sieur,  195 
Romanel,  Jean  Baptiste,  165,  168 
Roose,  David,  54 
Rose  well,  Captain,  122 
Ross,  Richard,  74 
Rouse,  John,  11,  193,  201 
Joseph,  180 
Rowlong,  John,  164 
Russell,  Thomas,  170 
Rutlee,  Alexander,  170 
Ryall,  George,  128 
Ryant,  Edward,  52 
John,  35 

Saas,  Bernard  de,  152 
Sabin,  Benjamin,  52,  59,  62,  121 
Henry,  52,  58 
Jonathan,  59,  61,  62,  99 
Joseph,  52 

Salisbury,  John,  59,  62 
Sanford,  Edward,  34-37 
Thomas,  160 
William,  95,  99 
Sang,  Thomas,  59 


Sargant,  (Sargent),  Thomas,  99 
William,  174 
Youghl,  99 

Saunders,  Philemon,  no,  176 
Sawyer,  George,  99 
Scatte,  Thomas,  59 
Scott,  Austin,  109 

Edward,  12,  13 
George,  200 
Martin,  109 
Walter,  13 

Scranton,  Thomas,  96 
Sessions,  Darius,  182 
Shaler,  Reuben,  132,  133,  135,  139-141, 
146 

Sharnon,  Jafry,  99 
Sharp,  (Sharpe),  Henry,  205 
Thomas,  203 

Shearman,  George,  92,  93 
Sheffield,  Aaron,  189 

William  P.,  38,  86,  93,  107,  108, 
121,  148,  152,  161,  173,  207 
Shelley,  John,  132,  133 
Sherman,  George,  16 1 

Robert,  173,  174 
Shippen,  Nathan,  59 
Shirley,  William,  99,  191,  195 
Sibbald,  Captain,  in 
Silcox,  Thomas,  74 
Silvester,  Joseph,  199 
Simon,  John,  10 

Peter,  84,  85 
Pierre,  see  Peter 
Simone,  21 
Simons,  John,  64 
Simpson,  George,  68,  69 
Simson,  John,  93 
Sinclair,  Thomas,  35 
Skinner,  Captain,  104 
Smedley,  William,  120 
Smith,  Bartholomew,  59,  62,  64 
Cornelius,  170 
David,  95,  96 
Edward,  99 
James,  126,  130 
John,  34,  93,  124,  160,  161 
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Smith,  Peter,  52,  59,  64 
Richard,  97,  16S 
Thomas,  48,  71 
William,  204 
Smithson,  George,  54 
Snell,  Job,  200 
Sniedoer,  Henry,  178 
Sollen,  see  Sollom 
Sollom,  Mathias,  64 
Solton,  see  Sollom, 

Sommerwood,  Quinten,  34 
Soorbeck,  Daniel,  156,  157 
Soper,  Alexander,  170 
Souther,  John,  126,  127 
South  wick,  Jonathan,  59 
Spencer,  70 

Amos,  170 
Thomas,  192 

Spinney,  Joseph,  133,  145 
Spring,  Zebenezer,  175 
Sradrick,  Charles,  54 
Stacey,  Edmund,  99 

Samuel,  126,  204 
Stafford,  John,  59,  191 
Stanton,  Clement,  96,  97,  99,  173 
Latham,  204 
Steadman,  John,  203 
Stevens,  184 

Stevenson,  Henry,  151,  161,  165,  174 
Stewart,  Major,  43 
Marjorie,  81 
Philip,  99 

Steward,  see  Stuart 
Still,  William,  182 
Stockard,  John,  71 
Stoddard,  Robert,  120 
Stodder,  Thomas,  199 
Stone,  38 

James,  176,  182 
William,  34,  46,  48,  49 
Strengthfield,  William,  138 
Stuart,  Patrick,  52 

Philip,  54,  64 
Stuart,  see  Stewart 
Styles,  Captain,  45 
Sursum,  Samuel,  13 1 


Swain,  Francis,  127 
Stephen,  126 
Swan,  John,  34 

Richard,  52,  64 
Timothy,  52 
Swanton,  David,  182 
Sweet,  Benjamin,  96 
James,  117 

John,  hi,  149,  151, 

158,  i59 

Samuel,  128,  129 
Silvester,  183,  185 
Thomas,  153 

William,  64,  109,  in,  127,  161 
Sweeting,  Nathaniel,  115,  117,  118 
Swingbourn,  Thomas,  71 
Tall  ad  y,  35 
Talman,  John,  183 
Tanner,  Andrew,  59 
Tarpey,  Thomas,  97 
Tarr,  Othniel,  205 
Taylor,  13,  14,  i55 

Ebenezer,  170 
John,  34,  47,  64 
Robert,  51,  87,  200 
Samuel,  126 
Tegman,  James,  59 
Terrasson,  Honore,  158 
Tew,  Henry,  62 

Joshua,  18 1 
Paul,  62,  162 
Thomas,  62 
Thing,  Josias,  175 
Thittem,  see  Whittemore 
Thomas,  James,  52 

Richard,  96,  170 
Richard,  Jr.,  52 
Robert,  157 

Thompson,  John,  59,  121,  179 
Richard,  44,  i79>  i84 
Thomas,  95,  96,  169,  171,  172 
Thurston,  Grindle,  123 
James,  121 

Jonathan,  52,  122,  127,  200 
Joseph,  121,  154,  156,  158 
Joso,  59 
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Thurston,  Peleg,  183 
Samuel,  122 
William,  174,  205 
Thwaites,  Francis,  91 
Tillinghast,  John,  149,  150,  153, 178 
Jonathan,  119 
Mark,  153 

Torre,  Manuel  de  la,  150 
Tosh,  Achaz,  (Archie),  154,  161 
Townsend,  Captain,  205,  206 

Solomon,  119,  149,  150,  153 
Trim,  Benjamin,  99 
Tripp,  Benjamin,  52,  59,  61 
Stephen,  64,  115 
Troup,  Robert,  158 

Trowbridge,  Ebenezer,  71,  162,  164, 
167-169 

Tucker,  Captain,  143 
Robert,  99 
William,  170 
Turner,  70 
Tweed,  John,  65 
Twist,  George,  123,  124 
Tyler,  Anthony,  202 
Tyng,  Edward,  100 
Valdes,  Juan  Gonsales,  97 
Vale,  Nicholas,  170 
Vanburg,  Daniel,  26 
Van  de  Hyder,  John,  34 
Vandelure,  James,  52 
Vanderhof,  Martin,  64 
Van  Horne,  Cornelius,  102 
Varno,  Daniel,  124 

Vaughan,  (Vaughn),  Daniel,  97,  108, 
132,  134-136,  138-141,  144- 
146,  174,  197 
John,  58 

Vega,  Julian  Jose  de  la,  206 
Vernon,  Edward,  24,  25,  30,  31,  75,  82, 
189 

Samuel,  72,  123 
Thomas,  115 
William,  72,  79,  123,  207 
Vezian,  Peter,  34,  44,  46,  47,  49,  50 
Vi  all,  Nathaniel,  52 


Vickary,  John,  170 
Roger,  170 
Vickers,  John,  59,  62 
Vigneron,  Antoine,  165 
Vincente,  Peter,  64 
Volkers,  William,  52,  123 
Von  Heinen,  Solomon,  33 
Wade,  General,  12 
Walcott,  Roger,  192 
W alder,  Samuel,  71 
Walker,  Charles,  19,  21-23 
Daniel,  34,  35,  52,  54 
Wallace,  Adam,  58,  172 
Walters,  Humphrey,  34 
Jacob,  170 

Wamsley,  Charles,  126 
Wanton,  Edward,  174 

George,  6,  17,  20,  26 
Gideon,  68,  191 
Joseph,  10,  66,  1 21 
Lench,  65 
Luke,  54 
William,  121,  173 
Ward,  John,  126 

Nehemiah,  99 
Richard,  7,  33,  189 
Warner,  William,  127 
Warren,  Peter,  37,  76,  171 
Thomas,  97,  161 
Waterhouse,  Captain,  11 
Waters,  John,  34,  38 
Stephen,  126 
Watkins,  George,  200 
Watmough,  Rebecca,  66 
Watson,  Andrew,  97,  170,  173 
John,  105 

Webb,  John,  34,  41,  49,  161,  172 
Richard,  52,  59 
Webster,  Edward,  34 
Philip,  164 
Samuel,  34 
Welch,  James,  34 
Wells,  Edward,  181 
Wentworth,  Hugh,  8,  102 
West,  William,  59 
Westcote,  Thomas,  59 
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Westfield,  Samuel,  52 
Weston,  Thomas,  52 
Wetherdon,  Robert,  52 
Wharton,  Andrew,  34 
Samuel,  52 

Wheeler,  Abijah,  99 
James,  153 

Wheeling,  James,  126 
Wheelwright,  Thomas,  170 
Whelon,  James,  183 
Wheten,  Nathanael,  183 
White,  Nicholas,  86,  114 
Richard,  97 

Whitehead,  William,  58,  99 
Whittemore,  Richard,  52,  59 
Wickham,  Benjamin,  7,  66,  67,  122,  179,' 
18&-191,  196,  200 
Jack,  97 
Jonathan,  122 
Samuel,  66 

Thomas,  122,  179,  200 
Wickley,  William,  64 
Wight,  Nicholas,  130 
Wigneron,  Anthony,  99 
Wilburn,  Samuel,  99 
Wild,  John,  34 
Wiles,  Benjamin,  157 
Wilkinson,  Joshua,  124 

Philip,  51,  87,  93,  99,  102,  157, 
169,  179,  191,  200 


Wilkinson,  Ruth,  106 

William,  72,  73,  103,  181 
William,  Captain,  68 
Williams,  Captain,  28 
David,  126 
John,  161 
William,  52 

Williamson,  Robert,  68 
Willis,  Captain,  68 
Wills,  Henry,  183 
Willson,  Lawrence,  35 
Wilmot,  Richard,  96 
Wimble,  James,  53-55,  77,  78 
Wo,  William,  64 
Wood,  John,  58,  97,  126 
Woodward,  William,  149,  151,  156,  165 
Wollford,  Richard,  8,  102,  103,  167 
Worgan,  Thomas,  109,  no 
Wright,  John,  33,  34,  200 
Wyar,  Robert,  127 
Wyatt,  Benjamin,  65,  161 
John,  34,  149 
Thomas,  21-23 

Yeats,  Archibald,  178,  179,  181,  183,  185 
John,  176 

Young,  Thomas,  58 
Zeagors,  John,  180 
Zegarayn,  Cosmo,  63 
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